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N.Y. Agents’ Ass’n 
Seeks Revisions In 
National Constitution 


Will Propose Changes to “Bring 
About More Democratic Govern- 
ment” of National Body 


CONVENTION | ‘IN SYRACUSE 


A. C. Wallace _ Elected President; 
Changes in Financial Responsi- 
bility Law Are Analyzed 


By Edwin N. Eager 
May 12.—A 
to revise the constitution of 
Association of Insurance 





Syracuse, N. Y., new 
movement 


the National 


Agents in order to provide “a more 
democratic government” for that  or- 
ganization was launched today at the 


New 
Agents, 
A few 


sixtieth annual convention of the 
York Stat 
meeting at the 
years ago a limited revision of the Na- 


e Association of Local 
Hotel Onondaga. 


tional Association constitution and by- 
laws was made. 

Excellent Attendance 
This first meeting of the New York 


association since the United States en- 


tered World War II was well attended, 


with around 400 agents and company 
men present. Last vear a record high 
registration of nearly 500 was reached. 


The resolution designed to start a 
campaign to give state units more of 
a voice in shaping the policies and prac- 
tices of the National Association was 
passed by the convention, without a 
word of discussion from the floor, as 
part of the report of the’ resolutions 
committee presented by Chairman Frank 


L. Gardner, Jr., of Poughkeepsie. There 
were four resolutions in the report 
which was given unanimous, routine 
approval. 

However, many hours of vigorous dis- 


cussion preceded final presentation of 


this particular 


resolution to the con- 
vention, On Sunday night the execu- 
tive committee of the New York asso- 


ciation debated the 


subject for a long 
while before 


passing a motion that the 


question be referred to the resolutions 
Comanittec 
Then on \ onday night the resolutions 


committee met until after midnight. The 
resolution, as it came to the floor of 
the convention, was milder in language 
than the wording of the motion original- 
ly passed by the executive committee 
which consists of the officers of the 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Let's add another worthy slogan 


to those now in common use — 
“KEEP 'EM COVERED!" 


Trying weeks and months are 
ahead. Deprivations of war—in- 
cluding restrictions of raw materi- 
als, "freezing" of commodities, and 


Lo don & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & 5 sn Z. m. R.A 
UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INSURANCE COMPANY -« 
PANY, LTD. 


LAW 


FOR THE PARTICULAR ATTENTION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


rationing — will impress on all 
Americans the importance of hav- 
ing property and belongings fully 
insured! 





Alert agents will do well to fur- | 
ther emphasize this point when | 
soliciting their assured. 


LTD. * ORIENT LANCASHIRE 


GROUP 
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Constructive Saving 


In our business when we talk of income we too often talk of 
money, whereas it is the use of income money that most interests 
A clear example of “the way to think” 


people. 




















is to be found in 


something written by William L. Batt, director of materials, War 


Production Board:— 


“Constructive saving can help win the war. This is a war of 


materials. of resources that must be stretched to the utmost. 
is a job for the people—for all the people of America. 
challenge to your self- denial and your inventiveness. By 
tive saving’ I mean three definite things: 
materials back into use—and then again. 
3. Using both common sense and self- 
denial to lighten the load on the productive system of this 


scarce materials for war. 


country.” 


He says of salvage that a refrigerator can provide enough steel 
for three machine guns, that 100 pounds of paper will make a 
carton for 35 anti-aircraft shells, that 50 feet of garden hose would 
supply enough rubber for four army raincoats, that 32 soap tubes 
have enough tin for one fighter plane. 


And of sugar he says that “it is vital because sugar is imported 
to a large extent, and is used in munitions. Sugar produces alcohol, 
and alcohol is an ingredient of smokeless powder, among other 
war materials. Every time you forego frosting a cake you are filling 
a cartridge, one that may stop an enemy who is drawing a bead 


on some American boy.” 


” 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairmen of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


That 
It is a 
“construc- 

2 Getting once-used 
2. Finding ways to free 











JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 





Many Replacements 
By Women in N. Y. 
Cos.’ Head Offices 


Men in Government Services to 
Date Equal Number Through En- 
tire First World War Period 


FEW ARE ENTERING PLANTS 
Many College Women Hired; No 


Interruption in Home Office 
Routine As Yet 











By Irving Davis 
\ survey of the empl 
offices of New York life 
surance companies reveals 


yyment situatiol 
at home 
that termina- 
tions of employment due to shift of em- 
industries is negligible; 


military 


ployes to war 


that terminations because of 
service are not 


fast 


large as yet, but are 


rising with daily changes. 


Replacements by women vary from 








75% to 9%. Up date there is not 
much sign that the war has caused an 
acute employment problem. Rather, the 
feeling one gets in talking with execu- 
tives is, “Yes, men are leaving 11 
will do so. We are hirin 

female help to fill many of 

and everything is moving along 
interruption to home offic 

Generally speaking, home 

are not broken down ‘a 

ot coployment termination outside 
those left to go into the services 


the Government. 





One of the life companies gives The 
Eastern Underwriter the following fig- 
ures relative to the employment situa- 
ion: 

1. On November 1 940, (ay . 
mately the time that the draft law 
was passed) ¢ ur home office staff 
comprised 1,133 male employes a 
48 female oe , Vas a 
ratio of 67% male to 33% female 

2. As of April 30, 1942, there were 
983 male employes and &27 female 
This is 54% male and 46% temale 

B seen rate, excluding military 
service, was 18.40" © for 1941 and 
7.91% for 1940. 

4+. Since the date of the draft law the 
company has employed 229 new met 
and 502 new women 

Last War Total ow Exceeded 


Compared to terminations for militar 


service in the last war two facts stand 
out as far as the scanty statistics from 
World War I are available: First, that 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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HERE’S ANOTHER IN ACACIA MUTUAL’S 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


... reaching the buying prospects in every community. This 
powerful advertising support is only one of many ways in 
which Acacia Mutual makes selling easier for its agents. 
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existing conditions is to conserve what 
present policyholders have entrusted to 
companies’ care and to extend coverage 
to new policyholders on terms and at 
rates in keeping with best judgment as 
to the future, said John M. Laird in his 
address as president of the Actuarial 


Society of America, before the annual 
meeting which opened in New York yes- 
terday and continues through today. Mr. 
Laird is vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut General Life. He further proposed 
that actuaries reexamine contracts and 
underwriting in the light of this chang- 
ing world. 
Policies Issued Before the War 

Reviewing changes in policies as a re- 
sult of the war, Mr. Laird said: “Prac- 
tically all policies issued in Canada be- 
fore September 1, 1939, and in the 
United States before December 7, 1941, 
give complete life insurance coverage 
without any war restrictions. Most com- 
panies removed the war clause from new 
issues several years before 1914, re- 
stored it during the First World War, 
and then after Armistice Day, 1918, raced 
to remove it from the life insurance pro- 
visions in both old and new policies. 
While this action was partly impelled 
by competition, there was a feeling that 
for the nation as a whole the total 
deaths due to any future war would be 
comparatively small and would be most- 
ly among young men not heavily in- 
sured. It was thought that any extra 
mortality due to future wars could be 
absorbed by the entire body of policy- 
holders. 

‘In time of peace, and even when war 
clouds were gathering, companies issued 
complete coverage to officers and en- 
listed men in the regular army and navy 
at standard rates or a slight extra pre- 
mium. Even in those peaceful days, how- 
ever, most companies realized that if 
another great war should break out a 
war clause would have to be inserted in 
new policies. 

Policies Issued During War 


“In September, 1939, when Canada 
again lined up with Great Britain in a 
war to repel Germany, most of us 
thought it would be another war waged 
in Europe and vicinity. After that dra- 
matic Labor Day week-end the Cana- 
dian companies, with alacrity and uni- 
formity, introduced into all new policies 
a war clause resembling the one they 
used in the latter part of the First 
World War. 

“For men in service it limits the bene- 
fit in case of death ‘while in service 
abroad’ or ‘as a result of air service at 
home.” For civilians it limits the bene- 
fit only in case of death ‘due to war 
while abroad, or ‘due to any air flight 
outside North and South America’ or to 
4 noncommercial flight within these con- 
tinents. 

“Apparently out of deference to the 
old ‘militia law,’ the Canadian clause 
Provides that the insured may obtain 

| complete coverage, except for air serv- 
/'ce abroad, by paying such extra pre- 
/™mum as the company may from time 











p (0 time determine. At present the most 
F common annual extra is $90 per thousand 
)—4 rate in line with the actual experi- 
ence in the First World War. Among 
p Canadians in the armed forces over- 
= as during 1914-1918, the death rate, 
B'ncluding influenza, was about 75 per 
000 per annum. 
sane United States from Septem- 
Daria to December 7, 1941, some 
" Meayrme* i had no war clause and sim- 
il cengie any application involving 
M Pisa war hazard. Others inserted 
mPa in any case with enough 
olic al war hazard to make the ap- 
ant ineligible for complete coverage 
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The first duty of the actuary under 


War Conditions 


at standard rates. Both types of com- 
pany realized that in fairness to old 
policyholders they should not knowingly 
issue new coverage which would prob- 
ably show a substantial loss. 


“Soon after Pearl Harbor practically 
all companies in the United States in- 
serted a war clause in all new policies. 
There is less uniformity among states 
and companies than in Canada but a 
typical clause gives coverage similar to 
the Canadian. It pays a reduced bene- 
fit, namely, return of premiums with in- 
terest, in case of death ‘while in service 
abroad’ or ‘as a result of air service at 
home.’ For civilians it pays in full un- 
less death is due to aviation training or 
occurs .abroad within two years ‘as a 
result of war.’ 

“In the United States usually there is 
no provision for obtaining full coverage 
by paying an extra premium. For com- 
plete coverage the charge would be al- 
most prohibitive, and there are many 
practical difficulties in the way of im- 
posing and collecting a suitable extra 
when the man leaves for overseas. 

“In Great Britain policies were freely 
issued without restrictions up to about 
August 25, 1939. Since that time, how- 
ever, as the island has been frequently 
bombed and there is danger of invasion, 
the typical contract pays only a limited 
amount ‘if death shall arise directly or 
indirectly from war’ or from a noncom- 
mercial air flight. In fact, most com- 
panies have been willing to add at date 
of issue a rider covering civilian war 
deaths in Great Britain at an extra an- 
nual premium of $10 per thousand. 

“As the war clauses now in common 
use in the United States and Canada 
do not exclude the entire war hazard, 
many companies have sharply reduced 
the amount issued on men in the armed 
forces or most likely to enter the serv- 
ice or to be exposed to war hazard. In 
these two countries there is no tendency 
towards a clause modeled on the British 
practice—excluding the entire war haz- 
ard at home and abroad. If, however, 
the war comes still closer, for instance, 
by a token bombing, there may be a 
concerted movement towards a clause 
excluding a substantial part of the haz- 
ard in the home areas. 

“In construing any war clause on a 
specific borderline claim, there may be 
a tendency for a company to give a lib- 
eral interpretation but it might well 
avoid any public statement which might 
be considered as enlarging the coverage 
in what may prove to be a long and 
destructive war. 


Disability and Double Indemnity 


“The disability or double indemnity 
benefit usually contains a war clause 
even though the basic death benefit is 
free from such restriction. When the 
insured enters service in time of war, 
these extra benefits usually take one of 
the following turns: 

“1. Coverage ceases and premium is 
adjusted as soon as company is notified. 
Later the coverage may be restored on 
evidence of insurability, although there 
is no such contractual right. 

“2. Coverage is wholly suspended and 
premium is adjusted. When the man 
leaves service, the coverage is automatic- 
ally restored if he resumes payment of 
full premium. 

“3. Coverage is curtailed but the man 
should be encouraged to continue pre- 
miums, thus retaining such coverage as 
there is, during service, and being as- 
sured of full coverage when he leaves 
the service. The contract as a whole 
gives valuable protection over a long 


range and is worth the full premium 
payable throughout the entire period.” 
Mortality 

As to the outlook for mortality under 
war conditions, Mr. Laird has this to 
say: “In estimating mortality among 
policyholders during the war we have 
as unfavorable factors: 

“1, Actual war deaths among the 
armed forces and civilians even though 
on new policies some such deaths are 
excluded. 

“2. The possibility of epidemics from 
influenza, typhus fever or other con- 
tagious diseases. 

“3. An acceleration of physical and 
mental breakdown among the civilian 
population due to worry, grief, overwork 
or financial dislocation. 

“4. ‘An increase in the normal rate of 
suicide. 

“On the helpful side we have: 

“1. Improved selection of risks. 

“2. The marked progress in medical 
and surgical science illustrated by the 
recent therapy for diabetes and pernici- 
ous anemia. 

“3 The introduction of the sulfa 
drugs which have such dramatic effects 
in the treatment of certain infectious 
diseases, notably pneumonia. 

“4. The more general use of blood 
transfusions for the treatment of sur- 
gical and medical shock. 

“5. Reduction in use and speed of 
automobiles, resulting in lower acciden- 
tal death rate. 

“6. Moderation in eating and drink- 
ing with a favorable effect in postponing 
the onset of certain degenerative dis- 
eases. 

“The net result is, however, likely to 
be an increase in the death rate among 
insured lives during a ‘total war’ effort.” 

Interest 

Turning to the factors of interest rates 
and expense the Society’s president con- 
tinued: “In trying to forecast the rate 
of interest we have as guides: 

“1. The trend in net effective rate 
on total assets after deducting expenses, 
net losses already incurred, and a re- 
serve for future net losses. 

“2. The net effective rate on new in- 
vestments after deducting all specific 
investment expenses, a share of over- 
head, and a reserve for potential net 
losses. 

“3. The opportunities for future in- 
vestment. Each company must replace 
old assets which mature or are sold and 
must also find an outlet for its increase 
in assets. 

“In the twelve months ending March 
31, 1942, the companies reporting to the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
increased their total assets by 1% bil- 
lion dollars and in the same period in- 
creased their holdings of United States 
Government Bonds by 1 billion dollars. 
In other words, 2/3 of the increase in 
assets went into Government Bonds. 

“In former wars the interest rate rose 
with the destruction of old capital, the 
demand for new capital, and the increase 
in risk. In this war, however, the na- 
tional government in each of the prin- 
cipal nations has apparently overcome 
the old fiscal laws and so far has suc- 
ceeded in keeping interest rates down. 

“In Canada, after two and a half 
years of war, the latest Victory Loan, 
with rates varying from 14% to 3%, 
was oversubscribed. 

“In the United States, where lower 
rates prevail, the Government apparent- 
ly expects to finance the war at an aver- 
age rate not over 244% and this view is 
endorsed by the Economic Policy Com- 


Comments on Life Insurance Under 





JOHN M. LAIRD 


mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

“Public utility and railroad bonds are 
available at somewhat higher rates of 
interest but usually the company already 
has a substantial holding in those it 
likes best and may not feel justified in 
increasing its commitments. 

“In the mortgage field where higher 
gross rates are still obtainable, part is 
absorbed by expenses and part should 
be set aside for losses in the future. 

“Ordinarily a life insurance company 
seeks diversification of assets but the 
supply of suitable corporate bonds and 
mortgages will probably diminish. As 
the Government will call on corporations 
to take more and more war bonds, it 
follows that a large part of our new in- 
vestments will inevitably be in Govern- 
ment bonds. Even though the interest 
rate may seem low in comparison with 
the rate assumed in our contracts with 
policyholders, our companies will be glad 
to do their part, as any investment in 
war bonds protects every investment we 
own. 

“In the United States the net effec- 
tive rate (after deducting expenses and 
potential losses) on new money is ap- 
parently approaching 2%4%. Although 
the rate may rise or fall in six months 
or six years, experienced investors re- 
fuse to make predictions and in the 
meantime the actuary must assume a 
rate on contracts extending over a life- 
time. 

Expenses 

“On the expense side our companies 
are paying more for almost everything 
we buy, and labor-saving equipment is 
becoming scarce. Salaries have been 
raised as a partial offset to the increased 
cost of living and the higher pay in de- 
fense industries and Government jobs. 

“Our companies are of course willing 
to pay our share of the nation’s heavy 
tax burden but the taxgatherers may 
easily overestimate our ‘capacity to pay.’ 
Practically all our assets and income are 
merely held as a trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 

“Unless there is a great increase in 
insurance issued and insurance in force, 
the total expense per unit will inevit- 
ably rise. 

Price 

“As the signs point towards higher 
mortality, lower interest and higher ex- 
pense, there will probably be an increase 
in the price of new insurance and a re- 
duction in dividends on old. 

“In Canada the Dominion Government 
now controls prices, wages and salaries 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Sinclair Executive Vice-President, 


Owen Young, Director, New York Life 





Conway Studios, Inc. 


OWEN D. YOUNG 


Owen D. Young and John S.° Sinclair 
were elected directors of New York Life 
and Mr. Sinclair, vice- 
president on July 1, 1941, was appointed 
executive vice-president, it was an- 
nounced Wednesday following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

Mr. Sinclair was president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia when 
he was elected a vice-president of the 
New York Life last year. Previous to 
that he practiced law in Philadelphia up 
to the time he was placed at the head 


who became a 





Management Ag’cy Named 
By U. S. Life in New Jersey 


Management Agency, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, has been appointed general 
agents for United States Life and will 
the company’s reducing 
Term plan of mortgage insurance. It 
will handle the company’s complete lines 
in life, accident, health and hospitaliza- 


specialize in 


tion. 

President of Management Agency is 
Robert E. Goldsby, well known in New 
York, Newark and Elizabeth in the cor- 
poration law and finance fields. He is 
a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and president, Jersey Mortgage 
Co. Carton S. Stallard is secretary- 
treasurer; Paul C. Reinhardt, Jr., assis- 
tant secretary, and William I. Bush, as- 
sistant treasurer. 





KEMP ON STANDARD BOARD 





Pacific Mutual Chairman and American 
Airways President Elected by Cali- 
fornia Standard Oil 

4. N. Kemp, chairman of the board 
of Pacific Mutual Life, and president of 
American Airways, was elected a mem- 
ver of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California yester- 
lay. Mr. Kemp, who has been in Los 
for the past few days, went to 

isco for the meeting, at which 
chosen a member of the board. 


} 


TALKS BY HERBERT HEDGES 
Herbert Hedges, Kansas manager for 
I.quitable of Iowa, addressed the Okla- 
homa City Life Underwriters Associa 
May 14 and the Ponca City Asso 
ciation the same evening, on a program 
ponsored by the Oklahoma Association 
of Life Underwriters. He is scheduled 
to talk to the Enid association today. 


tion 





Greystone Studios, Inc. 


JOHN S. SINCLAIR 


of the Philadelphia Reserve Bank in 
1936. 

The retirement from active service of 
Alfred L. Aiken, chairman of the board, 
was also announced. Mr. Aiken, who 
was first associated with the New York 
Life in 1894, became a vice-president in 
1925. He was elected president in De- 
cember, 1936, and chairman of the board 
in May, 1940. He will continue as a 
director of the company. A story about 
Mr. Aiken’s retirement and career ap- 
peared in The Eastern Underwriter, 
April 3 issue. 


Writing Life Business 
Under War Conditions 


TOLD BY SETH C. H. TAYLOR 





Outlook Rosy for Agents Who Adjust 
to Market, Canadian Tells Rhode 
Island Group 





Seth C. H. Taylor, superintendent of 
agencies, Sun Life of Canada, address- 
ing a joint meeting of the Rhode Island 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
Managers and General Agents Round 
Table of Rhode Island, told what, from 
the standpoint of life insurance, is hap- 
pening in Canada and Great Britain, 
which nations have been in the World 
War for a considerably longer period 
than this country. Mr. Taylor’s subject 
was “Merchandising in Life Insurance 
in War Time.” 

In beginning his remarks Mr. Taylor 
said: “I would regard it as unbecoming 
for me to suggest any course of action 
in the U. S. with respect to marketing 
life insurance in war time. But will 
merely attempt to tell you what has 
happened in Canada and Great Brita'n 
with the thought that it might be a 
foundation of fact—a guide in organiz- 
ing your own business as a soliciting 
agent or manager, a guide as to what 
might happen in the United States.” 
Continuous Production Gains in Great 

Britain and Canada 

Some statements made by Mr. Taylor 
follow: 

First problem for all life insurance 
men in nations at war is maintenance 
of morale, cultivation of optimism, con- 
tinuous enthusiasm for opportunities in 
the business during the war. 

At the start Canadian and British in- 
surance agents were considerably disor- 
ganized in their thinking because of the 
many new situations and problems fac- 
ing the public—increased taxation, war 
loans, transportation difficulties, discour- 
agement of field force. 

During first year of war interviews 
dropped as much as 50%; business went 
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largely institutional supervision, with two teal 
ing New York investment houses in executive 
capacity, seeks life insurance portfolio Position, 
Age 43, married. Good references, 
to leave New York. Box 1435, The Eastern 











nt 
on a toboggan, then began to sea-say 
after which there were continuous gaing 
After the first year agents discovered 
that people still had buying power, [y 
Canada life production for first twelye 
months following entrance into the war 
went up 1%; second year business jp. 
creased 12%; first quarter of 1942 ingyp. 
ance production was up 27%, 
Production history in Great Britain 
was similar. Business after decreasing 
during the first year following entry 
into hostilities, began to go the other 
way. The Sun Life’s organization with 
50% of salesmen away at war had q 
22% increase in paid business for firs 
quarter of 1942. } 
Many new situations had to be met. 
“All problems must be thought 
through,” said Mr. Taylor. “Agent's 
mind must be concentrated on the in. 
creased market from larger buying 
power and surplus funds available {or 
savings. Life insurance agents, general 
agents, and the entire industry have 
tremendous responsibility to help the 
Government. Responsibility includes get- 
ting people to save surplus money in 
long term investments, loans as govern- 
ment bonds and life insurance rather 
than spend surplus income for nonp- 
essential goods and services. We musi 
play our part by assisting governments 
to accomplish this to prevent increased 
cost of living,” 


The Big Market 


_ The second problem is one of chang. 
ing markets. In Canada where salaries 
and wages are frozen the salaried man 
is less of a prospect due to stabilized 
income with increased taxes, but still is 
a prospect nevertheless because he can- 
not buy luxury goods and services, 
Big market is $1,000 to $3,000 income 
bracket buyers. Agents must learn to 
reach into this market which from the 
standpoint of many Ordinary agents is 
almost a virgin field as they have not 
heretofore canvassed small policy buyers. 
Prospecting methods must be changed, 
It is desirable to see skilled workmen 
and foremen at their homes more than 
formerly, but an interesting development 
in the Dominion is that agents are get- 
ting better interviews than they did 
when trying to call at office and factory. 
Average size policy is much larger 
where equal number of interviews are 
obtained weekly. Agents are experienc: 
ing increased total volume and larger 
number of sales. Agents not adjusting 
their prospecting and canvassing habits 
are getting fewer interviews while their 
sales are decreasing. 
Growing Number of Key Men 
Many new corporations are being 
formed which means that there are mort 
“key men” requiring business insurance, 
A substantial increase is noted in Salary 


Savings—payroll deduction plans. Larger} A, 


writers have contacts to obtain Salary 
Savings franchises substituting this type 
of business for their usual run of high 





SECURITY ANALYST, 12 years’ expetiens || 


Willing E 


Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York T 


AM 


income buyers. for 


Transportation is now a real problem 
Gas rationing in Canada substantially 
limits agents’ willingness to do hap} 
hazard soliciting. 
_ Never before have agents been so will 
ing to listen to general agents about self 
organization. : 

Agents in Canada are given prep 
ferred gasoline ration classification | 
the interests of the economic program) 
of the national government. q 

Change Working Locale 
sy going to specific localities agen! 
find they can work “nests” of prospects & 
Thus they work all day in one factot 
or store or home area. When agetl & 
changes habits he finds he gets mote 
interviews than on previous helter-ske! 
ter system. 
Agents also find that they can canvas 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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American Institute of 
Actuaries Meet June 4-5 


EDGEWATER BEACH, CHICAGO 





To Discuss Judgment on Overinsurance, 
Extended Term Insurance, Office 
Practices and Other Subjects 





The American Institute of Actuaries 
will hold its Spring meeting at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 4-5. 
Informal discussion will be on these 
subjects : - 

I. Underwriting 
1. In view of the increased individual 
income taxes and inflated incomes 
now prevalent, should our present 
methods of judging over-insurance 
be revised ? 


2, What rules should be followed in 
imposing war clauses in 
(a) Policies reinstated either by 
payment of past-due premiums 
or by redating? 
(b) Attained age term conversions ? 
(c) Dated-back term conversions ? 
(d) Policy changes involving an in- 
crease in risk? 
3, Does the large scale movement of 


workers to wartime industries call 
for any modifications in underwrit- 
ing rules? 

II. Office Practice 

1, What economies can be introduced 
to offset the increasing costs of in- 
surance operations ? 

. Should companies require that an 
applicant who is eligible for Na- 
tional Service Insurance obtain such 
insurance before consideration is 
given to his application ? 

3. What rules have been established 
by the various companies for the 
destruction of records pertaining to 
terminated policies ? 

III. General 

. What is the attitude of the various 
companies with respect to the 
granting of extended term insur- 
ance in the years before cash 
values are granted? 

. What problems of management 
have arisen and are likely to arise 
because of the entrance into war 
service and defense industries of 
members of the home office and 
field staffs ? 

3. In what specific ways may the spe- 
cialized knowledge and capabilities 
of the actuarial profession be most 
advantageously utilized in the na- 
tion’s war effort ? 


to 


rho 





AMERICAN MUTUAL NAMES TWO 


E. W. Schedler Appointed General Agent 
at Stillwater, Okla.; C. P. Earl 
at Sheldon, Ia. 

The American Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed E. W. Schedler as general agent 
at Stillwater, Okla. and C. P. Earl as 
general agent in Sheldon, Ia. it has 
been announced by Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies Harry S. 
McConachie. : 

Mr. Schedler, a graduate of Oklahoma 
A, & M., was with the Insular Life of 
Manila from 1926 to 1936 and traveled 
throughout the Orient for that company. 
From 1937 to 1940 he was general agent 
lor the Occidental Life and returned to 
Davenport, Ia., in 1940 to represent that 
company there. He is a personal friend 
of General Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. Earl is a graduate of Duke. He 
was formerly with Midland Mutual Life 
and the Mutual Benefit. 





DEATH OF FRANK C. MANN 
Frank C. Mann, who retired in 1934 
- Ordinary manager in Boston for 
"9 Prudential, died recently at the age of 
» ’. He had been with the company 
| fifty years upon his retirement. 


Nis actos 








TO HEAR DR. H. W. DINGMAN 
Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president 
| and medical director, Continental As 
; Surance, will address a dinner meeting 
Sof the Life Agency Cashiers’ Division 
of Chicago May 19. 
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Lt Pelellen 


“Aunt Emily” is the good angel of 


She’s 


her community. 


When troubles beset the good towns- 
folk they find her’s to be a broad and 
sympathetic shoulder on which to weep. 
Even of disposition, generous and radi- 
ating an optimism reflective of her se- 
curity and happiness, she is, indeed, to 
be envied. 


The secret of “Aunt Emily’s” chronic 
smile is her independence. She 
has to look to no one for those 
things she needs in life. Her late 
husband saw to that by creating an 
income for her through his life 
insurance. 


It is true that the agent was persua- 
sive, if not actually persistent, but he 
has earned the gratitude of a little old 
lady who grows flowers in HER OWN 
GARDEN. 








oD) rudential 
Iusurauce ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 




















Homecoming Meeting 
Of New England Mutual 


EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNED 





Unveiling of Eight Mural Historical 
Paintings in New Home Office 
Building a Feature 





The national “Homecoming” agents’ 
meeting of the New England Mutual 
Life in Boston on May 18, 19, and 20, 
has been planned to coincide with the 
completion of the company’s new home 
office building. The meetings will be 
the occasion of the unveiling in the main 
lobby of a series of eight mural paint- 
ings of events in early New England 
history. The annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association will precede 
the national convention on May 16. 

“The Importance of Life Insurance in 
a War Economy” will be the general 
theme of the three-day program of dis- 
cussion meetings, which will be devoted 
to consideration of practical methods 
of increasing the effectiveness of life 
insurance in aiding the war effort and 
building for a sound peace. An antici- 
pated feature of the program will be 
a panel presentation of new compensa- 
tion and retirement plans for the com- 
pany’s fieldmen. 

Program Speakers 

Among the fieldmen who will take 
prominent part in addressing the meet- 
ings and leading discussion and clinics 
will be Frank M. See, CLU, general 
agent, St. Louis; Col. George M. Ches- 
cheir, general agent, Louisville; Merle G. 
Summers, general agent, Boston; C-. 
Preston Dawson, CLU, general agent, 
New York City; W. Watson House, 
CLU, general agent, Hartford; William 
B. Hardy, Cincinnati; George Louis 
Grimm, CLU, and John B. Parker, CLU, 
Chicago; A. Wesley Steer, CLU, Park- 
ersburg; William L. Wadsworth and 
Ernest A. Hoffman, Boston. Home office 
executives on the program include Presi- 
dent George Willard Smith, Robert G. 
Dodge, director; George L. Hunt, vice- 
president; Wm. Eugene Hays, director 
of agencies; David W. Tibbott, director 
of advertising; Homer C. Chaney, di- 
rector of field training; and William C. 
Gentry, supervisor of field service. 

Topics for clinics and panel discus- 
sions include “Business Insurance and 
Today’s Market,” “The Job of the Brok- 
erage Supervisor,” “Selling the War In- 
dustries Market,” “Pension Trusts and 
Salary Savings Plans,” and “Estate 
Planning.” 

Dr. J. Anton de Haas, noted lecturer 
and professor of international relations 
at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, will speak on 
the relation of life insurance to the war 
and post-war world. 





H. C. LAWRENCE ANNIVERSARY 





Lincoln Nat’l General Agent for Newark 
Marks 20 Years; Given Luncheon 
by Agency 

Howard C. Lawrence, general agent in 
Newark, Lincoln National Life was given 
a luncheon last week at the Hotel Treat 
by his agency force to mark twenty 
years as agency manager. In _ these 
twenty years the agency has written 
more than $53,000,000, which may be 
compared with-the $21,000 in force in 
New Jersey through the company, two 
decades ago. 

Mr. Lawrence has also been a large 
personal producer and in 1937-38 was a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 





SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY MOVES 

The agency of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life formerly at 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, under Genera: Agent Sam B. 
Sapirstein, has been moved to 50 Court 
Street. Mr. Sapirstein has been advised 
by the home office of the company that 
he is leader in personal production and 
his agency is 20% ahead of last year. 
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Jersey Ass’ns Change 
Meeting to Newark 


TO AID TRAVEL SITUATION 


Original Plans for Asbury Park; Speak- 
ers Listed; Program Chairman, 
John W. Wood 
The New Jersey State Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey have decided to hold their joint 
annual meeting in Newark at the Robert 
Treat Hotel instead of at Asbury Park 
as originally planned. Change is due 
to transportation situation brought about 
by the war. There will be a morning 
and afternoon session followed by an 
evening banquet. John W. Wood, Pru- 

dential, is program chairman. 

Speakers include Dr. Eugene E. Agger 
State Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, “Present Day Trends”; Max 
C. Fisher, assistant secretary, training 
division, Metropolitan, “Undercurrents” ; 
H. B. Berwick, supervisor of field’ serv- 
ice, Manufacturers Life, “The Fire Un- 
der the Boiler’; A. R. Jaqua, associate 
editor, Diamond Life Bulletins, “Finan- 
cial Commandos,” and R. J. Dolwick, 


supervisor of agencies, Phoenix Mutual. 


SLATE OF NEW JERSEY ASS’N 








Headed by John A. Ramsay, Conn. 
Mutual General Agent; Other 
Nominees; Vote at June 5 Meeting 

The Life Underwriters Association of 

Northern New Jersey has nominated the 

following slate of officers for the com- 

ing year, to be voted on at the annual 
meeting June 5 at Asbury Park: presi- 
dent, John A. Ramsay, general agent, 

Newark, Connecticut Mutual; first vice- 

president, John W. Wood, assistant 

manager, Van Vliet Prudential agency; 
second vice-president, Philip J. Tors- 
ney, Metropolitan manager, Bloomfield; 
treasurer, J. Stanley Dey, manager, Man- 
ufacturer’s Life, Newark; secretary, Les- 
ter Horton, general agent, Newark, 

Home Life of New York; directors, two- 

year term, Harold Nenninger, brokerage 

manager, Ramsay agency, and Fred S. 

Fern, general agent, National Life of 

Vermont; one-year term, Fred Hagney, 

Prudential, filling out the unexpired 

term of David Marks, Jr., who has re- 

signed to go with a New York City 
agency, although still operating in north- 
ern New Jersey. 

The association has purchased a $1,000 

War Bond. 

ATLANTIC AGENCY CHANGES 
Horace F. Sharp Now Manager Atlantic 
Life at Home Office; D. of C. Agency 
Director to Report to Home Office 

Horace F. Sharp, newly appointed 
manager, Atlantic Life, has just moved 
from the Mutual Building into the home 
office building of the company in Rich- 

mond with his entire office staff. W. N. 

McCord, agency director for District of 

Columbia, heretofore reporting to the 

Atlantic agency, will from now on re- 

port to the home office. R. L. Dobie, 

Norfolk general agent, will continue 

there, but district agents at other key 

points in the state will be known here- 
after as managers. Among these are 

R. C. Knight, Boykins, and L. S. Not- 

tingham, Lynchburg. These changes 

arise through recent termination of the 
contract of the Atlantic agency with 
the Atlantic Life. Mr. Sharp had head- 

ed the agency since the death of A. O. 

Swink early this year. 





STANDARD OF IND. JOINS A.L.C. 
The Standard Life of Indianapolis has 
joined the American Life Convention, 
bringing total membership of that body 
to 165, according to Col. Charles Burton 
Robbins, manager and general counsel. 
R. M. OLIPHANT ADVANCED 
Robert M. Oliphant has been ap- 
pointed agency assistant in the J. Stan- 
ley Dey agency, Manufacturers’ Life, 
Newark. 


Life Men Have United 
Jewish Appeal Dinner 





JULIUS EISENDRATH 

Julius Ejisendrath, general agent of 
Guardian Life, was toastmaster at the 
fourth annual dinner, life insurance di- 
vision, United Jewish Appeal, at Har- 
monie Club one night last week. Dinner 
was attended by insurance men from all 
parts of the city. 

The United Jewish Appeal is a cam- 
paign combining the activities of the 
three principal American-Jewish agen- 
cies in a single war emergency cam- 
paign. This fund-raising agency for 
the major organizations is to aid op- 
pressed Jews driven from their home- 
lands to Palestine, to the still neutral 
nations of Europe, to this country and 
to Latin America. The vast scope of 
the work may be gauged from the fact 
that there are 2,000,000 Poles, among 
them some 600,000 Jews, in Russia. 

Speakers were Ludwig Lore, author 
and lecturer on international affairs, and 


John A. Stevenson Speaker 


At Babson Commencement 


President John A. Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual, will address the twenty-third 
annual commencement exercises of the 
Babson Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, May 25, according to Carl D. 
Smith, president of the Institute. 


AUSTRALIAN TO TALK HERE 
James B. Brigden, Former Chairman, 
National Insurance Commission There, 

at Life Association Lunch May 21 

James Bristock Brigden, former chair- 
man, National Insurance Commission, 
Commonwealth of Australia, diplomat, 
author and economist, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker May 21 at the final formal 
meeting of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City. His sub- 
ject, illustrated with sound pictures of 
the war, will be “Australia in Peace and 
War.” Guests not in life insurance are 
welcomed. 





BOSTON SUPERVISORS ELECT 

Boston Life Supervisors at a meeting 
May 12 elected James Dwinnel, Trav- 
elers, as president for the coming, year. 
Other officers are, vice-president, War- 
ren R. Purcell, New York Life; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Samuel Daniels, Equi- 
table Society. W. Eugene Hayes, di- 
rector of agencies, New England Mu- 
tual, guest speaker, talked on “Agency 
Supervision Under War Economy.” 





Joseph C. Hyman, executive vice-chair- 
man, Joint Distribution Committee. 

Mr. Hyman said that not a_ single 
refugee who has come over here has 
been deported or become an object of 
charity. He said a system of credits has 
been worked out so that relief in Europe 
can be realized. 











ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY 
and 
HOME OF MANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ON A CAREER BASIS 


CLIFFORD L.A\CAAILLEN 
THE NORTHWESTERN A\UTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE (OA\PANY 


347 MADISON AVENUES NEW YORK CITY 
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NALU Convention To | 
Require One Less Day 


SCHEDULE OF MAJOR EVENTs 





Theme: “Life Insurance—Defendey of 
Home and Nation”; Comment by 
James E. Rutherford 





James FE. Rutherford, Penn Mutya 
Seattle, chairman, convention program 
committee, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, has announced that this 
year’s convention theme will be “Life 
Insurance—Defender of Home and Na. 
tion.” The convention will be at Minne. 
apolis, August 24-28. In_ releasing the 
theme, Mr. Rutherford said in part, “We 
as individuals and as life underwriters 
are fighting for the future of America, 
Our homes and our country are sacred 
possessions best protected by meeting 
any challenge with a strong offensive 
That we are at war does not alter the 
fundamental fact that the family unit 
must be preserved. The financial inde. 
pendence of the family cannot be guar. 
anteed for the future without a basic 
life insurance program, 

“Life Underwriters are on the eco- 
nomic offensive in the prosecution of 
this war; they are the combat troops 
of the country’s financial battle line 
Never before have we had such an op. 
portunity for service as exists today.” 

Schedule of Major Events 

Several changes have been made in 
the program this year, purpose being to 
tighten the schedule of activities to en- 
able delegates to engage in every actiy- 
ity, yet spend one less day away from 
home. Schedule of major events is as 
follows: 

Monday, August 24—National Association 
board of trustees; Million Dollar Round Table 

both all day; Tuesday, August 25—National 
Council, all day; Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table, evening; Wednesday, Av 
gust 26—Opening general session, morning; 
meeting of General Agents’ and Managers’ sec. 
tion and women underwriters, afternoon; presi 
dent’s reception and ball, evening; Thursday, 
August 27—General session, morning: National 
Council, afternoon; Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers’ annual dinner and conferment exercises, 
evening; Friday, August 28—Closing general 
session, morning; fellowship luncheon, noon, 

In former vears, the council has usu- 
ally met on Monday, the managers and 
women underwriters on Tuesday, and 
special seminar sessions on Wednesday 
afternoon. The new schedule will enable 
the delegate to arrive on Tuesday morn- 
ing and leave Friday afternoon without 
missing any convention event. 





PRU TAKES ADDED $50,000,000 





With Last Week’s $100,000,000 of 24% 
Tap Bonds Prudential Government 
Holdings Now $1,339,067,000 
Purchase of an additional $50,000,00 
of the new 214% Government bonds, due 
1967, announced Tuesday bv the Prw- 
dential brings to $150,000,000 the Pru- 
dential’s subscription for the new “Tap” 
issue since its offering on May 6. This 
purchase brings the company’s holding 
of Government bonds to the total of 

$1,339,067,000 principal amount. 

An interesting feature of the Pruder- 
tial’s additional purchase is that the 
company now owns more Government 
bonds than were in existence just prior 
to this country’s entry into the first 
World War, for on January 1, 1917, the 
gross Federal public debt was $1,226,954; 
000 or $112,113,000 less than the Pru- 


dential’s current holding. 





GUSTAVUS W. TIMPSON, 71, DIES 

Gustavus W. Timpson, former assist 
ant treasurer, Mutual Life of New York 
who retired December, 1939, died at his 
home in Orange, N. J., May 6 after? 
brief illness. 








































He was 71 years of age 


Mr. Timpson joined the company !™ f 
1888 as a messenger boy in the auditors f 


department, was transferred later to the 


cashier’s department where he becait | 


assistant cashier and then cashier. !" 


1924 he was appointed assistant treas 
urer, which position he held until hi 
retirement. Mr. Timpson was a melr 
ber of the Salamagundi Club of New 
York. 
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e Safe within the portals of the Massachusetts Mutual stands 
the assurance of home solvency for nearly half a million income 
earners and their families. 


e With over two billion dollars of life insurance in force, in 
addition to annuities, the Massachusetts Mutual is a living testi- 
monial to the integrity and perseverance of its sales-and-service 
representatives. They have made it a leader in the field. 


e For over ninety years since organization in 1851, these 
Massachusetts Mutual men and women have dedicated their 
lives to the cause of economic protection against the uncertainty 
of life and the fickleness of fate. 


e Now, in these turbulent times of rapid and radical change, 
the Directors, Officers, and Home Office personnel renew the 
assurance of constant and conscientious cooperation with 
Massachusetts Mutual field representatives everywhere. 


—Massachusell Malual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








Bertrand J. Perry, President 
Organized 1851 
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Made Director of Training 
For Mutual Life of N. Y. 


BEN H. WILLIAMS 


Ben H. Williams, CLU, since 1939 di- 
rector of sales, Southwestern Life, has 
been named director of training of the 
Mutual Life of New York, it was an- 
nounced this week by J. Roger Hull, 
vice-president and manager of agencies. 
Mr. Williams will be in charge of train- 
ing for all the company’s agents 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Williams has been primarily en- 
vaged with the Southwestern Life in 
organization and administration of that 
company’s sales training program, prior 
to which he was director of sales train- 
ing for the Bankers Life of Iowa. He 
entered life insurance in 1931, after a 
brief career in advertising, received a 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration from the Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance the same year. 
He is a graduate of Baylor University. 


50 Years With John Hancock 





FRED E. NASON 


Fred E, Nason, vice-president of John 
Hancock, and an executive of unusual 
ability, has been with the company fifty 
years, anniversary having been on 
May 2. 

Born in Boston, Mr. Nason held vari- 
ous positions with the company before 
being made secretary in 1917. He be- 
came vice-president in 1920, and a di- 
rector in 1922. 





C. C. Annett, Vancouver Island divi- 
sion manager, Confederation Life, is the 
new president of the Life Underwriters 
of Victoria. 
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President Stevenson to 
Penn Mutual Fieldmen 


In a letter to all Penn Mutual agents 
John A, 
Roosevelt's “history mak- 
“the 


President Stevenson referred 
to President 
ing radio message” emphasizing 
fact that winning the war depends on 
well as 


the direction of monetary as 


military power.” Continuing, President 


Stevenson said: “Every time a life in- 
surance policy is sold, not only is the 
financial security of the purchaser in- 
creased but the facilities of our business 
are used to carry on the Government's 
program. In the pursuit of his duty, 
therefore, every underwriter who is put- 
ting concentrated efforts into life in- 
surance distribution can feel confident 
that he is making a very substantial 
contribution toward winning the war. 
“In presenting the picture of life in- 
surance as an industry esseniial to the 
war effort, I’m not overlooking the part 
played by the life underwriters of the 
country through their organized cooper- 
ation in selling War Bonds and Stamps. 
Obviously, however, far more purchasing 
power will be diverted from consumer 
incomes to war needs if a wholehearted 
effort is made to increase the sale of 
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Hold Elections May 20 


Brooklyn Life Managers will 
meet May 20 to elect officers for the 
year 1942-43. The following slate will 
be submitted: President, Daniel J. Quinn, 
general agent, Prudential; vice - presi- 
dent, Alfred J. Johannsen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual; secretary, M. 
Warren Benton, general agent, Equitable 
Society. 


The 





both War Bonds and new life insur- 
ance. 
“I’m very sure every Penn Mutual 


representative is willing to render all- 
out service at whatever point his efforts 
will contribute most toward winning the 
war. In this connection, however, it 
is important to keep in mind the state- 
ment from the London Review to the 
effect that ‘In so far as the pursuit of 
the first essential—the defeat of the 
enemy—permits, it is necessary to keep 
the services and institutions of our civ- 
ilization, of which life insurance cer- 
tainly is one, in first-class working or- 
der.’ Consequently, in doing his utmost 
to increase the sale of life insurance, 
there can be no question that the life 
underwriter is enrolling in an essential 
and patriotic service.” 


ce 
ar 


B. W. ARNOLD, III, JOINS NAyy 


Nashville Manager of Union Central 
Commissioned a Lieut.-Commander. 
Second Manager in Active Service’ 


B. W. Arnold, II, manager, Union 
Central, Nashville agency, and a gradu- 
ate of Annapolis, volunteered for sery- 


ice and was coramissioned a lieutenant. 
commander in the U. S. Naval Reserye 
He reported for duty May 4. 4 

After a year in the naval service fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Acade 
Mr. Arnold resigned and entered bank. 
ing as a vice-president and trust officer 
of a large North Carolina bank, fe 
held that post from 1924 to 1932, leay- 
ing the organization to become a part. 
ner in a securities business in the same 
state. 

In 1938 Mr. Arnold entered life ingyp. 
ance. In April, 1941, he joined the Union 
Central as manager at Nashville, 

Mr. Arnold is the second of the Union 
Central’s agency managers to join the 
nation’s armed forces. Paul Hommeyer 
manager, Minneapolis, reported for duty 
with the Army in early April. 





F. D. Cummins has been appointed 
branch manager at Nelson, B. C.,, for 
the North American Life of Toronto to 
succeed R. E. Crerar. 
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How to Choose 


To life insurance men who are “thinking 


First, select carefully your future terri- 
Second, prepare a list of companies 
with whom you think you would be success- 
Third, form your own opinion as to 
whether any of your selected companies 
have reached a static condition in their 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne 


man are low. 





development where opportunities for a new 


Fourth, analyze the remain- 


ing companies from all angles important to 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 


you as a field man—safety, size, manage- 
ment, national reputation, variety of sales 
tools and aids, commission scales, ete. 

Then think! You may decide to make a 
change, or you may realize you are better 
off where you are. 
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HENRY M. KENNEDY 


As stated in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week, the Prudential is combining 
the work of its advertising and editorial 
departments into a new unit which will 
be the advertising and publications de- 
partment. Henry M. Kennedy, assistant 
editor of publications, will be advanced 





WILLIAM R. FOULKES 


to the position of manager of the new 
department. Frank J. Price, Jr. for- 
merly associate manager of the adver- 
tising department will be associate man- 
ager. William R. Foulkes, who was as- 
sistant editor under the old plans of or- 
ganization, will become editor of pub- 
lications, 





HUGHES HEADS VIRGINIA ASS’N 
New president of the Virginia Asso- 
Cation of Life Underwriters elected at 
the annual meeting at Roanoke last 
a is Eugene F. Hughes, Newport 
— Mr. Hughes succeeds E, Dudley 
“ierman. Vice-presidents are Winston 
Wynne, A. M. Hundley, C. C. Nelson 
and Conrad Little. Among speakers at 
the convention were Insurance Commis- 
sioner Bowles; Dr. E. G. Simmons, ex- 
= vice - president, Pan American 
te; John A, Witherspoon, president, 
aie Association of Life Underwrit- 
pe oward C, Lawrence, Newark gen- 
ai agent, Lincoln National Life; Clan- 
Oa eg connell Provident Mutual gen- 
be ee. New York City, and trustee 
ge National Association, and Wil- 
am H. Andrews, also a National As- 
sociation trustee, 






FRANK J. PRICE, JR. 





TO MEET U. S. TREASURY MAN 

A representative of the Treasury De- 
partment will meet with the Life Agency 
Group Supervisors (division of Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters) at 
their regular meeting at La Salle Hotel 
May 25. Meeting will discuss sale of 
war bonds and what additional efforts 
life offices can give to the work. George 
Brophy, Metropolitan Life, will preside. 





Life Supervisors Meeting 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York will meet at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique May 19 to hear a talk by Wil- 
lam Enright, assistant business news 
editor, New York Times. 


—> 82 YEARS OF SERVICE <— 
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UARDIAN LIFE 
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W. L. BOYCE IN NEW QUARTERS 


Many Friends Visit Agency in New and 
Larger Quarters at 
17 E. 42nd Street 

Many friends and business acquaint- 
ances visited the new offices of William 
L. Boyce, Connecticut Mutual general 
agent last week to offer congratulations 
now that the agency has moved to 17 
East 42nd Street. The offices are larger 
than the former ones and_ provide 
greater facilities for service of agents 
and brokers. 





TALKS ABOUT WIVES 

Lorraine Sinton of the Paul W. Cook 
agency, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, talked 
to the Kankakee Life Underwriters As- 
sociation on May 14. Subject of address 
was “Wives Have a Part in Prestige 
Building, Too.” A number of wives of 
insurance men were present. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 








Talk by Seth Taylor 


(Continued from Page 4) 


around their own homes with great ef- 
fect. In Sun Life organization a num- 
ber of agents have sold substantial busi- 
ness in their own neighborhoods which 
sometimes have not heretofore been can- 
vassed. One life company which had 
two branches in a large Canadian city 
moved one of the branches out of the 
financial district into a good suburb, 
with the result that business increased 
as neighborhood was thoroughly can- 
vassed. Agents no longer feel that “go- 
ing to work” means going down to the 
office in the morning and then starting 
from there on canvass. They realize that 
they were missing opportunities by con- 
fining themselves to the business dis- 
trict. 

There has been a tremendous new in- 
terest taken in life insurance. This is 
natural in view of the fact that death 
appears in so many headlines. 


“Reemploying” Men Who Have Not 
Formerly Done Well 


It is not allowed in Canada to recruit 
salesmen between ages of 17 and 45 
General agents and managers can re- 
employ some of their “old men” who 
have not been doing so well. They can 
“recruit in their own agency room.” 
Thus, they can retrain on modern 
methods some old timers with consider- 
able success. They are also picking 
these new men for retraining just as 
carefully as if being employed for the 
first time with aptitude and intelligence 
tests and especially physical examina- 
tions. 

As branch and general agency office 
costs, salaries, services, rents increase it 
is necessary to keep overhead down to 
get a larger production per salesman, 
per square foot of office space, per su- 
pervisor, per dollar of agency service 
salaries. 

Summary of Situation 


Mr. Taylor’s summary follows: 

“The future is rosy provided we shift 
and meet changing conditions. We can- 
not operate a wage and salary industrial 
economy without the financial device we 
know as life insurance providing substi- 
tute pay checks when death, old age, 
disability stop a pay check. With the 
war increasing our rate of industrializa- 
tion tremendously we must help the pub- 


lic take money out of income, out of 
circulation and lay it away for future 
use. 


“Life insurance salesmen are a great 
army of excellent salesmen—valuable to 
the nation in war loan drives, war sav- 
ings bonds, salary savings per purchase 
drives. We must do our part as i 
zens—no other group is better in this 
work; we are especially suited. In every 
community we should hat 


~ st} 
Citin~ 


ascertain wl 
Government official is in charge of the 
area and give considerable time each 
week to the nation in selling war bond 
in addition to doing our own daily work 
of selling life insurance.” 
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Families With $2,000 
Or More 36% of Total 


REPORT OF THE CURTIS SURVEY 


Keystone Group, L.A.A. Told Market 
Does Not Change; Same Families 
Move Up or Down in Income 





The new Curtis survey of consumer 
income was discussed at the May — 
meeting of the Keystone Group, 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association, 
at which Carroll Frey, Penn Mutual, 
and chairman of the group, presided. 
Complete charts and findings of the sur- 
vey were presented by John Brummett, 
advertising department, Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. 


Twice As Many Above $2,000 


The survey, which analyzes the popu- 
lation’s income pattern for 1929, 1936, 
and 1942, indicates that there are rela- 
tively more families today in the upper 
middle income brackets ($2,000 to $5,000) 
than there were in the prosperity peak 
of 1929. Dividing the population’s ag- 
eregate number of families at the $2,000 
income level, the investigation shows 
that twice as large a portion of all fami- 
lies are above that level today than were 
above it in 1936. From 18.2% in 1936, 
the total proportion of ‘ emanate units” 
or families above the $2,000 level has 
risen to 36.6%. 

“Mz — opportunity does not change, 
said Mr. Brummett. “It is true that the 
upper half is paying the lion’s share of 
the taxes. But it is also true that they 
are getting the lion’s share of the in- 
come, and they are still able to come 
out of it with the greatest amount of 
money for savings.” 

Same Families Up, Then Down 


The 
picture: 
cycles of production. 
and income are on the downtrend, fam- 
ilies are stepping down into lower 
brackets; and when employment in- 
creases and money is traveling around, 
the process is simply reversed. Families 
step up one or two brackets. But they 
are the same families, or the same kind 
of families, who were up there in the 
previous period of high activity. The 
Curtis graphs show that this up-step- 
ping process of 1936 to 1942 is almost 
the exact opposite of the down-stepping 
process from 1929 to 1936. The families 
making between $2,000 and $5,000 con- 
stituted 27.7% of all families in 1929, and 
now constitute 31% 

Markets Not Changed 

To confirm its figures, Curtis sent in- 
vestigators into plants and offices to 
interview the middle income groups 
(skilled labor and office workers), and 
found that large numbers of them were 


eon 


analysis in general painted this 
the market pattern changes with 
When ear ig ml 


people who had been in the same rela- 
tiwchy good situation in 1928 and 1929. 
They had dropped to lower incomes in 
the intervening years, and risen again 
with the trend. 

“If you are selling life insurance or 


any product to the upped middle classes, 


it is wrong to look for new people in 
today’s war economy,” Mr. Brummett 
said. “We hear a lot about changed 
markets, and how people who haven't 
had money are ‘in the dough’ today; 
but it’s old stuff to us. We’ve heard 


claims like these before. But whenever 
there is more production and more ac- 
tivity, the money divides itself up in 


the same pattern.” 
It should be noted 
findings did not take 


that the Curtis 
into account the 


curtailments which are just getting un- 
der way and which will obviously reduce 
the opportunity for the upper middle 


bracket families to spend their money. 





Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











An Editor Retires 


a 





Ernest W. Porter, editor of publications, 
Prudential, who retired on May 1 after 
forty-one years of continuous service. 


Mr. Porter’s Prudential career began 
in 1901, when he entered the Ordinary 
policy department. After serving in vari- 
ous other departments, and in the field, 
he took direction of the Weekly Record 
in 1920 upon retirement of the first edi- 
tor. His title was changed to “editor of 
publications” in 1925 and the periodicals 
in his charge since that time have in- 
cluded, in addition to the Record, the 
Prudential Old Guard supplement, the 
Ordinary agencies Bulletin, Home Office 
News and The Prudential. 





FRANCIS M. HOPE RETIRES 





Actuary of Occidental Life Since 1910 

Attended George Watson’s; Suc- 

ceeded by C. H. Tookey 

Francis M. Hope, vice-president and 
actuary, Occidental Life, is retiring after 
thirty-two years with that company and 
forty-six in life insurance, according to 
an announcement by Executive Vice- 
President Dwight L. Clarke. Mr. Hope, 
however, will continue as actuary emer- 
itus and will act as chairman of the 
risk committee. He will be succeeded 
as actuary by Clarence H. Tookey, as- 
sociate actuary since 1936 and with the 
company since 1921. 

Mr. Hope was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and was educated at George 
Watson’s College, famous internation- 
ally as the school which has produced 
many noted actuaries. He is a Fellow 
of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland 
and a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. In Scotland he was as- 
sociated with the Caledonian Insurance 
Co. from 1896 to 1910 before coming to 
this country. 





Life Insurance on 
Workers $88,000,000,000 


NEARLY FIVE TIMES 1917 TOTAL 








Group and Industrial Protection Show 
Tremendous Increase; Covered by 


125,000,000 Policies 





Latest estimate of the Institute of Life 
American work- 
five 


Insurance reveals that 
ers and their families own nearly 
times as much life insurance as they 


did at the time of World War I. The 
aggregate family protection, says the 
Institute, totals approximately $88,000,- 
000,000 among 125,000,000 policies. 

Of this total, Group insurance has in- 
creased from about $333,000,000 in 1917 
to $17,900,000,000 on 11,700,000 workers, 
with benefit payments amounting last 
year alone to $122,000,000. Industrial in- 
surance has grown from $5,200,000,000 to 
$22,100,000,000 in the same period with 
payments annually totaling about $513,- 
000,000. Workers also own approximate- 
ly $48,000,000,000 of Ordinary insurance. 

“This increase in life insurance owned 
by workers’ families,” concludes the In- 
stitute, “reflects primarily an increase 
in protection per family, rather than the 
increased population or increased na- 
tional work force.” 





Homer C. Chaney, New England Mu- 
tual, director of field training, talked to 
the St. Paul Life Underwriters, Inc., 
recently. 





Replacements 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the number of men in the services to 
date is the same or exceeds the num- 
ber taken in the entire period of World 
War I; secondly, that in percentages, 
the number taken in the last war was 
about the same percentage of total em- 
ployes as the proportion of men in serv- 
ice today is to today’s male help alone. 
In other words, in only five months of 
our participation in World War II, the 
life companies are about where they 
were at the end of the last war with 
reference to men in service. And, in 
the estimate of most home office offi- 
cials, there will be a considerable in- 
crease in such terminations before the 
end of this Summer. For example, one 
company sent 409 men to France or 
training camps in 1917 out of 3,550 total 
employes. This same company has al- 
ready lost 522 to military duty through 
April, 1942, which is about 12% of its 
male help today. 

One company has lost slightly in ex- 
cess of 10% to war services to date. In 
World War No. 1 it sent 11.5% into 
the services, but actual figures are 255 
and 190 respectively. Another company 
has already sent 17!4% of its male em- 
ployes to the nation’s forces. 

In the general employment picture 
at home offices young women have re- 
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North American Reassurance Co. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


This 92-year old company isnow 
prepared to write a complete 
line of Group Life Insurance, 


. Employer-Employee Group 


. Wholesale 


bo 


3. Associations— Labor Unions 
including civil service employees 
or teachers, state troopers and state 
police, policemen’s benevolent 
associations, 


4. Creditors 


Group 





RICHARD RHODEBECK 
Superintendent of Agencies 


ror Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 














placed most of the men. In one case, 
the female replacement was two-thirds, 
In another, it was 70%; a third esti- 
mated from 75 to 80%; and it was 90% 
in one of the largest companies. In 
general, proportion of women employes 
has changed since December, 1940, from 
about 60-40 to 65-35. 

Many College Women Being Hired 

One large company told The Eastern 
Underwriter that the number of men 
has been decreasing for some while due 
to various causes: better pay elsewhere, 
natural replacement by women, certain 
jobs have been found to be better suited 
to women than to men. This company 
has found that college women have been 
particularly efficient in the preparation 


of settlement agreements and_ other 
case-work, 
Three companies have said, categori- 


cally, that the men now serving Uncle 
Sam have been guaranteed their jobs or 
equally good ones when they return and 
that while the women replacing them 
have been hired on a temporary basis, 
the natural growth of the company and 
normal turnover would make it possible 
to retain most of them. 

One of the Hartford companies has 
had a representative visiting women’s 
colleges looking for talent which would 
fit into home office work. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 
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Benefits for Quarter 
Total $625,381,000 


sAYS LIFE INSTITUTE REPORT 


Death Claims, $254,079,000; Living Pol- 
icyholders Received Total of 
$371,302,000 





Payments to policyholders and bene- 
fciaries during the first quarter of this 
year totaled $625,381,000, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This 
is slightly more than the figure for the 
same period 1941 and 13% more than 
the last quarter total. 

Death benefit payments totaled $254,- 
079,000, under 290,699 policies. In the 
like period of last year there were 
289,368 claims. 

To Living Policyholders 


Payments to living policyholders dur- 
ing the quarter were $371,302,000. Of 
these, payments under maturing endow- 
ments aggregated $69,419,000; disability 
payments accounted for $24,948,000; an- 
nuity payments, $42,790,000 and divi- 
dends to policyholders $113,596,000. 

Surrender values paid out totaled 
$120,549,000, 18% less than in the first 
quarter of 1941, when a record low for 
such emergency call for cash was re- 
ported. 

Commenting on the quarter’s benefit 
payments, Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute, said: “These benefit 
payments, averaging $48,106,000 per 
week, make a particularly important 
contribution to the nation under war 
conditions, as they help to stabilize eco- 
nomic and family conditions on the home 
front and help to build morale.” 





Webster N. Stafford Now 
With Columbus Mutual 


Webster N. Stafford has been named 
director of field operations for Chi- 
cago, northern Illinois and northern In- 
diana for the Columbus Mutual. Mr. 
Stafford, located at Chicago, will have 
general supervision of general agents 
of the company in that territory. With 
more than twenty years in life insur- 
ance, Mr. Stafford has been Chicago 
manager for Occidental Life, and be- 
fore that, manager there for North- 
western National. 





William T. Earls Agency 
Wins President’s Trophy 


Members of the Cincinnati agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, headed by general 
agent, William T, Earls, were given a 
dinner recently by President James Lee 
Loomis in honor of that office’s progress 
in the past year from a position of 
thirty-first to third among the company’s 
agencies throughout the country. Presi- 
dent Loomis awarded the “President’s 
Organization Trophy” for this achieve- 
ment. 

This was the first official visit of Mr. 
Loomis to Cincinnati in several years. 
He was accompanied by Vice-President 
and paperintendent of Agencies Vincent 

offin. 





WIN BRAINARD TROPHY 
Blosser & Hill, P. R. Green and Mann 
Agencies Win Aetna Life 
President’s Awards 


Vice-President S. T. Whatley, Aetna 
Life, announces the thirteenth annual 
award of President’s Trophies to the 
lollowing agencies for professional 
achievement during 1941: 

Blosser & Hill agency, Toledo; Paul 

sreen agency, Seattle, and Charles 

- Mann agency, Jacksonville, Fla. 
President’s Trophy awards are based 
on agency improvement in certain ma- 
Jor phases with emphasis given to 
growth of full-time organization, lapse 
ratio, new business increase, develop- 
ment of financially successful agents and 
policyholder service activities, 
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GREAT-GRANDPA 


WAS A 
SALESMAN! 


Way back in ’67, when Union Central was 
founded, modern selling methods were unknown .. . 


NO caARS! The tire shortage gives you an idea what Great- 
Grandpa faced! All his prospects had to be reached by 
foot or horseback! Think of the percentage of successful 
calls he must have made to earn a living! 


NO PHONES! We think it’s tough when we have trouble 
contacting a prospect by telephone to make an appointment. 
But the first life insurance salesmen used up hundreds of 
miles and hours on fruitless personal calls. 


NO ADS... NO CIRCULARS 

NO SALES Alps! No typewriters or reproducing machines 
for quicker, faster office work. Every document, every let- 
ter, every contract had to be done laboriously in longhand. 
No card index systems. No sales help from the company. 
No ads to make the company name familiar and welcome. 
How would you like that? 


NO PRECEDENT! And worst of all for Great-Grandpa... 
he had to sell his prospects the whole idea of life insurance! 
No worthy examples could be pointed out. His company’s 
name meant little. His prospects had seldom seen life 
insurance work. 


Yes ... Great-Grandpa was a salesman all right. He and 
his fellow insurance pioneers had tougher jobs than we 
modern business men can wmagime.... 


... yet these early salesmen succeeded in building 
up one of America’s most important businesses ! 


We salute them on our 


SY ANMIVERSARY 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Insuring War Workers Going to 
Foreign Lands Is His Specialty 


R. W. Fairbanks of U. S. Life in New York Finds This Field 
Lucrative of Results; His Agency, Three Years 
Old, Has Quadrupled Its Business 


Making a specialty of providing life in- 
surance for war workers who have been 
assigned for duty or diplomatic work im 
foreign lands has developed a new field of 
activity for R. IW. Fairbanks, general 
agent of United States Life in New York 
City. His agency, three years old on 
April 1, has quadrupled its business in that 
time. In the following he tells of the prob- 
lems and opportuntics which exist m writ- 
ing foreign risks and the necessity for 
having a comprehenstve portfolio of con- 
tracts 

There is an old adage that “It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” In these 
find 
can and do! 


times it is hard to something to 


cheer about, but we 


This agency has been besieged with 
phone calls from brokers and agents of 
other companies regarding life’ insur- 
ance for Defense Workers going to 
Trinidad, Brazil, Carccas, Newfound- 
land, Greenland, Eretria, Venezuela, 
Bermuda and others. We are writing 


this business with the “thanks” of both 
the agent and his client. 

The United States Life, of course, has 
been specializing in foreign life insur- 
ance risks for many years and has ac- 
cumulated a fund of experience in this 
field. These cases present many inter- 
esting problems from the underwriter’s 
point of view. We have developed a 
unique type of questionnaire, similar to 
the familiar “inquiry blank” used by all 
companies, which gives the information 
we need in underwriting these cases. 

Information Required 

For instance, if your applicant were 
going to Switzerland, we would desire 
information of this blank as to his 
method of travel. Would it be by clip- 
per plane to Lisbon? Would it be by 
boat? Would it be by Military or Naval 
aircraft? How long does the applicant 
plan to spend in Europe? Will he re- 
main in Switzerland, or will he travel 
to other countries of Europe? What 
method of travel does he intend to use 
in returning to America? Is the appli- 
cant an American citizen? If not, has 
he taken out his first papers. How long 
has he been a resident of the United 
States ? 

Men going to foreign lands on con- 
struction jobs or for diplomatic work 
are being paid salaries far in excess of 
their normal earnings. They realize that 
the hazards of life are increased for 
them when they go beyond our shores 
at this time. They are therefore seri- 
ously concerned with the subject of life 
insurance protection for their families. 
They are not so much concerned with 
the cost of insurance as with getting it. 
In many cases the employer arranges to 
pay the premium, making monthly de- 
ductions from the employe’s salary dur- 
ing the year. Our company has worked 
out a series of rates from its wide ex- 
perience in this field, which are adequate 
to cover the risk. 

South American Business 

\nother field for new business which 
is growing rapidly and expanding in 
Proportion to the good will which we 
have been recently developing, is South 
\merica. Few insurance men _ realize 
that we will insure citizens and residents 
of most South American Republics at 
rates which are attractive. South Amer- 
ican cases for the most part are handled 
by mail. Examinations are made by phy- 
sicians on our staff located in the vari- 
ous cities and countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

In this connection, it is well to rernem- 
ber that the United States has a large 








RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS 


investment in South America which re- 
quires a sizeable staff of Americans on 
the job in that territory. These men are 
all excellent prospects for life insurance. 
Furthermore, they are men, hand picked 
by their respective corporations, because 
of their ability, integrity, and stability. 

3ecause of the wide territory covered 
by our underwriting, we necessarily 
must have a comprehensive portfolio of 
contracts. These include single premium 
life and endowment policies, annuities 
and all forms of Term insurance, with 
two special contracts extending to with- 
in five years of life expectancy, and then 
allowing several options. 

We have endeavored to meet the re- 
quirements of several continents in re- 
gard to both protection and investment, 
and insofar as it is possible, we cater to 
the individual thinking of these people 
both economically and psychologically. 


Brooklyn Payroll Allotment 
Canvass Under A. G. Correll 


payroll-allotment canvass in 
Brooklyn, which is being directed by 
Alfred G. Correll, chairman, Division 
of Insurance Volunteers, and general 
agent, New England Mutual, is now un- 
der way with the completion of training 
of the first group of thirty life agents. 
These men have opened a borough-wide 
canvass of every employer who has not 
yet adopted a payroll allotment plan. 

“We expect to add new groups of 
thirty men every two weeks,” said Mr. 
Correll. “Each man has been assigned 
five Brooklyn concerns, and the same 
thing will be done with the men in later 
groups until every employer in Brooklyn 
has been canvassed.” 

Assisting Mr. Correll is M. Warren 
Benton, Equitable Society general agent. 
The Insurance Volunteers operate under 
the Kings County Defense Bond Com- 
mittee, headed by Edwin P. Maynard. 


The 


FRASER AGENCY REPORTS GAIN 
The John M. Fraser agency, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, New York City, reports 
paid business for four months of 1942 
at $3,876,071 compared with $2,564,269 
for the same period last year. For 
April paid volume was $674,105. The 
four-month gain is the fourth consecu- 
tive monthly increase. 


SCHEUFLER TO HOLD HEARING 


American Savings Life Petitions to Re- 
insure Accident & Health and 
Life Business 
Superintendent of Insurance Edward 
L. Scheufler of Missouri called a public 
hearing at the home offices of the Amer- 
ican Savings Life of Kansas City, May 
18, for the purpose of passing upon two 
petitions filed by that company with 
the Insurance Department under which 
it proposes to reinsure its accident and 
health and life insurance business with 

other companies. 

The purpose of the hearing is to give 
the policyholders of the American Sav- 
ings Life, the Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City, and the Republic National 
Life of Dallas, Tex., an opportunity of 
being heard on the petitions. 

Under one of the petitions the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance would reinsure 
all of the outstanding individual and 
group A. & H. policies, individual and 
group non-cancellable A. & H. policies, 
and individual and group hospitalization 


policies (except any policies providing 


for indemnity for A. & H. or double 
indemnity for accidental death which 
are contained in or a part of life in- 


surance policies) which have been or 
may thereafter be issued by the Amer- 
ican Savings Life. 

The second petition provides that all 
of the outstanding life insurance busi- 
ness shall be taken over by the Republic 
National. 

heo. P. Beasley, president of the Re- 
public National, early in December, 1941, 
purchased control of the American Sav- 
ings Life from the Federal court trustee 
of the Underwriters Syndicate, Inc., with 
the approval of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Missouri in Kansas City. At that time 
it was stated that the American Savings 


OLD LINE LIFE REPORT 


Quarterly Statement Shows Gain i 
Paid Business of 30%; Assets 
Total $24,600,474 
Report of the Old Line Life for the 
first quarter 1942 shows, admitted assets 
of $24,600,474 and new paid increase of 
30% over the similar period 1941, Figg 
year premiums were 39% ahead while 
number of policies exceeded the first 

quarter of 1941 by 22%. 

Life Insurance in-force totaled $96. 
899,142, a net gain of more than double 
1941’s first quarter. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries amounted , 
$460,320. Death claims showed a some. 
what higher ratio. Accident and health 
premiums increased by more than 3%, 





Luncheon for Asa V. Call, 
New Pacific Mutual Head 


Asa V. Call, new president, Pacific 
Mutual Life, was given a luncheon May 
9 by Dallas general agent Lem C. Swin- 
ney, when Mr. Call was in that city to 
attend the first of four regional confer- 
ences of the company. Other home office 
officials present were William M. Roth- 
aermel, vice-president; Jens Smith, man- 
ager of agencies; Walter R. Hoeffiin, 
agency supervisor; Malcolm C. White 
manager of field training; and Carter 
Bryant, manager of recruiting and in- 
duction. 

H. Kenneth Cassidy, San Franc’seo 
general agent was in charge of the pro- 
gram. ©. Campbell Janney, general 
agent at San Diego, presided. ; 





Life had more than $13,700,000 of life 
insurance in force and admitted assets 
of $2,500,000. The capital and surplus 
as the close of 1940 had totaled $254,289, 





Actuaries Meet 
(Continued from Page 3) 


but has not tried to regulate the price 
of life insurance or annuities. 

“In the United States we are starting 
a similar program of Government con- 
trol to ‘keep the cost of living from 
spiraling upward.’ In those commodi- 
ties and goods where there is a small 
supply and a great demand, we need 
price control and rationing to keep prices 
from being doubled or trebled. 

“Tn life insurance, however, the situa- 
tion is entirely different as it deals not 
in commodities but in dollars. The price 
depends on mortality, interest and ex- 
pense. The supply of policies is unlim- 
ited although we may face a scarcity of 
suitable investments yielding adequate 
rates of interest. An increase in demand 
for policies will tend to lower the ex- 
pense per unit. 

“In the United States the Emergency 
Price Control of 1942 specifically ex- 
cludes rates for insurance. 

Business and Government 

“In the field of general business the 
trend is towards government control of 
the nation’s production, distribution and 
transportation. Although this suggests 
a socialized economy during the war and 
afterwards, it may be directed toward 
greater cooperation by government, man- 
agement and labor. 

“An interesting question has recently 
arisen in the United States regarding 
potential ‘war damage,’ i.e., property de- 
stroyed by enemy bombardment. In case 
of such loss before July 1, 1942, the Gov- 
ernment will simply reimburse the un- 
fortunate citizen and charge it to tax- 
payers as part of the cost of the war. 
In some quarters, however, there has 
been a feeling that the property owner 
should pay a premium, perhaps graded 
by zone, and that the business should 
be handled by fire insurance companies. 
After July Ist when the automatic re- 
imbursement ceases these two views will 
be brought together in a’ new plan under 
which the owner who wishes protection 
may obtain it at a flat nationwide rate. 

“The Federal Government will carry 
the major part of the risk and the fire 


companies a small part but the business 
will be handled by the companies and 
their agents. Each company and each 
agency will receive a small percentage 
as an offset to expenses. 

“In the life insurance field the Gov- 
ernment offers each man $10,000 of Gov- 
ernment insurance without war restric- 
tions at what are called ‘peacetime rates,’ 
On request it helps each man in service 
to keep in force all his company insur- 
ance up to $5,000 by advancing the pre- 
miums as a lien, and the balance by 
deducting the premiums from his pay- 
roll. 

“The companies, in turn, have encour- 
aged every eligible man to take the 
limit of Government insurance before 
applying for new restricted insurance in 
a company.” 

President Laird closed with some ob- 
servations on life insurance as an essen- 
tial industry saying in part: “Life insur- 
ance is an essential part of the great 
financial structure on which our national 
war effort rests. Patriotic life insurance 
men should remember that in peace or 
war the organization must be kept going 
in order that it may 

“1. Pay claims as promised. . 

“2. Keep outstanding contracts i 
force by collecting premiums. : 

“3. Conserve the assets of _ policy- 
holders in order that future payments 
may be made as promised. This means 
that it must invest and reinvest in wat 
bonds and other appropriate enterprises 
in a nation at war. 

Provide facilities for those who 
need new insurance. Life insurance 's 
still the only way in which the thrifty 
man can immediately create an estate im 
keeping with his earnings. A family 
can get along without a new caf but 
not without adequate insurance on the 
breadwinner. One man buys Term I 
surance and puts the balance in wa 
bonds while another buys Twenty, Yeat 
Endowment and lets the company invest 
his money in bonds or other constructive 
savings. 

“Many companies are expanding the 
scope of their sales activities to provid 
special facilities for the great body 
defense workers, now receiving substat 
tial incomes.” 
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H. O. Leach (left) and London Mayor 


for 
the Sun Life of Can- 


ada, is shown in the accompanying pic- 


Leach, general manager 


H. OG. 


Great Britain, of 


ture as he turned over to the Lord 
Mayor of London a check for £650,000. 
Picture originally appeared in the Mon- 
treal Daily Star which read: 

“Substantial additions to the British 
Fleet are on the way through a series 
of municipal Warships Weeks in wh'ch 
special bond sales campaigns were car- 
ried out throughout the United King- 
dom. .In Westminister, the biggest 
single transaction is credited to a Cana- 
dian corporation, the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Co., on behalf of which H. O. 
Leach, general manager for Great Bri- 
tain, is pictured turning over a check 
for £650,000 to the Mayor. In Canadian 
dollars equivalent the sum is $2,892,500.” 

Mr. Leach is well-known in this coun- 
try. Before joining the Sun Life’s or- 
ganization he was manager of the life 
insurance department of Alfred M. 
Best Co. 

The Penn Mutual Life home office 
has a bowling team of which it is very 
proud. The team has completed its 
season as champion of “A” section in 
the Philadelphia Financial Bowling 
League, and competed in the American 
Bowling Congress tournament at Co- 
lumbus, O. 

George W. Foulke, head of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia premium collection 
ofhce, is captain of the team. Others 
who made the trip to Columbus are 
Melvin Burman, Malcolm Davis, Walter 
Mileham, Horace Love. 





The changing in format of the Edward 
A. Woods Co.’s agency, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Pittsburgh—dissolv- 
ing the corporation— attracted wide at- 
tention not only among general agen- 
cies throughout the country, but also 
in legal circles. 

The trend of general agencies towards 
incorporation started some years ago. 
It has had some advantages. On the 
other hand, there are some disadvan- 
tages in the corporate form of admin- 
istration, and a number of general agen- 
cies are now studying the situation with 
legal taxation and other points of view 
under review. 


Conversation at one of the tables at 
a recent CLU luncheon meeting in New 
York City was unusually interesting be- 
cause of its bearing on current situations 
in the agency offices. There were a large 
number of questions shuttled across the 
tables. Here were some of them: 

“What do you reply when a prospect 
says he won’t buy a policy because of 
the war-clause?” “Do you think that 
the agency meetings in your agency are 
worth your while?” “How often do you 
hold them?” “Are they just lectures, or 
can the entire agency membership take 
part?” “Do you sell more insurance to 
fewer prospects or smaller policies to 
a greater number?” “How do you ar- 
range your office time—how much time 
spent in the office?” “Has the market 
changed really or is this an excuse for 
agents who merely have not applied 
their knowledge to the new situations 
of their present class of prospects ?” 

Uncle Francis. 





Equitable of Iowa Gains 
6% for Four Months 


_ The Equitable of Towa reports a gain 
in both life insurance and annuities in 
April over the same month 1941. April 
total was $4,210,037 for an increase of 
cé%o. | For the year to date volume is 
$19,397,358 for a gain of 6%. Life in- 


port; F. G. Sherer, Indianapolis. Lead- 
Ing agencies were Hoey & Ellison Life 
Agency, Inc., New York: J. R. Town- 
send, Indianapolis, and P. B. Rice, Har- 
tisburg, 


TRENTON TO HEAR CHANALIS 
_ Trenton Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will hear Michael N. Chanalis, 
counsel for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
“lation of Northern New Jersey, at a 
luncheon meeting May 18. 





Iowa Farms Association 
Names Joe Auer President 


Joe S. Auer, Bankers Life of 
has been elected president of the Iowa 
Farms Association to Duncan 
Steele, Connecticut Mutual. Vice-Pres- 
ident is T. S. Hefley, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; secretary-treasurer, Arthur S. Mc- 
Gill, Equitable of Iowa. The association 
is composed of farm supervisors and 
loan agents for insurance companies and 
other institutional landlords and loaning 


Iowa, 


succeed 


agencies. 





ARTHUR COLVIN DEAD AT 53 

Arthur Colvin, Illinois agency mana- 
ger, Fidelity Life, died May 7 at Clinton, 
Ia., at the age of 53. He had been ill 
for some while. 


Unsuccessful Agent A 
Handicap to Agency 


MAY BE DROPPED TACTFULLY 


C. O. Fischer Tells Massachusetts Mutual 
General Agents It Improves 
Morale and Prestige 


In a recent address before general 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
their meeting in Detroit, Vice-President 
Chester O. Fischer discussed the mutual 
advantages in tactfully helping the un- 
successful agent to withdraw himself 
from the life insurance business. Sub- 
stance of Mr. Fischer’s remarks are 
given below. 

“It may require courage to eliminate 
an agent who turns in some business, 
be it however small, for every general 
agent is naturally eager for every bit 
of desirable business to swell his 
agency’s total. Yet there are many good 
reasons why the man who has been un- 
successful—and who you realize will 
never succeed—should be eliminated 
from your organization, 


Improves Service and Morale 


“The elimination of the unfit agent 
will promote a higher standard of serv- 
ice to, and a greater acceptance by, the 
agency’s present and future policyhold- 
ers—more intelligent recommendations, 
and a more effective presentation of 
them. The unfit agent does not perform 
good service. He cannot effectively in- 
form and persuade. He is not truly 
useful in this phase of the underwriter’s 
job. 

“The elimination of the unfit agent will 
immeasurably promote agency morale— 
the pride, enthusiasm, and interest of 
the worthwhile members of your or- 
ganization. And morale promotes re- 
sults. Success thrives in an atmosphere 
of success. On the other hand, ‘misery 
loves company’—and individuals accept 
failure with increasing complacency as 
the number of failures increase. 

“The tail-ender is most likely to be 
the fellow with radical social ideas, with 
all their disturbing and demoralizing in- 
fluences. His elimination lessens the 
wide differences in individual production 
levels, which frequently contribute to a 
temperamental, unreasonable attitude on 
the part of the larger producer. Fur- 
thermore, his elimination removes the 
need for illogical contest arrangements 
designed to give the hopeless agent a 
chance to win, but which actually serve 
only to rob the contest of interest and 
incentive for the worthwhile man. 


Aids Production and Prestige 

“The elimination of the unfit agent 
will directly help the agency’s produc- 
tion. It eliminates his wasting the time 
of the good producer to talk over his 
unending problems. The unfit agent is 
almost invariably the greatest offender 
as to futile theorizing and time-consum- 
ing, production-wasting chatter. It will 
remove the temptation to waste good 
office leads on men who cannot sell— 
and who usually forfeit, for the agency, 
the business potentials in leads given 
them. 

“The elimination of the unfit agent 
will improve prestige—for the agency, 
for the company, and for the institution 
of life insurance. His elimination is 
among the major contributions the gen- 
eral agent can and should make, toward 
raising the standing of life underwriters 
generally in the eves of the public. 


Is Profitable 


“The elimination of the unfit agent 
will directly aid in recruiting. Time 
spent on the hopeless agent is time 


denied the basic recruiting job. Good 
prospective recruits are attracted to, and 
more readily sold on, the agency with 
prestige and morale. Good agents, take 
a justifiable pride in their agency, can 
be a major source of the best class of 
recruits. Good men attract others of 
their own high caliber. The reverse is 
true of the poor agent. 

“The elimination of the unfit agent is 
profitable. It will eliminate his wasting 
the time of the agency’s clerical staff, 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
IN ITS 
ASCENDENCY 


GO a 
SPECIAL INDEMNITY 





Write for this booklet 
The PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company of New York 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH DEPT. 
John T. Haviland, Manager 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 











Lauer Agency Leads 


Continental American 


Matthew Lauer, Continental American 
general agent, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, has received a letter of con- 
gratulations from Adolph A. Rydgren, 
president of the company, on the occa- 
sion of his agency leading all company 
offices during April as well as for the 
year to date, in both volume and new 
premiums. 


SHOEMAKER TALK IN PRINT 

This month’s issue of Provident Notes, 
house organ of the Frovident Mutual 
Life prints a reproduction of a speech 
delivered before the Philadelphia-Paret 
general agency recently by George 
Shoemaker, company’s general agent, 111 
John Street, New York. 





the supervisor, and the general agent; 
and time is money. Time saved for the 
general agerit is time available to help 
his worthwhile men—those who deserve 
all possible assistance, and will return a 
profit on it. It will save waste in license 
fees. It may eliminate having to pay 
commissions to a person with no moral 
right to receive them (Term Automatic 
Life upon automatic conversion). 

“Tt will promote a higher quality and 
persistency of business. What little 
business is secured by the unfit agent 
is likely to be poorly sold, and to the 
least desirable type of buyer. 

“Tt will lessen the possibility of fidel- 
ity loss. Most financial irregularities 
are to be found among the unsuccessful. 
It will eliminate a substantial and inevit- 
able cash loss to the general agent. 

In Agent’s Interest 

“The elimination of the unfit agent is 
in his own interest. It is not a matter 
of being cold-blooded or harsh, but of 
being sensible and logical, and avoiding 
mistaken kindliness. Vital as it is to the 
general agent’s interest, the unfit agent 
himself is the greatest gainer of all, 
when he chooses a new field of endeavor 
in which he can succeed.” 
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This edition is published in two 
parts, Part II being the annual Cas- 
ualty and Surety Production Sec- 
tion. 


CASUALTY-SURETY PRODUCTION 
DISCUSSED IN PART II 

Part II of this edition 
production in casualty and surety lines 
with the chief feature being the country- 
wide experience of ali companies in this 
field for the 1937-41 period as well as 
the line-by-line experience of the same 
companies for 1941 only in New York 
State. The Casualty Experience Ex- 
hibit of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, from which this data was 
obtained, points to the significant fact 
that the past year produced the largest 
volume of stock company casualty and 
surety premiums ever written in a single 
year—$750,286,017, a gain of 15% over 
1940. Substantial increases in volume 
were made in all lines, the largest be- 
ing in accident and health, automobile 
Jiability and auto P.D. and workmen’s 


is devoted to 


compensation, 

With the entire nation in 
of an all-out war effort, an additional 
feature of Part II has been to depict 
and dramatize participation of the cas- 
ualty-surety business in the fight for 
victory. The many new and perplexing 
problems which are being handled—and 
this edition 


the midst 


ably, being discussed in 
by experts in their various lines. At 
the same time, the post-war era is not 
overlooked and the enormous market 
for insurance protection which will then 
exist is given in detail. 

Leading agents of the country from 
coast to coast have joined in a sympo- 
sium of opinion on how they have pre- 
pared for the expected slump in automo- 
bile premium volume due to car, gaso- 
line and tire rationing. Undiscouraged 
by developments in recent weeks, they 
“diversification of lines” as the 
answer to this problem. 

\lso featured is the increased role 
which insurance advertising is playing 
war effort, keeping up 
agency morale and cooperating with the 
Federal authorities in campaigns against 
sabotage and careless and dangerous 


give 


in the all-out 


conversation. They are doing a good 
job in stressing in their copy the need 
for safe car ‘driving and greater empha- 
prevention and plant 
In an interesting symposium, 
ad managers of casualty-surety compa- 


sis on accident 


safety. 


nies discuss changes already made in 
advertising trends and tempo. 

To complete the wartime sales picture 
a number of articles in this edition re- 
late to personal experiences on the pro- 
duction firing line, and many are the 
suggestions aimed to increase sales in 
miscellaneous casualty-surety lines which 
are needed today more than ever before. 





VITAL ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

Ordinarily statistics reviewing indus- 
trial accidents and deaths are indiffer- 
ently received by the American public 
who will skip such articles to read about 
the swimming pools of motion picture 
actors, but in war times such figures 
cannot be nonchalantly passed over be- 
cause they have too important a bear- 
ing on our war effort. The more ad- 
dresses delivered by insurance men at 
the present time emphasizing the eco- 
nomic reaction to occupational accidents 
and diseases the better for the nation 
because if the story is told often enough 
it is bound to sink in. 

An important paper of this type was 
delivered by Walter S. Payne, manager 
engineering and inspection department 
Aetna Affiliated Cos., at a forum «under 
the auspices of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut held last week. 
Some of the startling figures he gave 
are printed herewith, together with some 
of his interpretations: 

(a) Eighteen thousand persons were 
killed in industry last year and about 
1,500,000 injured, with a direct cost from 
death and injuries of over $490,000,000. 

The National Safety Council figures 
that an additional 29,000 were killed in 
off-the-job accidents. This loss of man- 
power represented labor sufficient to 
build 20 battleships, 200 destroyers and 
7,000 heavy bombers. 

(b) Our economic loss last year from 
occupational diseases was at least 
$10,000,000. 

(c) The best estimate we can make 
on absenteeism shows 300,000,000 days 
lost annually through illness. These fig- 
ures are conservative when compared 
with the 400,000,000 days lost through 
illness as_estimated by the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation, with a conserva- 
tive estimated cost of $1,200,000,000 if we 
use a per diem wage of $4.00. 

(d) Our property damage and inciden- 
tal losses due to accidents are at least 
twice the amount paid for personal in- 
juries resulting from occupational acci- 
dents (some statisticians use the figure 
of 4 times the actual Compensation cost 
of each injury). This would produce an 
indirect economic loss for property and 
incidental features resulting from occu- 
pational accidents of approximately 
$1,000,000.000. 

(e) This total is astounding and no 





Left to right: S. T. Whatley, K. A. Luther, H. Arthur Schmidt, Morgan B. 
Brainard, Tim W. Foley 


Picture shown above was taken at recent banquet of Life Managers Association 
of New York when President H. Arthur Schmidt of the association presented a 


gavel to the retiring president, K. A. Luther. ait 
rainard, president of the Aetna Life, who was principal speaker at the banquet. 
. Whatley vice-president Aetna Life, is at extreme left, and at extreme right 
_ W. Foley, president of Mid-Town Managers Association. 
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John M. Sisk, of L. W. Spickard 
Milwaukee agency of the Bankers Life 
Co., has been made chairman of the 
alumni board of directors of Marquette 
University and is in charge of the 
Spring alumni meeting. Sisk, former 
“Big Train” of Marquette, won fame in 
football and track at his alma mater. 
After graduating, he joined the Chicago 
3ears of the National Professional Foot- 
ball League, with which he played sev- 
eral years. 

* * * 

Charles F. Sprague, general agent, 
State Life of Indianapolis, has been 
elected president of the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


Johnson D. Hill, Atlas Life president, 
is a Democratic nominee for lieutenant- 


governor of Oklahoma. 
x * x 


J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual general agent, Oklahoma City, has 
been made chairman of that city’s chap- 
ter of the Red Cross. 

< Ss 


Olin F. Fulmer, Savannah manager, 
Mutual -Life of New York, has been 
elected president of the local chamber 
of commerce. 





efficient executive can countenance this 
waste of over $2,700,000,000 annually. 

An industrial plant producing special 
steels had a loss of 392%. This means 
that for every dollar paid the insurance 
company as premiums, there was $2.92 
paid out for losses alone. These figures 
excluded all overhead charges. The 
management of this concern adopted the 
basic principle heretofore mentioned and 
in two years reduced the loss ratio to 8%. 
This concern then continued to operate 
four years without a lost time accident. 

If this great reduction in accident fre- 
quency and severity, with a relative de- 
crease in rates, were the only results 
obtained, it would have paid the carrier, 
the management and the employes for 
the effort expended, but these results 
tell only half the story. 

As a result of this concerted effort 
the plant, which is rated to turn out 
1,500 tons of steel a month, has turned 
out from 2,200 to 2,400 tons of steel a 
month. Furthermore, production costs 
have been more than cut in half since 
the management took this new view- 
point. 


Mrs. Homer H. Lipps of Lewiston, 
Ida., arrived in New York last week 
for a short visit en route to Massachu- 
setts to visit her parents. Her husband 
is a former president of the Idaho As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and its 
national councillor. 

x © & 

Eric A. Johnston, Spokane, Wash, 
who has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the JU, S, 
and who is president of the Columbia 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., is a 
member of the boards of directors of 
the New World Life, the First National 
Bank of Seattle. 

* * x 

Edward L. Bernays, public relations 
counsel, has moved from the Graybar 
suilding to 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 

* * 

J. Arthur Marvin, a partner in the 
well known accounting firm of F. W. 
Lafrentz & Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants which held 
its annual meeting May 11 in New York 
City. Mr. Marvin has been first vice- 
president of the society during the past 
year. He has also served as chairman 
or a member of its various committees 
including public relations, which he or- 
ganized in 1939. Founder of his firm 
is F. W. Lafrentz, widely known board 
chairman of the American Surety and 
affiliated companies. 

* * * 


Daniel W. Wynkoop, M. Warren Ben- | 


ton agency, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Brooklyn, joined the Society 
two years ago after having been with 
real estate department of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. He has specialized in 
Assured Home Ownership Plan of life 
insurance and is now enrolled for the 
Society’s Half-Million Club. In the te 


cent Par for Parkinson campaign he § 
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wrote thirty applications during Apri [ 
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H. Clyde Edmundson, vice - presides! 
of America Fore, has been nominate 


for president of the Board of Fire Ur 
John P. Bree | 


derwriters of the Pacific. 
den, manager of Corroon & Reynolds 
has been nominated vice-president. 

x ok 


David A. Barry, Pacific Coast managt! 
of the Pearl, has returned from a vist 


to the head office in New York City. 
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Bud Sprague Goes on Active Service 
With U. S. Army 


Mortimer E. (Bud) Sprague, the fa- 
mous football player who joined the 
Home Insurance Co. twelve years ago, 
and was made vice-president in October, 
1939, yesterday reported to the War 
Department for active service. His rank 
in the United States Army 1s that of 
captain, and he will be in the planning 
division of the transportation service. 

Captain Sprague’s first position with 
the Home was as special agent in the 
service department. In May, 1932, he 
was advanced to assistant manager ol 
that department and in 1934 was given 
the additional duties of supervisor in 
the New York metropolitan territory. 
In April, 1935, he was advanced to as- 
sistant secretary in charge of the met- 
ropolitan department and on November 
9 1936, was made secretary. Jeginning 
with April, 1938, he served as general 
manager of the service department. 

Bud Sprague has been one of the best 
known figures in the athletic world and 
numbers his friends by the hundreds in 
all parts of the country. He was born 
in Texas and first played college foot- 
ball on the team of the Universitv of 
Texas. After graduation he entered West 
Point and in 1928, the year before leav- 
ing the Academy, he was captain of 
the football team. In all he played col- 
lege or Academy football seven years. 

In the insurance business Mr. Sprague 
quickly won recognition, his promotions 
in the Home quickly following each 
other, 

* ok Ox 


Three New Directors of Aetna 
Insurance Co. 

Three new directors of 
Insurance Co.—Charles S$. McCain, 
Frank K. Houston and W. C. Langley 
—are all well known figures in the New 
York financial world. 

Charles S. McCain became associated 
with Dillon, Read & Co. in 1939, and has 
been head of it since 1940. He is a 
native of Arkansas and was graduated 
from Yale in 1904. He began his bank- 
ing career in Little Rock, Ark., in 1899. 
He became president of the National 
Park Bank of New York in 1927 and two 
years later was elected president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, later 
hecoming chairman of the board. From 
1934-9 he was president of the United 
Light & Power Co. of Chicago. He is 
a director of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
{orn Products Refining Co., Interna- 
tional Paper Co., National Cash Register 
Co, American Viscose Corporation, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., Kansas City South- 
ern Railway and Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railroad. Charles S. McCain is a 
brother of W. Ross McCain, president 
of the Aetna, 

Frank K. Houston has been president 
of the Chemical National Bank & Trust 
Co, of New York since 1935. He was 
born in Tennessee and was graduated 
rom Vanderbilt University in 1904. He 
8a director of several railroads, in 


the Aetna 


























cluding the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and 


the Westchester Electric Railroad. 

W. C. Langley is head of the New 
York investment banking firm that bears 
his name—W. C. Langley & Co.—and 
is alsO a director of numerous large 
companies, including the American 
Chicle Co., McCampbell & Co. Inc., 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern R. R. 
and the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corporation. He is a graduate of Yale 
University. 


Where Were the Traffic Cops? 


One breezy paragraph in Profile on 


Ralph Ingersoll, editor of PM, printed 
in The New Yorker recently, reads 
thus: 


“He (Ingersoll) is determined not to 
waste a minute. Before he was firmly 
grounded by PM’s stockholders he used 
to fly his own Fairchild monoplane, 
roaring down out of the sky at 125 miles 
an hour with his briefcase under his 
arm: after that, until conserving rubber 
got to be his patriotic duty, he drove a 
Lincoln Zephyr as though pursued by all 
the yelping imps in hell. His chauffeur, 
once a dirt-track racer himself, said that 
nothing in the old days could quite com- 
pare with rounding a corner with Inger- 
soll, ‘a very active type man,’ presiding 
at the wheel.” 

x * x 


How Plants Are Guarding Them- 
selves Against Incendiaries 
and Saboteurs 


Industrial plants throughout the coun- 
try are profiting by the experience of 
war-torn European cities and_ have 
planned safeguards against incendiaries 
and saboteurs. Employes are organized 
and drilled in fire-prevention work, 

An example is the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., Chicago, which has 
appointed as fire marshal of their plant 
J. J. Murphy, a former battalion chief 
of the Chicago fire department. In this 
plant a complete fire organization has 
been worked out and the factory divided 
into eight fire zones, each zone having 
its own brigade of five men. In addi- 
tion, there is one general brigade con- 
sisting solely of maintenance men who 
are familiar with the complete Kellogg 
factory. For the night shift there are 
two brigades—one for each side of the 
plant—making a total of eleven brigades 
for the entire factory. 

Each zone has a messenger who turns 
in the alarm and remains at the alarm 
station until the arrival of the regular 
brigade. 

A fire demonstration was staged by 
the officers of the Chicago Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau in the Kellogg Company's 
seventy-car garage. The demonstration 
showed the various types of fires and 
the kind of equipment to use to fight 
each successfully. A model of an incen- 
diary bomb was shown and its make-up 
and reaction described by the officials, 
who laid particular stress on the careful 
handling of such a bomb, pointing out 
that the usual type of fire-extinguishers 





will not control the blaze, because of its 
being due to magnesium. The only 
means of control is to smother it in 
sand and then turn a fine spray of 
water on the sand. Fire drills are held 
twice weekly. 

* * 


Massachusetts 10% Law Respecting 
Agents and Brokers 


The new “10% law” respecting Mas- 
sachusetts agents and brokers is attract- 
ing considerable attention. The law, en- 
acted in that state last year, provides 
that the Commissioner of Insurance shall 
refuse to issue or renew any license if 
he finds that more than 10% of the ag- 
gregate net commissions received by an 
individual, association, partnership or 
corporation licensee during the term of 
any prior license or renewal, or which 
would probably be received during the 
term of a new license thereunder, re- 
sulted or would result from insurance 
on and in respect to the property or 
any interest thereon of the following: 


“(1) An applicant; 

“(2) Any member of any firm or association 
of which an applicant is a member or owner; 

“(3) An owner of any interest in an asso- 
ciation or partnership which is an applicant 
and the spouse, if any, of such owner; 

(4) The stockholders of a corporation which 
is an applicant and their spouses, if any; 

“(5) Any corporation owning an interest in 
a corporation which is an applicant, or any 
firm or association, its members or owners, and 
their spouses, if any, who individually or col- 
lectively own more than fifty per centum of 
the capital stock of such an applicant, and any 
other corporation of the capital stock of which 
such firm or association, its members or own- 
ers and their spouses, if any, own more than 
said percentage; 

“(6) Any corporation of the capital stock of 
which an applicant or the applicants, individ- 
ually or collectively, own more than fifty per 
centum, ; 

“(7) Any affiliate or subsidiary of any cor- 
poration mentioned in this section; i 

“(8) An employe or an employer of an ap- 
plicant ; ; 

“(9) Any person for whom an 
or acts as trustee. 

_ “The word ‘applicant,’ as used in this sec- 
tion, shall include an individual appointee un- 
der section 163, and an individual applicant 
under sections 166, 167 or 168, an association, 
partnership or corporation which is an appli- 
cant under sections 172A, 173 or 174, and an 
individual to be specified as a trustee in a 
license issued to such an association or as an 
officer or director in a license issued to such 
a corporation, or covered under a license is- 
sued to such a partnership, and, in the case 
of every such individual, shall include his or 
her spouse, if any.” 


applicant is 


The full text of the law was published 
in The Standard of Boston, May 1, 
* * x 


James G. Batterson Anecdote 

Henry Carter, chairman of the United 
States boards of the Caledonian and the 
Netherlands, recently called on the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. home office and 
while there told about the historic visit 
which a Hartford man paid to the Rail- 
way Passenger Assurance Co. of Lon- 
don in the early ’60’s which visit resulted 
in the formation of the Travelers In- 
surance Co. in 1863. 

At an early age Mr. Carter entered 
the insurance business with the Rail- 
way Passenger, his immediate superior 
being Frank L. Harding, its secretary. 
Harding, like Carter, had entered in- 
surance when very young and took a 
paternal interest in Carter. One day in 
talking to him he said: 

“Never think small favors are of 
minor consequence. By doing a small 
favor for a stranger | became the found- 
er of the first casualty insurance com- 
pany in America.” 

Harding then pointed to a photograph 
on the mantlepiece. It was the like- 
a patriarchal countenance, with 
Homeric beard and brow. Beneath the 
picture was inscribed: “To Frank L 
Harding, the real founder of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, U. S. A.” 

Mr. Harding then told how, many 
vears before, an American had come 
into the office of the Railway Passenger 
Assurance Co. and had asked to see 
the senior official so that he might sat- 
isfy his curiosity concerning an accident 
insurance ticket he had bought on a 
journey from Leamington to Liverpool. 
The senior official, W. J. Vian, shunted 
the American over to a youthful clerk, 
Frank L. Harding. 

“He asked more questions in an hour 
than any man I ever encountered,” 
said of the American, “then 


ness of 


Harding 





MORTIMER E. SPRAGUE 





disappeared. Some years afterward he 
wrote to me. His name was James G. 
3atterson and he told me I had helped 
him organize the Travelers. ‘If you 
ever go to America, visit that company 
and see how tall oaks from little accom- 
modations grow,’ he wrote.” Batterson 
was president of the Travelers for many 
years. 
* es 


George E. Allen Going to Ireland 
Upon Invitation From Red 
Cross There 


Chairman Norman Davis announces 
that the American Red Cross will send 
two special representatives to confer 
with the Irish Red Cross and the of- 
ficials of the Irish Government in regard 
to sending a quantity of needed medical 
supplies to Eire for refugees and civil- 
ians. George E. Allen, vice-president 
of the Home Insurance Co., formerly 
District of Columbia Commissioner and 
now acting as assistant to the chairman 
of the American Red Cross, will go from 
Washington to Dublin and will be met 
there by Dr. Daniel P. O’Brien of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, who is now in 
London. 

Mr. Allen and Dr. O’Brien will survey 
the needs in Ireland for medical and 
hospital relief to civilians who are refu- 
gees or victims of the warfare. Mr. 
Davis said they are going upon the in- 
vitation of Judge Conor A. Maguire, 
chairman of the Irish Red Cross. Judge 
Maguire is president of the High Court 
of Justice. 

Mr. Allen, who served as a volunteer 
on the Red Cross Advisory Committee, 
agreed several days ago to undertake 
the mission to Ireland for Mr. Davis and 
will depart soon. 

Chairman Maguire of the Irish Red 
Cross has been notified by Mr. Davis 
that the mission will be sent and today 
cables as follows: 

“Trish Red Cross welcomes promised 
visit American Red Cross representa- 
tives Mr. Allen and Dr. O’Brien and 
reciprocates best wishes, success Amer 
ican Red Cross.” 

* * * 


Bugbee Calls Stirrup Pump Not 
Fully Effective 

Percy Bugbee, general manager of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, who was in New York City las 
week before proceeding to the annual 
N.F.P.A. convention at Atlantic City, 
said that British fire-fighters have re- 
vised their opinions about the useful- 
ness of the stirrup pump in fighting in- 
cendiary bombs. He advised the use 
of stirrup pumps only when other means 
of fire-fighting are unavailable. 

“It is unfortunate that so much ad- 
vice has been given to the public on the 
reputed importance of using a fine spray 
on bombs,” Mr. Bugbee said. “What is 
actually needed is a heavy spray with 
enough wetting power to speed up the 
burning of the bomb so as to get rid 
of it. Stirrup-pump nozzles do not pro- 
duce a sufficiently heavy spray for most 
effective work on incendiary bombs.” 
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Clark Presides Over 
Meeting of W.L.B. 


WESTERNERS AT SKYTOP, PA. 





Loyalty Group Vice-President in Presi- 
dential Report, Discusses 
Timely Topics 





Herbert A. Clark, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent and Western manager of the Loy- 
alty Group, president of the Western 
Insurance Bureau, presided over the ses- 
sions of the bureau on May 13 and 14 
at Skytop, Pa. 

Reporting on the activities of the 
bureau since its last meeting, President 
Clark discussed the optional coverage 
policy, liquidation of the Uniform Print- 
ing & Supply Co., war risk plans of the 
War Damage Corporation, the new New 
York Standard fire insurance policy, and 
the question of renewal endorsements 
for fire insurance policies. He also com- 
mented on the vital part insurance is 
taking in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s war and defense activities. 

William E. Wollaeger, president, Con- 
cordia Fire, and Ernest Soenke, secre- 
tary, Security Fire, were appointed as 
the nominating committee; Charles D. 
James and Herman Ambos, vice-presi- 
dent, Loyalty Group, constituted the 
press committee and the entertainment 
committee was composed of Mr. Wal- 
laeger, Lloyd W. Brown and Frank J. 
Breen. 

Directors Choose Officers 

Members of the bureau elected the 
board of directors which in turn met and 
selected officers for the ensuing year on 
Wednesday. Selection of the time and 
place for the next annual meeting was 
referred to the board of directors for 
determination, 

The report of the Subscribers Actu- 
arial Committee was presented by Man- 
ager Russell Hobbs on Wednesday after- 
noon, 

Manager R. A. Parker of the Chicago 
3oard of Underwriters talked briefly 
on the separation of the rating and serv- 
ice departments of the Chicago board. 

Thursday morning, Attorney Donald 
Claussen of Chicago made an address on 
the subject, “The Defense Rests,” fol- 
lowing which the annual meeting of the 
Western Sprinkled Risk Association was 
held. J. C. Hiestand is president of the 
W.S. BR. A. 

Seventy-five Present 

Special entertainment and a_ bridge 
tournament were provided for the 
women guests, and a banquet was held 
on Wednesday evening. Approximately 
seventy-five attended. 

The Chicago contingent arrived in two 
special cars the day before the meeting 
opened. Among the early arrivals were 
the following, many of them accom- 
panied by their wives: 

President Clark, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident W. B. Rearden, Vice-President 
Herman Ambos, Second Vice-President 
P. C. Abney and Director August J. 
Luedke of the Loyalty Group; Clark 
Munn, Cook County Loss Bureau; K. L. 
White, Underwriters Adjusting Co.; 
Messrs. Hobbs, Parker and Claussen 
and Don Coultrin, Uniform Printing Co. 


Hauser Nimsinaued as Head 
Of N. J. Special Agents 


The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
June and the following have been nomi- 
nated for officers for 1942-43: president, 
Paul M. C. Hauser, Security Group; 
vice-president, William B. Holmes, York- 
shire Group; secretary, William F. Ohl, 
Jr., Home; treasurer, Herbert G. Guem- 


pel, Northern of New York. 


Small Urges Support 
For Safety Standards 


ADDRESSES N.F.P.A. MEETING 





President of Organization Stresses Com- 
munity Fire Hazards Caused by 
Incendiary Bombs 





Opening the first general session of 
the forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association at 
the Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic City 
on Monday, President Alvah Small, who 
is also president of Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, set the stage for four days of 
reports and discussions of wartime fire 
hazards and their cures by leading fire 
protection engineers of the United States 
and Canada. 

“The public and the insurance press 
view with justifiable alarm the upturn 
in the fire loss records from recent 
lows,” said Mr. Small. “This increase,” 
he reported, “and a goodly part of the 
whole loss are definite items in the 
cost of national preparedness and now 
of the conduct of war.” 


Values and Hazards Greater 


Inventory and machinery values are 
larger in quantities and in unit values, 
said the fire protection expert. The 
tempo of production has vastly in- 
creased. Around - the - clock operations 
triple the fire probability. Plant mainte- 
nance and fire protection upkeep stand- 
ards are lowered. “Our resources for 
fighting fire destruction are now being 


tested. It is fortunate that prepared- 
ness for this test has been based on 
the many safety standards of the 
N.F.P.A.,” Mr. Small stated. 

“The association’s existing standards 
for plant equipment and for manage- 
ment, already developed from past ex- 
periences, should be vigorously applied 
now,” he advised. 

The three new things in present-day 
military activities: radio communication, 
automotive transport and battle machin- 
ery, and aircraft fighting units involve, 
explained Mr. Small, only a few new 
problems for those in the fire preven- 
tion and fire protection profession. “The 
new thing in warfare,” he pointed out, 
“ig the community fire hazard from 
enemy incendiary and demolition bomb- 
ing.” 

Discussing the use of substitutes in 
fire protection equipment brought about 
by the scarcity of critical materials, Mr. 
Small warned that the consistently re- 
liable functioning of fire protection 
equipment, as judged by past standards, 
may not be possible today. “On the 
other hand,” he said, “some of the ma- 
terials, products and methods of con- 
struction now considered substitutes will 
become our standards after victory.” 

Some of the things that are now being 
replaced by substitutes will disappear 
from our economy after victory, he ex- 
plained. Natural silk, he suggested, may 
well be one of these, and natural rub- 
ber also. In some places, Mr. Small 
continued, plastics will be substituted 
for metal, and new metals and alloys for 
former ones. 





A. L. WALDO OF ATLANTA DIES 


A. L. Waldo, formerly a prominent 
insurance man in Atlanta, Ga., and mem- 
ber of a well-known family in that city, 
died May 9 at his home at the age of 
87 years. He had been retired from 
active business for some years. Mr. 
Waldo was born in Edgefield, S. C., on 
December 25, 1855. He went to Atlanta 
in 1876 and soon after started an insur- 
ance office. Surviving are three daugh- 
ters, a son and twelve grandchildren. 
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Organized selling 
is timely selling! 


May and June are not just two more months to 


P. F. & M. Agents. 


No, sir; these are two very special months in which 
an organized drive for timely business will be car- 


ried on . 
Vacation protection. 


. . the timely business of Travel and 


In the Travel and Vacation selling kit that goes to 
every P. F. & M. Agent, there will be selling helps 


galore . 


. . how to find prospects; things to say to 


them and do for them when found; concrete ways 
of making them want more peace of mind. 


You can learn more about the year-long plan of 
Organized Selling—of which the plan for May and 
June is only a part—by telling us of your interest 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


in it. 


1600 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 


Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities for 
Agents and Brokers ‘ 





Nominated as President 


Of the New York Board 


A. J. SMITH 


A. J. Smith, president of Zweig, Smith 
& Co., has been nominated for president 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers will be held next Wed- 
nesday morning, May 20. William A, 
Riordan, assistant general manager of 
the New York department of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, has been 
named for vice-president. E. C. Niver 
is renominated for secretary and treas- 
urer, Robert F. Wright for assistant 
secretary, and Walter C. Howe for as- 
sistant treasurer. Harold V. Smith, pres- 
ident of the Home of New York, is 
now finishing his second term as presi- 
dent of the New York Board. 

A. J. Smith is one of the leading local 
agents in New York City. He has served 
for several years as president of the 
New York City agents’ association, was 
on the executive committee of the New 
York state association and is a former 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association. 





Association Officers Deny 
Statement by Van Wiseman 


_ The officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents have issued a 
letter to state association officers and 
national councillors in regard to a state- 
ment to the press issued by Jerome Van 
Wiseman whose employment as direc- 
tor of public relations and publications 
of the organizations was_ terminated 
April 17. The letter concludes: 

“Because of your interest in the mat- 
ter, we believe you would like to know 
that the termination of the employment 
was not brought about by pressure upon 
the executive officers by ‘six or seven 
past presidents of the National Associa- 
tion and two or three others’ but rather 
was brought about because of the belief 
that it was to the best interest of the 
National Association.” The letter is 
signed by President R. W.. Forshay, 
Vice-President David North, Executive 
Committee Chairman Payne H. Mid- 
yette and General Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett. 





Richardson Springfield 
Special in Western N. Y. 


The Springfield Fire & Marine has 
appointed J. Marshall Richardson 4s 
special agent for western New York 
State to travel the same territory for 
merly under Special Agent Theodore F 
Angell, who is now a captain in. the 
Army.- Mr. Richardson, who will have 
headquarters in the Lincoln Alliance 
Bank Building, Rochester, was formerly 
state agent in New Jersey and easter 
New York for another fire insurance 
company. 
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IVAN ESCOTT— 


Vice-President of Home and President of Factory Insurance Association 

Has Had Close Relationship to American Industrial World Since Starting 

His Career as an Electrician’s Assistant; Inspected Hundreds of Plants 
In Early Days; Wrote Home’s Underwriting Guide 


No home office fire insurance execu- 
tive has a more comprehensive and de- 
tailed knowledge of industrial America, 
or of what the nation’s plants are doing 
effort against the 
than Ivan Escott, 
Home and of the 
that fleet. 


Factory 


in the all-out war 
dictator 
vice-president of the 
thirteen other companies in 
He is also 
Insurance Association. 

Mr. Escott’s entire 
ing school has had some connection with 
It started as an artisan when 


countries, 


president of the 


career since leav- 


industry. 
he learned the fundamentals of electric- 
ity and how to equip it; of engineering, 
of building construction, and of the de- 
tails of manufacturing as he grasped 
them in visits to hundreds of plants as 
an insurance inspector. As he rose in 
the insurance business he became one 
of the great students of hazards and of 
the physical protection needed to guard 
against those hazards; and also an 
authority on all insurance coverage re- 
quirements of the American business 
world. 

He was elected president of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association shortly after 
the nation entered this World War, and 
it is the general opinion of the execu- 
tives of all companies that the FIA. 
could not have made a wiser choice as 


its head in these crucial times. Soon 
after his election to the presidency of 
the F.L.A. that organization of insur- 


ance companies insured the biggest prop- 
erty insurance line in the history of 
the business—more than a billion dollars 
coverage on United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 

Early Experience With Electricity 

It will thus be seen that as vice- 
president of the companies in the Home 
fleet and as president of the F.L.A. Mr. 
Escott at the present time is one of the 
busiest executives in the insurance busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Escott was born in Milwaukee. 
His father moved the family to Indian- 
apolis where he was secretary and treas- 
urer of the J. B. Alfree Manufacturing 
Co. which made milling machinery and 
steam engines. Ivan, who was 6 when 
his father died, attended Indianapolis 
public schools, and left school in order 
to take his first job which was with 
the Sanborn Marsh Electric Co. as a 
helper to an electrician and with which 
company he remained three years. Next, 
he went to work for his brother-in-law 
who was building electric light plants for 
small towns which had not hitherto had 
electric service. A contract would be 
signed with a town for the service and 
equipment and the contractor would 
send in a crew, ship tools and then in- 
“mi generators and switchboards and 
build the pole line distribution sys- 
tem by which the town would have arc 
light illumination. Among towns visited 
by Mr. Escott to direct building of 
these plants and making installations 
mere Montezuma, Ind.; Lagrange, Ga.; 
Georgetown, O., and Augusta, Ky. One 
ot the largest jobs was rebuilding 
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the electric light plant at La Fayette, 
Ind. 
Goes with Indiana Inspection Service 
At that stage of his career Mr. Escott 
had his first contact with public officials 
and he met and made friends with a 
number of them. Also, he met Frank 
R. Daniel, chief engineer of the Indiana 
Inspection Bureau, and that was when 
Mr. Escott was rebuilding the La Fayette 


plant. In talking with Daniel about the 
inspection work he got interested and 
wrote to the Indiana Inspection Bureau 


applying for a position. The man who 
put him on was E. M. Sellers, who 
organized the bureau three decades ago 
and is still its manager. The bureau 
made rates as well as inspections, and 
has always been one of the most effi- 
ciently run of these organizations. It 
was a good place for a man to train 
in some of the insurance fundamentals. 
Mr. Sellers said to the writer this week: 
“It did not take long for me to note 
that Escott was a quite remarkable 
young man. When he got through in- 
specting a risk it was a job completely 
accomplished as he went to the bottom 
of things, observed keenly, was _ intel- 
ligently and extremely industrious.” 
Escott began as an inspector; and 
the Indiana Inspection Bureau assigned 
to him Evansville. In that city all elec- 
trical work under city ordinance was in- 
stalled subject to inspection by the 
bureau. He had two assistants. His 
spare time he spent in making surveys 


and in mastering the Dean Rating 
Schedule. 
After being in Evansville two and 


a half years Mr. Escott was called to 
the Indianapolis headquarters and put 
in the engineering department under 
Mr. Daniel. Part of his duties was to 
handle all the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
factory inspection surveys for the ter- 
ritory. He traveled throughout Indiana 
and became an authority on factory en- 
gineering while at the same time his 
acquaintance with the industrial per- 
sonalities of industry in the Hoosier 
State became large. 

Enters Employment with the Home 

In 1913 John B. Cromer, state agent 
of the Home, employed Mr. Escott as 
special agent to succeed George Flood 
who retired at that time. Initial work 
of Mr. Escott was making maps of 
small communities and checking rate 
schedules. 

After being in hg field for some t'me 
he met the late F. M. Griswold, general 
inspector of the ce who had come to 
Indiana at a time when he was writing 
a monograph on the glass industry. 
Indiana had many glass plants before 
the gas supply petered out. Manufac- 
ture of window glass and glassware for 
and_ kitchens 


dining rooms Was on a 
considerable scale. Mr. Escott drove 
Mr. Griswold about the state visiting 


these plants. 

Mr. Griswold was an_ outstanding 
figure in the world of insurance engi- 
neering and inspection. He was prom- 
inent in the National Fire Protection 
Association and also attended the con- 
ventions of the chiefs of the municipal 


fire departments, which gave him a 
nation-wide acquaintance with these fire 
fighters. Principal reason he went to 
the fire chiefs’ conventions was that he 
never neglected an opportunity to make 
a speech in favor of standardization in 
connection with fire department hose 
couplings. The lack of such s‘andardi- 
zation made a deep impression not only 
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on underwriters, but on city authorities 
as well, when, at the Baltimore confla- 
gration, fire apparatus was rushed from 
New York City, Philadelphia and other 
cities and towns and the hose compa- 
nies of those municipalities could not 
make connections with the Baltimore 
hydrants. From that time on Mr. Gris- 
wold became one of the most insistent 
and enthusiastic advocates of standard- 
ization of hose and other fire department 
equipment. 

Called to Home Office; Becomes 

General Inspector 

Mr. Griswold had been with the Home 
for half a century. The then president, 
Elbridge Gerry Snow, decided that Gris- 
wold should have an assistant. In view 
of the great growth in recent years of 
the engineering and inspectic yn divisions 
of fire insurance companies it is in- 
teresting to note that up to that time 
Mr. Griswold did most of the supervis- 
ing inspection work for his company 
himself. In discussing the situation with 
President Snow Mr. Griswold told the 
president how greatly he had been im- 
pressed by the young inspector who had 
traveled with him in Indiana and as a 
result of his recommendation Mr. Escott 
was brought to New York as assistant 
general inspector. That was in 1920 and 
when Mr. Griswold died in 1923 Mr. 


Escott succeeded him. 

One of the principal duties of Mr. 
Escott was in connection with -inspec- 
tions of those sections of the larger 





cities where there were great concen- 
trations of values in order that the un- 
derwriters could keep close tab on block 
lines. He visited a number of the larger 
cities in this work. Upon the appraisal 
of these values, and close study of build- 
ing construction and fire protective 
aspects depended the size of the line 
the company would accept. Inspections 
were made of block after block, with 
close scrutiny of tenants, and of moral 
hazard as well as _ physical hazard 
aspects. 

Thorough and conscientious and in- 
telligent study of conflagration block 
line inspections by the Home and some 
other individual companies, and by the 
engineering division of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, have been 
an important influence in keeping down 
the fire record in the cities. And it is 
interesting to note that there has not 
been a conflagration over an extended 
area in any city since the Berkeley, Cal., 
fire in 1923. That particular conflagra- 
tion was unique because it did not start 
through any physical hazard, but origin- 
ated in brush growing some miles from 
Berkeley. The fire in the brush started 
during a particularly dry, low humidity 
period, and, fanned and pushed forward 
by a stiff breeze, it spread on to the 
city with great resultant loss. 

Survey of Industries Having High 

Loss Records 

An intensive study was made by Mr. 
Escott of a number of industries where 
loss records were not good in order to 
locate causes of fires. In the early ’20’s 
companies were losing money on ferti- 
lizer plants. The late F. C. Buswell 
of the Home sent Mr. Escott on a tour 
of these plants to locate reason for the 
fires. On that investigation he in- 
spected plants down the Atlantic Coast, 
in the Middle West, and in the South- 
eastern states. It was an intensive in- 
spection trip taking two and a half 
months. 

Mr. Escott discovered that the Home’s 
unfavorable experience on _ fertilizer 
plants was due to a predominance of in- 
surance on building and equipment with 


practically no participation in the in- 
surance on the bulk stock which pro- 
duces a good salvage value. As a re- 


sult of this survey, the Home adopted 
the practice of insisting upon insurance 
on stock when accepting building and 
equipment lines. 

Another important survey which Mr 
Escott made was of the gas fields of 
Louisiana and Texas. After the carbon 
black industry came into existence in 
the South losses to companies were 
tremendous. 

Carbon black is an amorphous form ot 
soft carbon produced by the incomplete 
combustion of natural gas. It was first 
manufactured from natural gas com- 
mercially in this country about 1864 
when it was first used in making print- 
ing ink. It began eventually to be used 
in the manufacture also of paint, carbon 
paper, typewriter ribbons, stove polish 
and phonograph records. By 1922 it 
had become such an important industrial 
raw material that approximately 68,- 
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Duffus Strongly Advises Use of 
~ National Ass’n Educational Courses 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents’ 
pew comprehensive educational program 
for local study groups was explained 
this morning by Roy A. Duffus ot 
Rochester and George W. Scott, educa- 
tional director of the National Associa- 
tion. Mr. Duffus, educational leader in 
avency ranks in New York State and 
winner last year of the National Asso- 
ciation’s Woodworth Memorial for out- 
standing service, strongly urged the 
agents to organize local study groups 
and to give one or more of the ten 
courses prepared. He feels the courses 


are intensely worthwhile and said that 
“anyone who takes the full course ot 





ROY A. DUFFUS 
100 hours will find himself a much more 
efficient insurance man.” 

In Rochester the local board will 
start the program with the course on 
acency management. Mr. Scott said 
several study groups have already been 
formed in different parts of the country 
although it was only a month ago at 
the mid-year convention in New York 
that full details were announced. The 
discussion outlines for each course have 
been widely distributed to state associa- 
tion officers and local board leaders. 

More than twenty-five experts in vari- 
cus lines of insurance collaborated in 
the preparation of the lengthy outlines 
which will be kept strictly up-to-date 
by the inclusion of new pages whenever 
changes in rules and forms are made. 
From the interest shown in the remarks 
of Messrs. Duffus and Scott it is be- 
lieved that several study groups will be 
formed in New York to use the National 
\ssociation program. 

Daw Reviews Changes 

“Larry” Daw, manager of the Syra- 
cuse division of the New York State 
Hire Insurance Rating Organization and 
for many years strongly popular with 
the agents’ association, reviewed changes 
in the fire insurance manual made dur- 
ing the last year. These changes were 
published in the press when they were 
made at various times. 

With respect to supplemental coverage 
Mr. Daw said that about 90% of the 
policies sold were on dwelling risks and 
these policies produced about 60% ol 
the total supplemental premium income. 
He admitted that rates on manufactur- 
ing risks are high, particularly when 
compared to dwelling house and mercan- 
tile risks, but held the high rates appear 
justified in view of prevailing war con~ 


ditions. He does not believe they will 
be lowered in the near future. 

One agent inquired as to when it 
would be possible to include full smoke 
or smudge damage in the supplemental 
contract and it was stated from the 
floor that this question is now under 
consideration in New York City and 
something positive may be done within 
the next sixty days. 

The morning educational session con- 
cluded with Mr. Duffus presenting a 
“true” and “false” quiz. The questions, 
dealing with casualty problems, and thé 
answers follow herewith: 

1. Automobile medical payments cov- 
erage including name insured may be 
added to unexpired policies on private 
automobiles on the pro. rata basis. True. 

2. Auto liability policies on private 
cars used to transport the insured and 
fellow-employes to work, and driven at 
such time by several of them, should be 
endorsed to indicate as named insured 
all of such employes who drive, in order 
to protect such drjvers in the event of 
claim because of injury to the owner. 
True. 

3. Where the owner of a private car 
adds the name of his employer as an 
additional named insured under the auto 
liability policy warranties should indi- 
cate ownership; and also that limited 
drive other cars coverage is granted to 
the owner and wife. True. 

4. Auto liability policy claim expense 
and first aid payments will constitute a 
loss under the New York State Pre- 
ferred Risk Rating Plan. False. 

5. When auto collision insurance is 
afforded under the liability policy, there 
is no war exclusion. True, ; 

6. When auto liability insurance on a 

Private passenger car is suspended the 
limited form drive other cars coverage 
is also suspended. True. 
7. O. L. & T. property damage liabil- 
ity insurance covers legal liability for 
damage to property of others caused by 
any explosion on the insured premises 
except steam boiler. False. 

8. Comprehensive general liability in- 
surance policies which include product 
liability insurance will automatically pro- 
vide vendors’ liability protection on pol- 
icles written for manufacturers or dis- 
tributors. False. 

9. To the minimum premium charge 
of $100 for a comnrehensive general lia- 
bility insurance policy the supplementary 
charge of $10 minimum for bodily injury 
must be added, and may not be cons‘d- 
ered as a part of the $100 minimum. 
False. 

10. Workmen’s compensation *insur- 
ence on a four-family dwelling mav un- 
der certain conditions be written for a 
lower premium than that charged for 
“Buildings”’—N.O.C.—Oneration by Own- 
er or Lessee” Code 9021. True. — 

11. An inactive co-partner’s payroll 
must be included at a fixed amount of 
$2.000 on a manufacturers or contractors 
liabilitv policy. False. 

12. The private residence liability 
nolicy and the personal liability policy 
hoth extend protection to the insured 
and spouse in connection with the oper- 
ation of bicycles away from the home. 
True. 

13. An outside messenger robbery 
nolicy covering a mercantile concern in 
the amount of $10,000 with one guard 
warranted may be endorsed for proper 
premium charve to indicate coverage up 
to 80% or $8,000 where there is no guard 
at the time of loss. True. 

14. A residence liability or burglary 
policy may be endorsed at a rate of $2 
per vear or $5 for three years, to cover 
breakage of fixed glass even though 
caused by bombardment or other act of 
war. True. 


Wallace and McLaughlin 
New Association Heads. 





A. C. WALLACE 


President Wallace, who has just com- 
pleted two terms as executive vice- 
president of the New York Association, 
is a well known agent of Goshen and 
a member of the agency of A. V-D. 
Wallace and Augustus C. Wallace. He 
has been in insurance since 1913 and 
for years has been one of the leading 
citizens of his community. Born in 
Goshen in 1890, he was graduated from 
the local high school in 1909 and from 
Williams College four years later. 

During World War I Mr. Wallace 
served twenty-eight months in the Army 
and was fourteen months in France. He 
was wounded in action in the Argonne 
Forest. Today he is a major in the 
infantry reserve. In addition to his 
work for years with the New York 
agents’ association he is past master of 
Goshen Lodge, F. & A. M., past presi- 
dent of the Goshen Rotary Club, past 
commander of the local American Le- 
gion Post, past president of the Orange 
County Association of Local Agents, 
also of the Goshen Board of Trade and 
the Y.M.C.A. of Orange County. Mr. 
Wallace has served as president of the 
Goshen Library and of the Orange 
County Realty Board and is an elder 
of the Presbyterian Church. He is like- 
wise chairman of the war bond commit- 
tee and serves as an air ra‘d warden. 

A. V-D. Wallace, the father of A. C. 
Wallace,:is still active in insurance. He 
bought in 1888, the agency which was 
established in 1853 and which is one of 
the oldest in that part of New York 
State. 

Edward T. McLaughlin 

Vice-President Edward T. McLaughlin 
is a relatively young man who has built 
up a fine reputation in the state during 
the fifteen years he has been in insur- 
ance. Born in Watertown, he was edu- 
cated there and entered the business in 
the home office in Watertown of the 
Agricultural Insurance Co. He remained 
there five years and then went into the 
local agency field. 

For two years Mr. McLaughlin was 
associated with the veteran agent Omar 
Hine, who died a few years ago at the 
age of 97. Then he established his own 
agency and in 1937 purchased the Jesse 
C. Ayers, Inc., agency of which he is 
now president and treasurer. 

Mr. McLaughlin is vice-president of 
the local board at Watertown and has 
served as a director of the state asso- 
ciation and been a member of several 
committees. He is ‘also a director and 
treasurer of the Watertown Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Sawyer, Eglof, Greeno 
Are Leaders of Forum 


ANSWER QUERIES FROM FLOoR 


Judge Sawyer Forecasts Comprehens} 
Liability in One Policy — 
New York State 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 11.—Belief that 
within a few months it will be possible 
to write comprehensive liability ingyr. 
ance in New York State under a single 
policy, instead of two as at present, was 
expressed by Judge E. Sawyer of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, when speaking at 
the forum discussion this afternoon on 
the subject of comprehensive liability 
coverage. Mr. Sawyer’s statement was 
in reply to a direct question asked by 
John D. Henderson of Herkimer, one 
of the agent commentators on the pro- 
gram, 

Others participating in the forum dis- 
cussion were John H. Eglof, casualty 
and surety agency field supervisor of 
the Travelers, and Follett L. Greeno of 
Rochester, a past-president of the New 
York State Association. Judge Sawyer 
explained the provisions of the compre- 
hens‘ve liability policy, its background 
and probable future, while Mr. Eglof 
offered pointers on how agents may sell 
this coverage. 

N. Y. State Regulations 

In his talk prior to the question period 
Judge Sawyer explained that in New 
York State, where rates are regulated 
and separate experience must be kept 
for rating purposes for all lines insured, 
full comprehensive coverage is obtain- 
able only under two policies. One covers 
general liability and the other automo- 
bile liability. In non-regulated states the 
full coverage is now available by the 
writing of one policy. Further de- 
velopment of broader coverage cannot, 
he said, go ahead anywhere else faster 
than it can proceed in New York State 
where manual rules require adherence 
to a definite form of procedure. But 
steps are now being taken here to per- 
mit use soon of one policy. 

The United States Government pro- 
gram of requiring comprehensive insur- 
ance generally with respect to war con- 
tracts has given a strong impetus, he 
declared, to the whole movement of se- 
curing just as broad protection for as- 
sureds not associated with the Govern- 
ment. 

Although the ultimate goal has not yet 
been reached Mr. Sawyer said the pres- 
ent comprehensive policy represents a 
great advance over what prevailed a few 
years ago when adequate protection to 
assureds was possible only through issu- 
ance of many policies. And then there 
was always the possibility of some risks 
remaining uninsured. Under the com- 
prehensive policy today the old theory 
of coverage is reversed as the present 
form insures all risks, with very few ex- 
ceptions, other than those specifically 
excluded at the direction of the prospect 
himself. The present policy picks up 
additional hazards automatically, as they 
are created, if the assured has agreed 
that he will pay for such additional pro- 
tection. 

Integrating Insurance Risks 

Mr. Sawyer said that in the last two 
years there have arisen many problems 
associated with integrating the various 
insurance risks under one broad con 
tract. But progress is being made wit 
these “growing pains” and gradually the 
various difficulties are being solved. 

Mr. Eglof stressed the point of com 
plete protection in his sales talk. He 
said agents have now in their hands 
the comprehensive liability policy a cot 
tract which insures all hazards under 
one policy with the payment of one prt 
mium to one agent. All the separate 
liability needs of a client are tied t 
gether into one package. He said thert 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Sharp Calls War Damage 
Year’s Biggest Problem 


MAKES PRESIDENTIAL REPORT 


Wants Action on Production Branch 
Offices; Calls New Auto Law 

Greatest Achievement 

Thomas A. Sharp, Rochester, closing 
his second term as president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
delivered the report of the administra- 
tion at the opening of the Tuesday 
morning session of the Syracuse con- 
vention this week. He touched on a 





THOMAS A. SHARP 


variety of subjects, and gave gen- 
erous credit to the committees which 
have handled the several activities of 
the association during the year. 


wide 


Leaving details of the work leading 
up to enactment by the general assembly 
on the new standard fire policy to 
Chairman William H. A. Munns, Syra- 
cuse, of the fire insurance committee, 
Mr. Sharp said that the hours of time 
spent and the work accomplished would 
make a complete report in themselves 
and expressed gratitude to the commit- 
tee for the time spent away from daily 
insurance work in watching this matter 
in the interests of the association. 

On the question of war risk and bom- 
bardment insurance Mr. Sharp said: 


War Damage Coverage 

“So much has been written and said 
about this important insurance cover- 
age and so much is still to be said 
that we will not attempt to go into 
detail on what has happened and will 
happen. Suffice to say that no insurance 
problem in years has caused so much 
controversy and difference of opinion 
as this subject. The matter is still in 
its infant stage, and we are to hear 
from a speaker at this convention who 
will discuss the plan in detail. The 
membership will have the opportunity of 
entering into a floor discussion, and 
by the time this convention closes we 
hope to be in possession of facts and 
figures that will enlighten us all.” 

Mr. Sharp said the casualty and surety 
committee, of which Albert Dodge is 
chairman, had handled important matters 
such a compensation and casualty com- 
missions, plate glass and boiler com- 
missions and subjects of rate making on 
surety, casualty and compensation cov- 
erage. 

Reporting on the 
Mr. Sharp expressed satisfaction with 
the activities of Chairman Roy Duffus, 
Rochester, and his committee and he 
spoke with great pride of the fact that 
Mr. Duffus was awarded the Woodworth 
Memorial by the National Association 


educational work, 


Mundus Tells How Premium Dollar 
Is Expended to Protect the Public 


Advice on how local agents may bhe’- 
ter explain to the general public dis- 
position of each premium dollar paid by 
an assured to a stock carrier was offered 
by Joseph Mundus of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
past-president of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and member 
of the speakers’ bureau of the associa- 
tion, when speaking Monday before the 


New York agents’ convention at Syra- 
cuse. He said that the public generally 


is inclined to believe that the excess of 
premium income over losses paid is al- 
most solid profit for insurance com- 
panies, whereas as a matter of fact that 
assumption is far from the actual truth. 

Out of each premium dollar Mr. Mun- 
dus said. various sums are exnended as 
follows: Losses and adjustment expenses, 
44%; employes’ salaries and = agents’ 


commissions, 364%; rents and other 
management expenses, 5%; local, state 
and Federal taxes, 444% ; inerease tn un- 


earned premium reserves and additional 
deposits to surplus, 10%. 

Most of the criticism of insurance is 
directed at the second item, Mr. Mun- 
dus continued. Out of the 36“%% are the 
expenses of services of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and other 
organizations, and he cited briefly the 
fine services of the National Board and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and_ said: 

Cost of Loss Prevention Work 

“The inspection bureau of this state 
is an organization consisting of rating 
engineers whose duty it is to determine 
the proper rate for each and every risk 
according to the schedule devised to 
measure the prevalent fire hazard, so 
that the conscientious property owner 
enjoys a lower fire rate than the care- 


less individual. In addition to their 
rating work they are also available for 
consultation, and willing to assist in the 
elimination of hazards, which in turn re- 
duce the cost to the insured. 

“The fire prevention association of 
your state is a group of individuals 
known as state and special agents, all 
employes of the fire insurance com- 
panies, who in addition to servicing their 
own business, conduct extensive exam- 
inations of communities for the sole 
purpose of reducing fire hazards and the 
possibility of conflagrations, and who 
also are very willing to confer with any 
interested property owner in his effort 
to reduce the cost of his protection. 

“This organization after conferring 
with the local officials of a community, 
arrange for town inspection at which 
time all public buildings and mercantile 
risks are thoroughly examined and all 
apparent defects listed. This informa- 
tion is furnished the owner of the prop- 
erty with the request that he eliminate 
the hazards discovered and after so do- 
ing notify the association on a_ postal 
card left with him, upon receipt of which 
arrangements are made for a re-rating 
of the property so that the owner is 
compensated for his expense and trouble 
in a lower rate.” 

He told the agents to stress the serv- 
ices of themselves to the public and he 
pointed out that the loss prevention 
service of the fire insurance business, 
to which part of the premium dollar is 
directed, has resulted in a reduction of 
fire insurance rates of about 50% in most 
states in the last twenty-five years. Like- 
wise insurance coverage is being broad- 
ened constantly. 





Insurance Agents at the annual con- 
vention last Fall, the award that is 
presented to the member who has made 
the most outstanding contribution to 
the cause of the organized agents dur- 
ing the year. 

Public Relations Committee 


He said that Russell M. L. Carson, 
Glens Falls, and his public relations 
committee had done much work that 


was of a confidential nature. “They have 
handled many subjects so quietly and 
efficiently,” he said, “that the member- 
ship of our association has been saved 
from spending considerable of their 
time and energy that otherwise could 
not be avoided.” 

Mr. Sharp gave credit to Secretary- 
Treasurer Jay W. Rose and the member- 
ship committee for building up the as- 
sociation. “Surely,” he said, “if we con- 
sider how the income of the average 
agent throughout the state has been 
increased because of the enactment of 
the financial responsibility law, it would 
seem that every agent who is eligible 
should apply for membership in our 
great state body without waiting to be 
asked.” He said that New York will 
continue its endeavors to surpass in 
numbers the leading state, California. 

Acknowledgment of the work of 
Archibald J. Smith, New York City, and 
his committee to cooperate with similar 
committees of the New York City and 
suburban agents’ and brokers’ associa- 
tions on agency ‘and production prob- 
lems affecting principally the metropoli- 
tan area, was made by Mr. Sharp. 

Weekly Payment Plan 


Mr. Sharp took up the propositions of 
certain insurance agents to sell insur- 
ance particularly automobile lines, on a 
weekly payment plan. He said that James 
J. Farrell, Rochester, and his committee 
with insurance company executives and 
the Insurance Department, had tried to 

(Continued on Page 22) 


BACKS NEW FIRE POLICY 


Munns Says Agents Supported Bill in 
Legislature; Congratulates New York 
Department on Its Success 
The New York State Association’s fire 
conference 
revised fire insurance policy 
legislature 


insurance committee sup- 


ported the 
when it was before the state 
last month and Chairman William H. A. 
Munns, Syracuse, in his report to 
the convention at Syracuse this week 
congratulated Insurance Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink and his deputy superin- 
tendents on the successful culmination 
of their efforts to modernize the stand- 
ard policy. 

Mr. Munns said that the war provi- 
sions drawn up and presented to the 
Department by his committee were al- 
most the same as those now appearing 
in the new policy. 

Citing briefly the changes effected by 
the policy revision, Mr. Munns said: 

“The new policy is 8% by 11 inches 
with all of the typewriting, excepting 
the form, on Page 1, the numbered 


lines of conditions being on Page 2, 
with Page 3 entirely reserved for the 
form. 


“The numbered conditions have been 
radically cut and you will find ‘mechan- 
ical drawings, dies or patterns’ out of 
the excepted property. All references 
to unconditional and sole ownership, 
leased ground and foreclosure are gone. 


Other insurance is now permitted in- 
stead of prohibited. The paragraphs 
about alterations, the keeping of ex- 


plosives and operating after 10 p. m. 
are gone. The vacancy or unoccupancy 
limit is changed from ten to sixty days. 
Explosion or riot is not covered un- 
less fire ensues and in that event for 
loss by fire only. Chattel mortgages are 
not mentioned as requiring notice, and 
the fall of building clause is gone en- 
tirely.” 


Bennett Defends Costs 
Of National Association 


UP ONLY 6.7% IN TEN YEARS 





Cites Figures to Show Individual Mem. 
bers Pay National Body Less Now 
Than a Decade Ago 


A defense of National Association 
operating costs was offered by General 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the na- 
tional organization when speaking Tues- 
day before the New York agents’ con- 
vention at the Hotel Onondaga in Syra- 
cuse. Much of what he said was in 
reply to an article appearing recently 
in the New York Journal of Commerce 
which stated in part: 


“Many . . . can remember a time 
when the National Association of In- 
surance Agents was conducted very 


differently, when the expense to mem- 
bers was much less, when it was. not 
considered essential that every s‘ate 
association meeting be addressed by a 
representative of the national body 
. + « 3 When state associations had, 
out of the funds they collected, more 
for use in carrying on their own work.” 


Costs Up Only 6.7% in Decade 

Answering these statements Mr, Ben- 
nett said that ten years ago the Na- 
tional Association was operating with 
fewer members on its staff than it is 
today. There was no Washington office 
nor any Federal and state Social Secur- 
ity taxes. Nevertheless, with the addi- 
tional expenses of the present time he 
said the total operating cost last year 
was only 6.7% in advance of that of ten 
years ago. Continuing he said in part: 

“The state associations paid into the 
national treasury during the last fiscal 
year $1,971 more than the corresponding 
fiscal year, ten years ago, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we now have approx- 
imately 4,000 members more than we 
had then—a net increase of 32.3% dur- 
ing the ten-year period. The National 
Association is operating on a gross an- 
nual overall budget of $4,000 more than 
the budget prepared eleven years ago. 

“Prior to 1932 an annual levy was 
regularly made to the state associations 
of $7.20 per member per annum. In 
1933 this was reduced to $6. In 1935 an 
additional dollar was added to establish 
the Washington office, making it $7. fn 
1936 it was again reduced to $6. In 
1937 it was further reduced to $5.68 
In 1938 it was further reduced to $5.60. 
In 1939 it was further reduced to $5.57. 
In 1940 it was further reduced to $5.49. 
In 1941, and extending into the present 
fiscal year, it was further reduced to an 
average of $5.48 per annum per member. 

“The National Association representa- 
tion at the various state association an- 
nual conventions is in accordance with 
the wishes of these state associations and 
not an affirmative movement on the part 
of the administration of the national 
body. The state associations have never 
had, out of the funds they collect, so 
much for carrying on their own work as 
they have at the present time, for the 
obvious reason that out of those funds 
they are paying less today per capita 
to the National Association than ever, 
and have a larger membership from 
which to collect state dues. 


Commends Insurance Press 


“On the whole the insurance press 0! 
the United States is doing a splendid 
job for insurance. Serving an industry 
badly in need of service; advocating its 
necessity when it needs such advocacy; 
defending it from adverse influences 
when it would grievously suffer with- 
out such defense; pointing out its mal- 
and mis- administration when it is suffer- 
ing toxemia from over-indulgence, the 
insurance newspapers, unheralded and 
unsung, are the vibrant chords that keep 
bounding life and rhythm in what would 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Would Revise National Creda 


(Continued from Page 1) 


association plus E. W. Couper of Bing- 
A, J. Smith of New York City 


hamton, 
Thompson of Valley 


and Richmond E. 
Stream, Long Island. 
Text of Resolution 

The resolution as approved by the 
convention today follows: 

“Whereas, the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents believes there 
is now a greater need of a strong Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
than ever before, and 

“Whereas, trends in the 
business indicate that need, and 

“Whereas, a strong association can 
exist only when it 1s of a representative 
nature, and when all state units have 
4 voice in shaping its policies and prac- 


insurance 


tices, 
“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
incoming executive committee of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., make a study of the con- 
stitution of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and at the next meet- 
ing of the National Association propose 
such amendments and changes to the 
National Association constitution as, in 
the judgment of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, will bring 
about a more democratic government of 
the National Association.” 

3ehind the resolution rests the belief 
on the part of leaders of the New York 
State Association that the state bodies 
lack a real voice in the administration 
of the National Association. One thought 
expressed is that members of the Na- 
tional Association executive committee 
should be elected by representatives of 
the various state associations meeting at 
national conventions and be responsible 
to the states. But just what recommen- 
dations the New York executive com- 
mittee will make at the next national 
convention cannot now be predicted. 


Wallace Elected President 


Augustus C. Wallace of Goshen was 
elected president of the association to- 
day to succeed Thomas A. Sharp of 
Rochester, who served two terms. Ed- 
ward T. McLaughlin, Jr., of Watertown 
is the new executive vice-president. J. 
W. Rose of Buffalo was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer and Mr, Sharp, as re- 
tiring president, becomes national coun- 
cillor. 

Six directors were elected for three- 
year terms but following the election 
two of them indicated they would be 
unable to serve and on W ednesday the 
directors met to fill the vacancies. Those 
elected today were J. Lee Broughton of 
Pavilion, James H. Farrell of Rochester, 
“wx L. Gardner, Jr., of Poughkeepsie, 

H. J. Hensby of Ogdensburg, H..E. Cok 
well of New Rochelle and Elmer J. Hop- 
per of New York City. Shortly after 
the convention had approved the report 
of the nominating committee Messrs. 
Colwell and Hopper said they could not 
serve, 

Other directors of the state associa- 
tion whose terms did not expire this 
year include the following: David H. 
Ames, Jr., Utica; Edgar W. Couper, 
Binghamton; A. C. Deisseroth, Syra- 
cuse; John D. Henderson, Herkimer; 
Charles J. Schoen, Mt. Vernon; John 
A. Van Wie, Troy; Floyd H. Greene, 
Saranac Lake; Murray M. Lent, White 
Plains; John c Olson, Buffalo; Rae B. 
Steele, Elmira; James A. Stephens, 
Watertown; John C. Stott, Norwich. 

On Wednesday, when the directors 
met, the resignations of Messrs. Colwell 
and Hopper were not accepted. 

Frank L. Gardner, Jr. James H. Far- 
rell and E. W. Couper, ge cy 
were elected to the executive committee 

Deisseroth, Syracuse; John ‘a 
Olson, Buffalo; Murray M. Lent, White 
Plains, and John D. Henderson, Herki- 


mer, were elected regional vice-presi- 
dents. The 1943 convention will be held 
at the Hotel Syracuse on May 10-11. 

Much interest was centered here in 
the amended New York safety responsi- 
bility law and the assigned risk plan. 
Judge B. A. Culloton, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, and Manager 
William Newell of the New York Motor 
Vehicle Assigned Risk Plan were the 
speakers and they were called upon by 
the agents to answer many questions 
concerning operations of the law and 
the plan. 


Bennett Asks Unity in Insurance 


General Counsel Walter H. 
of the National Association, who ad- 
dressed the convention this morning, 
made a vigorous plea for unity in the 
insurance business, declaring that the 
interests of companies and producers 
are essentially identical. He said the 
insurance business could not escape dis- 
turbance in this rapidly changing world 
and it was foolish for people in insur- 
ance to hope the changes would pass 
them by while affecting everyone else. 
“We must realize,” he said, “that our 
industry cannot be saved by compla- 
cency.” 

If insurance is to be saved for pri- 
vate interests it will be up to the pro- 
ducers to carry a large part of the bur- 
den, Mr. Bennett said, as they are 
closely in touch with the public and can 
mold public opinion favorably to the 
idea of stock company insurance. He 
praised the companies for the unselfish 
work they are doing to aid the war ef- 
fort in many ways. Together, the com- 
can be a powerful 


Bennett 


panies and agents 
force to prevent destructive inroads 
upon private insurance by those in 


Washington who believe that the gov- 
ernment either should regulate all in- 
surance or take it over entirely. 


Three Other Resolutions 


Three other resolutions were adopted 
today as part of the resolutions com- 
mittee report. They are as follows: 


I 


“The New York State Association of 
Local Agents desires to express its sin- 
cere regret at the illness of our secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. W. Rose, which has 
necessitated his absence from this con- 
vention, and to extend our appreciation 
for the valuable service which he has 
rendered in arranging the complete de- 
tails of the program for this convention 
from his bedside, and to extend our sin- 
cere wishes for his speedy and complete 
recovery.” 


II 
“The New York State Association of 
Local Agents desires to record its ap- 


preciation of the splendid work of the 
educational committee under the chair- 
manship of Roy A. Duffus of Rochester 
and to congratulate Mr. Duffus on the 
national recognition accorded him at 
Kansas City by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at its 1941 
annual convention in presenting to him 
the Woodworth Memorial which is the 
greatest honor that can be conferred 
upon an individual member of the Na- 
tional Association for outstanding ac- 
complishments in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Agency System. 

“The New York State Association en- 
dorses the educational program of the 
National Association under the direction 
of George W. Scott to which Mr. Duf- 
fus has made so substantial a contri- 
bution.” 

Ill 


“The New York State Association of 
Local Agents hereby establishes as a 
principle that no member of this asso- 
ciation shall raid the business of any 
agent who has entered the service of 
his country.” 


Jay Rose Unable to Attend 


Meeting; Is Ill at Home 





JAY W. ROSE 
Keenly missed at the Syracuse con- 
vention this week was J. W. Rose of 


3uffalo, popular and hard-working sec- 
retary of the state association. Mr. Rose 
is suffering from an attack of arthritis 
of the spine and last week returned to 
his home from the hospital. From his 
bed he dictated the program and many 
other details of convention arrange- 
ments. Louis Hawes, secretary of the 
Rochester Board, served at Syracuse in 
place of Mr. Rose. 





Greeno Points Out Dangers 
Of Having Mixed Agencies 


Syracuse, May 12—A plea for local 
stock company agents themselves to 
solve the problem of mixed agency rep- 
resentation by giving up non-stock car- 
riers was made this morning by Follett 
L. Greeno of Rochester, chairman of 
the committee on mixed agencies. He 
said that under the stress of competi- 
tion too many agents have undertaken 
to represent non-stock carriers in addi- 
tion to stock companies. 

Agents having both types of 

(Continued on Page 24) 


carriers 


Convention Notes 
Milton W. Mays, director, and H. 


ierce North, assistant director of the 
Business Development Office, attended 
the convention. Roy A. Duffus warmly 
commended the work which the B.D.O. 
is doing. 

* * * 

Frank L. Gardner, Jr., of Poughkeep- 
sie served as chairman of the resolutions 
committee while Herbert H. Hatch of 
Massena headed the committee on nom- 
inations, 

x Sd x 

“Bill” Hecox of Binghamton, now in 
his 82nd year, attended the convention. 
One of the best dressed agents in the 
association, he appears in excellent 
health and has not missed a Syracuse 
meeting in a long while. His genial 
smile is ever present and he thoroughly 
enjoys talking with his many friends. 
He has been a member of the state as- 
sociation over half a century and served 
as president in 1909 and again in 1916 


* * * 


Convention arrangements were effici 
ently handled by a committee of the 
Syracuse Underwriters’ Exchange headed 
by Chairman Thomas H. Munro, Jr. 
Other ap hae are Carl A. Young 
Lewis F. Lighton, Jr., Collin Armstrong 
Leonard i Kotzbauer, Clarence H. 
Twitchell and William H. Graham. Mr. 
Twitchell, president of the exchange, 
welcomed the agents to Svracuse and 
Executive Vice-President A. ©. Wal- 
lace of the state association responded. 

* * * 

E. H. Hornbostel, New York State 
agent of the Firemen’s of Newark and 
a veteran fieldman, never feels he knows 
all about fire insurance although he is 
one of the best posted men in the New 
York fire field. A regular attendant at 
New York conventions he usually sits 
right down in the front row in order, 
as he expresses it, “to learn more about 
my business.” He was the author of 
“Tales of the Road,” which were pub- 
lished for several years in The Eastern 
Underwriter. 





“Lute” Leonard Present 


One who received a warm welcome 
from his friends was L. G. “Lute” Leon- 
ard, retired London Assurance fieldman 
in New York State. He is a former 
president of the famed “Old Associa- 
tion” and prior to going into the com- 
pany field years ago “Lute” was one of 
the leaders in the local agency field. 


Pink Commends Producers for 
Supporting New Fire Policy Bill 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 12.—Insurance 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York tonight warmly commended the 
agents and brokers of the state for their 
support for the new fire insurance pol- 
icy bill and the amendments to the 
financial responsibility law adopted by 
the legislature this year. He spoke at 
the banquet at the Hotel Onondaga 
which closed the annual convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Local Agents. 

Companies and producers must work 
together in harmony and unity in order 
to bring about things which are worth- 
while, Mr. Pink said. Although he is a 
good friend of the insurance companies 
he chided them a bit for what he termed 
their natural conservatism and drew a 
gale of laughter when he remarked that 
“a little dynamite under the companies 
now and then will do them no harm.” 

The Superintendent congratulated the 
agents and brokers for their vision and 
said he looked to the producers for 
leadership and new ideas because “of 


your close contacts daily with the peo- 
nle of the state.” 
Cautions Against Hasty Changes in Auto 
Liability Rates 

Mr. Pink referred to some agitati 
for reduction of automobile liability 
rates on the ground that less use of 
cars will bring a corresponding reduction 
of exposure to loss. He said that this 
matter will receive the attention 
of the New York Dep becaus¢ 
he knows producers do 
customers because of high insurance 
rates but he cautioned against any hast) 
action in upsetting the present rate 
schedules. 


As an offset to reductions of 


yn 





1 ~ 
close 
artment 
not want to lose 


hazards 





through less mileage used by cars the 
Superintendent called attention to in 
creased dangers resulting from black 
outs, crowding f cars, use of worn 
tires, etc. He said rates are based upon 
experience only and not upon prospects 


Therefore, the Department must wait 
to learn what the experience will b 
before giving final consideration to rate 
changes. 
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New York State As sociation of Loc al Agents’ Convention 
Your officers and committee have held ter off we are going to be.” He said 
? several conferences with the national that Chairman Follett L. Gre 
Culloton Says the Nation W atches executive committee and others. We _ Rochester, and his co- -workers woul 
have tried to bring this matter to a welcome a constructive program in which 


Operation of New York Safety Law 


Bernard A. Culloton, deputy commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Motor Vehicles of 
New York, speaking at the 
convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents on Tuesday at- 
ternoon, said the 
operation and effect of the New York 
safety responsibility act and that experi 
ence in New York will serve as an ex- 
cellent criterion for future legislative 
action in other states. 

He said that the four months’ opera- 
tion of the law is insufficient time in 
which to draw definite conclusions in 
regard to it but that in the main, appli- 
cation of the law has followed the 
anticipated pattern. He said that dur- 
ing the campaign of public education 
which preceded the effectiveness of the 
act, the Bureau of Motor Vehicles had 
interpreted the law as having three 
primary purposes as follows: 

To provide reasonable assurance of 
financial redress to those innocently in 
jured as the result of automobile acci- 
dents; to promote safer driving by 
curbing recklessness and carelessness at 
the wheel by imposing more severe 
penalties than formerly applied; to re- 


move permanently from the highways 
those drivers who are involved in acci- 
dents resulting in death, human injury 


and who refuse to 
financial obligations. 


or property damage 
meet the resultant 
More Cars Insured 

answer to the 
question of how the law is_ fulfilling 
those obligations may now be drawn, 
Mr. Culloton said. In regard to the 
objective, he said that when the 
act was signed by Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman, it was estimated that no 
more than 30% of the 2,845,000 registered 
vehicles in the state were covered by 
liability insurance, at the end of four 
months’ operation, more than 160,000 
accident and police reports have been 
received by the bureau and the evalu- 
ation section reports that the number of 
notices of policy attached to these re- 
ports indicates that upwards of 65% of 
all vehicles are insured, not taking into 
account the number who have taken out 
insurance required following suspen- 
sion resulting from accidents. He said 
it is believed that before the year is 
over, the expectation that 75% of the 
would be insured will have been 
re ached or exceeded, 

‘All in all,” he said, “I think that one 
may safely assume that a major ob- 
jective of the new law is being realized— 
the victim of an accident for the first 
time has reasonable assurance of finan- 
cial redress. The law has won an en- 
dorsement of one of its principal pur- 
the evidence of financial respon- 
sibility before rather than after, an acci- 
dent.” 

In connection with the other two main 
objectives, Mr. Culloton said that the 
law gives the Commissioner of Motor 
powerful weapon in the 
revocation of the driving 
and vehicle registration of a per- 
son involved in an accident and he 
added: 

Many Licenses Suspended 

“In the first four months of 1942, a 
total ot 29,697 licenses and vehicle regis- 
trations were suspended revoked for 
all causes. This compares with 7,447 in 
the same period of 1941. Of the 29,697 
revocations and suspensions, 21,682. li- 
censes and registrations were suspended 


\t least a tentative 


first 


Cars 


poses- 


\ ehicles a 
suspension or 


license 


for violations of Article 6-A, the safety 
responsibility act. During the same 
period in 1941, only 1,253 suspensions 
and revocations were issued under the 


old financial responsibility law. 
“You will note that all suspensions and 


Syracuse 


nation is watching the 


revocations increased 300% over those 
in the corresponding period of 1941, 
while those issued as the result of the 


safety responsibility law were seventeen 


times greater in number than those 
made under the old financial respon- 
sibility law in the same period a year 
ago. 

“Certainly, these penalties are hav- 
ing a wholesome influence upon the 


driving habits of those who are immedi- 


ately affected and those who are aware 
of this particular phase of the opera- 
tion of the law. As the _ realization 


grows that it is ndt possible to avoid 
the act’s requirements and continue to 


drive, this influence will grow. Mean- 
while, those who refuse to meet obliga- 
tions arising from accidents they cause, 


highways.” 
Eliminates Trivial Accidents 
Of the amendments passed at the re- 
cent session of the legislature, Mr. Cul- 
loton said that by far the outstanding 
change is the amendment which restricts 
reports of property damage accidents to 


are denied the use of the 


those in which more than twenty-five 
dollars in damage has been done to the 
property of one person. The purpose 


of this amendment, he explained, was 
to eliminate the reporting of accidents in 
which the damage was of trivial nature 
and to alleviate the flood of inconse- 
quential accident reports coming into the 
bureau. Other changes are principally 
language changes for clarity in  inter- 
pretation. 

Two other amendments now awaiting 
the Governor’s signature are one which 
removes the restriction of the sale of 
vehicles which have been involved in 
accidents and another which provides 
that a person whose innocence has been 
established by court determination will 
be relieved of the responsibility of com- 
plying with the law both as to depositing 
of security and giving proot for the 
future. 

In regard to the administration of the 
law, Mr. Culloton said: 

“There was no pattern for 
low; no experience to serve as a guide. 
No important phase of the safety re- 
sponsibility act had even been passed 
upon by the courts. Amendments were 
proved necessary. A yast public con- 
tact was created. In the face of all 
these complexities, extraordinary func- 
tions have been performed with fewer 
disruptions and less confusion than had 


us to fol- 


been anticipated. There exists, and 
probably will continue to exist for some 
time, minor difficulties of operation. 


However, the essentials of the law are 
being administered with just intent 
liberally where possible—liierally where 
necessary.” 


Sharp’s Report 


(Continued from Page 20) 


work out a plan that would be accept- 
able to all interests, but there had been 
so many differences of opinion that no 
plan finally was adopted. 

Charles H. Tuke, Rochester, and his 
safety and accident committee, said Mr. 
Sharp, have done a real job particularly 
in connection with the automobile finan- 
cial responsibility law. He said that 
the fire prevention committee of which 
Joseph H. Miller, is chairman, has done 
a splendid job, as has the rural agents 
committee of which Fred J. Marshall, 
Fast Aurora is chairman. 

On the subject of production branch 
offices, Mr. Sharp spoke as follows: 

Production Branch Offices 

“This highly controversial subject was 
as much in the limelight this past year 
as it has been for the past several years. 


head. The New York City agents have 
worked with us to this end, and no 
later than the national mid-year meet- 
ing in New York held in April, our 
executive committee again conferred at 
length with the national executive com- 
mittee. 

“Out of that conference came a resolu- 
tion that we will not discuss at this 
time, but which we hope will produce 
the results we have all been hoping for 


during the long years that lie behind. 
Certainly it is a subject that should 
be brought to a head without further 


and our association is on record 
as to where we stand in this matter. 
We believe that all interests involved 
should see to it that this is not delayed 
any longer than is necessary. Certainly 
the present situation is an intolerable 
one from an agency standpoint. Let us 
hope that those who oppose our recom- 
mendations will see the light and do 
something before it is too late.” 

Mr. Sharp said the question of mixed 
stock and non-stock agencies is tied up 
with that of production branch offices 
and there has been little change in the 
situation during the year. 


Mixed Agency Problem 


been close to 


delay, 


“Those of us who have 
this picture for many years,” he said, 
“realize the gravity of the situation, and 
in our opinion, the quicker the compa- 
nies we represent and our members get 
together and settle this matter, the bet- 


all would take part. 

The legislative committee, Mr. Sharp 
said, of which Mr. Carson is chairman, 
had a real problem on its hands during 
the year in connection with amend- 
ments to the safety responsibility act, 
which as originally drafted had many 
rough passages which had a be ironed 
out to make it workable. Under this 
law, he said, it has been estimated by 
Carroll Mealey, Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, now president of the State 
Tax Commission, that over 70% of reg- 
istered automobiles in the state are now 
insured, 

‘Do you realize,” Mr. Sharp asked, 
“what that means? Not only have you 
been able to increase your insurance 
writings, thus resulting in a large in- 
crease in your business, but the insur- 


ance companies as well have increased 
their writings and premium income 
tremendously. We are proud of our 


part in this. great project, and the mem- 
bership of our association should be 
eternally grateful to the association to 
which you belong for bringing this 
about. No single bit of legislation means 
so much as this new automobile financial 
responsibility law to our membership, 
and among those of us who have worked 
for the past ten years to defeat auto- 
mobile compulsory insurance and_ to 
enact a good financial responsibility law 
in this state, there is a humble feeling 
of gratification that our efforts were not 
in vain,” 





Dodge on Graded Commission ‘Trend 


Albert Dodge, Buffalo, chairman of 
the ‘casualty and surety 
his report to the New York State As- 
this week, urged 


committee, in 


sociation at Syracuse 


agents to give continual attention to the 


rate reduction trend,in casualty insur- 
ance through introduction of graded 
commissions in compensation, plate 
glass, boiler and machinery lines. Care 


he said, to see that these 
reductions are not carried to such an 
extent that it will be impossible for 
agents to operate their businesses with 
any degree of reasonable profit. 

He said that while the commission 
on compensation was restored to 174% 
to general agents and 10% to brokers, 
there have been further plans put for- 
ward by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters for a con- 
siderable reduction on all compensation 
premiums in excess of $1,000. “This 
association,” he said, “has been on 
record for some time recommending that 
the retrospective rating plan as now 
in existence apply to all risks reflecting 
a premium in excess of $1,000, having 
in mind at all times that in any reduc- 
tion made by graded loadings, both com- 
pany expense and acquisition cost would 
contribute on an equal basis.” 

Premium Discount Plan 

Mr. Dodge said that at a number of 
conferences between companies and pro- 
ducers the consensus was that with the 
present premium discount plan whereby 
for each individual policy the first $1,000 
of standard premiums shall be charged 
in full, the next $4,000 subject to a 
discount of 4% and the remainder of dis- 
count of 12%, with the retrospective 
plan available on all risks developing 
$5,000 or more in premiums, it is un- 
desirable to make any changes until 
such time as the present program has 
been given a fair trial. 

He said the National Bureau has pro- 
posed a plan whereby all risks develop- 


must bestaken, 


ing a premium above $1,000 would be 
subject to retrospective rating without 
penalty 


charge; in other words, the 





standard premium would be charged 
regardless of losses and should the 
experience be favorable, the insured 


would be entitled to a return based on 
the experience, subject to certain charges 
for administrative expense. He. said 
that under this plan the commissions 
would be reduced considerably on all 
premiums over $1,000 and all producers 
objected to it at a conference held 
May 1. 

He said there is evident a determined 
effort on the part of the companies to 
reduce commissions, brought about to an 
extent by the criticism in the recent 
report of the Insurance Department after 
examining the National Bureau, in con- 
nection with interstate business. He said 
that the producers have expressed a 
willingness to participate in the reduc- 
tion of acquisition cosc where necessary 
if the companies would agree to a like 
reduction, but that in practically every 
proposal “we find the reduction in com- 
missions being urged to a greater pro- 
portion than the reduction in company 
expense.” He said the companies had 
been asked to give consideration to a 
minimum commission per risk, but there 
is no indication that they have done s0. 

Caution to Membership 

“We again,” Mr. Dodge’s report says, 
“caution our membership to give care- 
ful consideration to this subject as here- 
tofore graded commissions have only 
been suggested in connection with com- 
pensation insurance. We are now con- 
fronted with proposals for graded com- 
missions on plate glass, boiler and ma- 
chinery and further indications that a 
plan will be put forth suggesting the 
same procedure on the liability lines in- 
cluding automobile. In these days 0 
rising costs of operation, it is well for 
all members of this association to give 
serious attention to this trend in our 
business.” 

The graded commission for boiler and 
machinery, he said will not effect 4 
serious reduction but he viewed it as 
important in connection with “the con- 
stant pressure for a reduction in con 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Trial Court’s Findings on Fraud 
Sustained by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Several insurance companies, as insur- 
ers under various fire policies covering 
4 building and its contents, successfully 
prosecuted in the Federal District Court 


for eastern Oklahoma a suit under the 
Federal Declaratory Judgment Act to 
declare their non-liability under the pol- 
cies. The insured appealed. The com- 
panies alleged that the insured falsely 
and fraudulently procured the policies 
and fraudulently procured the destruc- 
tion of the property by fire; that he 
nearly doubled the amount of insurance 
on the property; that in the proof of 
loss submitted he misrepresented the 
value of the property as $17,000, know- 
ing the value would not exceed $6,500. 
At the commencement of the trial in 
the District Court the court advised the 
parties that a jury would be empaneled 
in an advisory capacity. This was ac- 
quiesced in by the parties. On appeal 
the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals held 
Hargrove v. American Cent. Ins. Co., 
125 F. 2d 225, that under the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure the trial court 
was not authorized of its own initiative 
to call a jury in an advisory capacity 
when a jury was waived, in the absence 
of a motion by one of the party litigants, 
since the insurers had a plain and ade- 
quate remedy at law and the issues 
tendered were basically legal in their 
nature and the case was triable as of 
right by jury. 
Advisory Verdict Disregarded 

But it was also held that the insured 
had only the right to insist that the 
cause be submitted to and tried by the 
court, without the advice of a jury, and 
that was exactly what he received. The 
trial court wholly disregarded the jury’s 
verdict, made its independent findings 





Forum Leaders 
(Continued from Page 18) 


is still a field for the use of schedule 
policies but these should not be used if 
a prospect can be made to qualify for 
the comprehensive form. He cited sev- 
eral instances of agents building up pre- 
miums from individual assureds after the 
need for additional protection under a 
comprehensive form had been revealed 
through use of the survey method. “We 
must ferret out the needs of our clients,” 
he said, “and match them with broad 
coverage.” 


Visual Sales Methods 


To get the attention of assureds he 
urged use of visual sales methods. He 
uses a folder which quickly shows a 
Prospect the difference between compre- 
hensive coverage, with few exclusions, 
and specific insurance for many _ in- 
dividual hazards, burdened with a whole 
lot of exclusion clauses. He stated that 
an agent, in making a liability survey, 
should have a personal interview with 
his prospect lasting at least an hour and 
a half. It requires that much time to 
get intelligent answers to all the ques- 
tions which must be asked. He cau- 
tioned against trying to complete a sur- 
vey by mail or over the telephone. With 
the survey often numerous uninsured ex- 
Posures are brought to light and then 
included in the comprehensive form. 

In Mr. Eglof’s opinion the premium 
charge should not be a sales deterrent. 
He believes that practically any prospect 
will readily exchange a premium for 
Peace of mind and for the assurance he 
will not have to face heavy suits in the 
future, i 

Mr, Greeno, in commenting on the 
addresses made, said there is no ques- 
tion of the desirability of comprehensive 
Msurance but he still wonders if the 
Cost 1s reasonable. Many agents still do 
— the cost question a stumbling 


. 


and conclusions on which the judgment 
was based. 

The court specifically found that be- 
cause of insured having caused or pro- 
cured to be caused the fire which de- 
stroyed the building, and because of 
false swearing and false proof of loss, 
insured was not entitled to recover on 
the policies and the insurance companies 
were given judgment accordingly. The 
jury’s verdict was no part of his -judg- 
ment. The insured not only consented 
to the procedure, but he was not preju- 
diced thereby and could not complain 
on the appeal. 

The question remained whether the 
findings of the trial court were sup- 
ported by the evidence. Under the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure, Rule 52, 
in all cases tried to the court, its find- 
ings on the disputed facts are presump- 
tively correct and should not be set 
aside unless clearly erroneous, and due 
regard must be given to the opportunity 
of the trial court to adjudge the credibif- 
ity of the witnesses. The trial court 
here had the duty to determine whether 
or not the insured caused or procured 
to be caused the fire which destroyed 
the building, and whether or not he made 
false and fraudulent statements in the 
submission of his proof of loss and in 
the trial of the case, which would pre- 
clude recovery on the policies. 

The appellate court, not being the 
trier of the facts, or judge of the credi- 
bility of the witnesses, or the weight 
and value to be given to each item of 
evidence, would only say that under all 
facts and circumstances, the trial court 
was justified in the conclusions reached 
and that they were not clearly errone- 
ous. Its judgment for defendants based 
thereon was therefore affirmed. 


Excellent Advertising 
Portfolio of Camden Fire 


The Camden Fire has distributed to its 
agents an especially fine portfolio of ad- 
vertising material designed to help pro- 
ducers modernize their selling programs. 
This advertising assistance, which covers 
a broad field, is so set up as to assist 
agents in gaining attention for their agen- 
cies, securing new customers every month, 
retaining a large proportion of the present 
clientele, rendering more valuable service 
generally and helping to sell the public 
on the merits of sound insurance provided 
through qualified agents. Clark W. Smithe- 
man, advertising and production manager, 
prepared this up-to-date selling program 
for the Camden Fire’s representatives. 

Each and every form of advertising 
which the Camden Fire offers its agents 
is included in this portfolio and each is 
explained so that it may be used to the 
best advantage. Good will advertising in- 
cludes blotters and memo books. Direct 
mail advertising in the form of enclosures 
and self-mailers embraces sales material 
on a large number of leading types of 
insurance. 

The advertising folder outlines a plan 
for campaigning for business and presents 
the material to be used in a four-week 
mail drive, with the clincher to be deliv- 
ered in person to the prospect. Likewise 
there are posters for window displays, 
several series of protection stamps to he 
used by agents on all their outgoing mail 
and suggested newspaper advertisements 
for which the Camden supplies mats. This 
inclusive program of the Camden Fire 
should be a definite help to the agents of 
that century old New Jersey stock insurer. 


PASSAIC AGENTS MEET 

The Passaic County (N. J.) Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents held its quar- 
terly dinner meeting May 7 at the City 
Club in Passaic, with President Edgar 
H. Ellis presiding. President Alfred 
Christie of the New Jersey state associa- 
tion spoke. 
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Dodge Report 
(Continued from Page 22) 


missions.” He said the producers had 
agreed to this program which will be 
come effective at the next revision of 
the manual. 

For plate glass, Mr. Dodge said, that 
in view of the fact that the Insurance 
Department was insisting on a revision 
of commissions, the producers at the 
meeting May 1 felt it was necessary to 
cooperate and the proposed plan will 
become operative as soon as it is ap- 
proved by the Department. 

Introduces Medical Expense 

Mr. Dodge said his committee felt 
satisfaction in its successful efforts to 
have introduced in the state medical 
expense in connection with both auto- 
mobile and residence liability coverage. 
While the committee held to its opinion 
that rates are too high, it has been as- 
sured by the National Bureau that as 
soon as proper experience can be ob- 
tained, a revision will be made. 

He said the committee had given con- 
siderable time to working out the suc- 
cessful operation of the assigned risk 
plan for automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage coverage. He said the 
members were particularly anxious to 
have this plan work smoothly and it is 
pleasing to note that it is operated with 
as little difficulty as possible. He said 
it was largely through the cooperation 
of the producers’ organizations that an 
allowance for commission was made for 
the agent of the company writing the 
business. 





Bennett Speech 
(Continued from Page 20) 


otherwise be an industry so big and so 
powerful that it could easily harm it 
self were its strength misdirected or its 
house divided. 

“The editors and writer and reporters 
of this press are keen analysts, dis- 
cerning men, loyal to their calling and 
determined to preserve that fair balance 
of equal and exact justice which is one 
of the foundation stones upon which 
this republic rests and upon which our 
present civilization depends.” 





BUFFALO BOND CAMPAIGN 

Discussion of plans to handle tlie sale 
of war savings stamps and bonds fea 
tured the May 6 meeting of the Buffalo 
Fire Underwriters Association in the 
Buffalo Athletic Club. A speaker fron 
the United War and Community Fund 
also was on the program. 
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W. C. Rhoades Joining 
Advertising Agency 
PARKER - ALLSTON ASSOCIATES 
Has Had Charge ot hibewtising for Ma- 
rine Office of America Where He 
Did Excellent Work 


Ravmond D. Parker, president of 


Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., has an- 
nounced that W. C. Rhoades will join 
his staff today. Parker-Allston Asso- 
ciates, Inc. is an advertising agency 


RHOADES 


Ww, < 
insurance company ac- 


located at 116 John 


specializing in 
and is now 
Street,,; New York. 

Mr. Rhoades is a native of Syracuse, 
N. Y. He prepared for college at Law- 
renceville School and graduated in 1933 
from Yale University, where he was on 
the Yale Daily News and a member of 
\lpha Sigma Phi fraternity. 

In July, 1933, Mr. Rhoades entered the 
Marine Office of America as a student 
and in 1935 was transferred to their 
Philadelphia office as a student and in 
1935 was transferred to their Philadel- 
phia office as a fieldman. Moved to 
their Chicago office in 1936 he did un- 
derwriting and claims work until his 
return in the Fall of 1937 to the head 
office at New York, where for the past 
five years he has been in charge of ad- 
vertising. He leaves that organization 
with a fine record of performance and 
will continue to service the advertising 
needs of Marine Office of America, as 
account executive, in his new connec- 
tion. 

Mr. Rhoades is married and has two 
children. He lives in Montclair, N. J., 
where he is a private in the Montclair 
Police Reserve. He is the son of Sum- 
ner Rhoades, who retired last year as 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association. 


counts 


Loyalty Group Moves 
Western Dep’t in Chicago 


The Loyalty Group has moved its 

Western department offices at Chicago 
from 844 Rust Street to more commodi- 
quarters at 120 South La Salle 
Street Building. The Cook County of- 
fice has been removed from the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building also to 120 
South La Salle Street where the two 
fics ire consolidated on the eleventh 
floors. Herbert A. Clark is 

the Western 


ous 


harge of 


K. C. Trotter Promoted 


Kenneth C. Trotter was this week 
elected assistant secretary of the Fire 
\ssociation Group in charge of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware and the D. of C. 
He is located at the home office in 
Philadelphia. 





OCHS DIES IN NEW JERSEY 





Continental State Agent with America 
Fore Since 1924; Was Blue 
Goose Member 


John N. Ochs, state agent in North- 
ern New Jersey for the Continental In- 
surance Co. of the America Fore Group, 
died suddenly at his home in Highland 
Park, N. J., Sunday morning, May 10. 
With the America Fore Group since 
1924, Mr. Ochs started as a special agent 
for the Fidelity-Phenix in the Northern 
New Jersey territory and two years 
later was made Continental state agent 
for the same section. 

Born in Milltown, N. J., in 1894, he 
was educated in the schools of New 
Brunswick and Wilson Business College. 
In 1911 he entered the fire insurance 
business in the city department of the 
Home and later for several years was 
with the New Brunswick Fire Insurance 
Co. at New Brunswick. 

Mr. Ochs was a Mason, member of 
the B.P.O.F., American Legion, Blue 
Goose, Insurance Square Club of New 
Jersey and the Reformed Church of 
Highland Park, New Jersey. S'nce 1937 
he has served as councilman of the bor- 
ough of Highland Park. He was also a 
past secretary and president of the New 


Jersey Field Club. 

During World War 1, Mr. Ochs 
trained at Madison Barracks and as a 
sergeant served overseas in France from 
November, 1917 to June, 1919, in the 
Montdidier-Noyon defensive, the Aisne- 
Marne offensive, the Velse sector, the 
St. Mihiel offensive and the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Olga 
P. Ochs and three children, Robert, Paul 
and Janet. 





HOSMER HEADS ROTARY CLUB 


Robert C. Hosmer, president of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Syracuse. The club has a membership 
of 375. 


F. L. Greeno 


(Continued from Page 21) 


were warned by Mr. Greeno that they 
endanger their ownership of expirations. 
“For how can you be said to own an 
expiration when the policyholder is a 
member of an insurance company?” he 
asked. 

It is up to the agents themselves to 
decide whether they wish to continue to 
represent both types of carriers, Mr. 
Greeno emphasized. He called on pro- 
ducers to think this problem through 
thoroughly. He asked them to evaluate 
for themselves their own agencies, the 
American Agency System and the whole 
system of private enterprise and dec‘de 
if they wish these to survive. “You just 
cannot meet mutual competition by rep- 
resenting these non-stock insurance com- 
panies,” he declared in conclusion. 





NEWELL ON ASSIGNED RISKS 





Manager Reports 1,109 Applications for 
Voluntary Plan Since Inception 
Last November 

William Newell, manager of the New 
York Automobile Assigned Risk Plan, 
told the New York agents at Syracuse 
that from the inception of the plan, 
November 1, 1941, through May 6, 1942, 
1,109 applications for automobile bodily 
injury and property damage liability in- 
surance had been received. Of these, 
494 policies have been issued, 238 have 
been assigned and are pending, ninety- 
one are pending and have not been as- 
signed as they were sent back to pro- 
ducers for correction, and 286 were not 
written and the file has been closed. | 

Most of these 286 risks were not writ- 
ten because the applicant failed to pay 
the premium. In other cases, the pro- 
ducer failed to answer requests for ad- 
ditional information, presumably because 
the applicant had obtained coverage as 





Agent. 





With values generally increased and conditions 
changed for many assureds, there is opportunity in 
every community for the Agent to be of greater 
service to his clients by inviting their inquiries, 
studying their latest insurance requirements and 
providing up-to-date coverage. 
the Company lends toward this end, in addition 
to maintaining a good record for prompt and 
equitable claims settlements, is important to the 


The Companies of the Royal Exchange 
Group are known for their service. 





Through Peace and Wars 
Since 1720 
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INSURANCE 
AND REAL ESTATE 


Broker with own business in New York 
City desires associating with firm on 
permanent basis. Extensive experience, 
Willing to go out of town. Age 31, de. 
endents. Replies confidential. Box 143], 
e Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 











regular business or was no longer in- 
terested for some reason. A few cases 
were ineligible for assignment and a 
comparatively small number of cases 
were declined by the assigned carrier 
because its investigation of the risk led 
to the belief that it was not in good 
faith entitled to insurance under the 
plan. 

In the beginning of his talk, Mr, 
Newell explained that the plan is a vol- 
untary agreement adopted in the inter- 
est of public service by all of the com- 
panies, both stock and non-stock, which 
are authorized to write automobile bod- 
ily injury liability insurance in the state 
and he set forth its purposes as follows: 

“To provide a means by which a risk 
not specifically excluded from the New 
York motor vehicle safety responsibility 
act and that is in good faith entitled to 
automobile bodily injury and_ property 
damage liability insurance in the state, 
but is unable to secure it for itself, may 
be assigned to an authorized insurance 
company. 

“To establish a procedure for the equi- 
table distribution of such assigned risks 
among such insurance companies.” 





Rochester Board Winner of 


London Assurance Trophy 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 12.—The Under- 
writers Board of Rochester today re- 
ceived the beautiful silver loving cup 
which was presented to the association 
last year by the London Assurance to 
be awarded annually to the “local board 
in New York State which is adjudged 
to be most deserving of special recog- 
nition for meritorious community activ- 
ity interpreting and promoting the aims, 
services and accomplishments of capital 
stock insurance.” Runners-up in_ the 
contest were the local boards of Buffalo 
and Watertown. 

The trophy was presented to Presi- 
dent Robert E. Friedlich of the Roch- 
ester Board by Executive General Agent 
Walter Meiss of the London Assurance. 
Selection of the winning board was de- 
termined by a _ special committee the 
chairman of which was A. C. Wallace 
of Goshen, newly elected president of 
the state association. 

The purpose of this award is to stimu- 
late increasing public appreciation of 
capital stock insurance through the de- 
velopment of planned programs of local 
board public relations activity. The 
award committee, in selecting a winner, 
considered the following factors: pub- 
lic service, contributions to community 
welfare, civic responsibility, education of 
the public, fire and accident prevention, 
improved agency service, recognition of 
employes, publicity, advertising, show- 
manship, solution of local problems. 





Russell Carson in West 


National Councillor Russell M. L. 
Carson of Glens Falls could not attend 
the convention as he is still engaged 
in fire insurance rate work for the 
Federal Government. This week he was 
reported as being in Texas, en route to 
Oklahoma and California. 





Excelsior Luncheon Hosts 


Many agents were guests of the Ex- 
celsior Fire at a buffet luncheon given 
Tuesday at the company’s attractive 
home office in the Syracuse Savings 
Bank Building. President Robert Bs 
Hosmer and Vice-President Forrest H. 
Witmeyer acted as hosts. 





Jack Dacey of Albany, New York 
State fieldman for the Boston and Old 
Colony, is one of the veterans on han 
who rarely misses a convention. 
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Ivan Escott 


(Continued from Page 17) 


00,000 pounds were consumed during 
; 


that year. 
use in rubber tires. 
Carbon Black Industry Hazard 


Recommendation 


Mr. Escott found that carbon black 
plants were usually composed of a 
number of units, the largest plant in- 
spected consisting of thirteen complete 
units—that is thirteen bolting houses, 
thirteen packing houses ; thirteen engine 
houses for furnishing power and an 
equal number of condensing units | of 
thirty condensers to the unt. Pre- 
dominant type of construction, except 
for retort houses, was frame. Phe prop- 
erties were all located in the gas fields ; 
hence, were outside of organized fire 
protection and as a class not attractive 
from many standpoints. His investiga- 
tion of the fire record developed that 
the loss cost ranged between 200% and 
300%. Industry was largest in Louisiana. 

The principal fire danger arose from 
packing glows or smouldering carbon 
in bags. Fires were exceedingly diffi- 
cult to control. The material is an im- 
palpable powder and susceptible — to 
severe damage by water. The action 
of a hose stream washes awav_ that 
which has not been burned, with the 
result that carbon warehouse fires were 
total losses almost without exception. 
The burning carbon black also gener- 
ates carbon monoxide which ignites with 
flashes and propagates the fire. Also, 
there is danger of rupture in a gas dis- 
tributing system. 

Concluding paragraphs of Mr. Escott’s 
report to the Home in part follow: _ 

“The fire hazard on this type of risk 
is very closely interwoven into the pro- 
cess, and while careful and conscientious 
observation for fires will not entirely 
obviate the danger, many losses can be 
prevented. As previously stated, the 
glows smoulder very slowly and even 
under the closest scrutiny escape detec- 
tion and incite fire. If provisions were 
made for storing each day’s pack in 
open-side sheds where it could be under 
constant observation for a period of 
twenty-four hours, the majority of fiery 
bags would be detected and a large part 
of the loss avoided.” 

Attributed to this inspection trip and 
report by Mr. Escott is the adoption of 
a cooling warranty used by fire insur- 
ance companies for these risks. Policies 
on every plant now have in the con- 
tract a provision that the bag of carbon 
black will be stored for at least twenty- 


four hours. Louisiana calls this the 
twenty-four hour, or the forty-eight 
hour, detention warranty. A_ reduc- 


tion of fifty cents in the rate is allowed 
in the twenty-four hour warranty and of 
1% in the forty-eight hour warranty. 
Since adoption of the warranty, losses 
have been materially reduced on the 
class. 
Home’s Underwriting Guide 

One of the most important duties 
which Mr. Escott had for the Home 
was the writing by him of an underwrit- 
ing guide as a basis for risk selection 
and size of lines to which the com- 
pany would be committed, work on 
which he started in 1931 and which he 
finished in 1933. 

_The Home’s underwriting guide con- 
Sists of factors to be considered in un- 
derwriting a fire risk. The work origin- 
ally was undertaken for the purpose of 
co-ordinating practices followed by the 
different divisions of the company in 
underwriting property of the same gen- 
eral character, and it expanded into giv- 
ing detailed information regarding the 
company’s attitude towards many classes 
of risks, ; 
dn his introduction Mr. Escott said: 
Fire insurance underwriting is not a 
System of guessing or surmising, but 
on the contrary is a study of the phy- 
sical influences and of the application 
of a logical system based on experience. 
VO system can be devised that will ad- 
just the differences in property classes 





It was even important for 


as that can be accomplished only by 
the ability of the underwriter to recog- 
nize them. If all hazards were alike 
the problem of net line retention would 
shape itself into a definite system of 
like lines on like classes, but unfortu- 
nately, nearly all hazards are unlike 
and what constitutes the unlikeness or 
difference in hazard is the function of 
the underwriter to analyze or measure.” 

Mr. Escott then discussed fluctuation 
in loss ratio, law of average, examiners’ 
duties, elements of a fire risk, protec- 
tion, exposure, rates, loss expectancy, 
coinsurance, exclusion of property, moral 
hazard, reinsurance. He then took up 
classes by groups—non-hazardous, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing specials, non- 
manufacturing specials and = miscellan- 
cous, discussing in detail types of risks 
in cach group, and giving line recom- 
mendations for each type of risk. 

The Home’s underwriting guide proved 
to be anything but a dry-as-dust docu- 
ment. It was an unusually comprehensive 
review of the nation’s property and its 
ownership, written in a clear-cut attrac- 
tive literary style, with a deep under- 
lying knowledge of those properties and 
ownerships. Intertwined with the 
analytical facts about the risks were also 
some shrewd and_ striking philosophy 
and comments on the general business 
picture of the industry or group of risks 
reviewed, that philosophy and comment 
having a distinct bearing on the under- 
writing, and contributing to the under- 
writer's assistance in making his de- 
cision as to how the company should 
handle the risk. 

Present Duties with the Home 

At the Home there was formerly an 
mproved risk department under the 
late F. J. McFadden. In 1929 this was 
consolidated with the inspection depart- 
ment and there was taken over the 
engineering field staff and a service de- 
partment was organized. The service 
department superseded the old business 
development department. Mr. Escott 
continued as general manager of the 
service department until 1935, and was 
made an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. In 1936 he was elected vice- 
president and in addition to supervision 
of the service department he was given 
executive supervision of the Western 
department, reinsurance department and 
marine department. At the present time 
he has executive supervision of the serv- 
ice department and of the reinsurance 
department, in addition to special as- 
signments from President Harold V. 
Smith. 

Made President of F.I.A. 

In January Mr. Escott was elected 
president of the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation, the only New Yorker to hold 
that post since it was held by the late 
C. G. Smith, then president of the Great 
American. For years one of the most 


important organization posts in fire in- 
surance, the responsibilities of the office 
of president of the Factory Insurance 
Association have been greater than ever 
because of the entrance of the country 
into the world war and the tremendous 
impetus given to industry. New plants 
have gone up all over the country, 
greatly adding to the insurance require- 
ments of,the nation. This responsibility 
grew when the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which had been a self-insurer, 
placed with the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation in March of this year the larg- 
est line of property insurance in the 
history of the business. Aggregating 
more than a billion dollars this insur- 
ance on plants and equipment of the 
United States Steel is not only pro- 
tection against fire and windstorm dam- 
age, but also against vandalism and mal - 
cious mischief, but not against bomb'ne 
and similar enemy action. Incidentally, 
Use and Occupancy is among the cov- 
erages. 

The Factory Insurance Association is 
an organization of approximately seven- 
ty-five insurance companies which hove 
a combined surplus of about $890,C00,- 
000. It writes industrial risks and each 
member participates by various per- 
centages. Working for it on regular 
inspections are ninety field men, and 
since its organization there have been 
250 inspectors employed, many of whom 
have since been graduated to positions 
of importance with individual fire insur- 
ance companies or other organizations 
in the business, while two of the former 


inspectors have become managers of 
the F.1.A. 

F.1.A. Has $7% Billions in Force 
Since organization the F.LA. has 


had a total premium volume of $62,- 
000,000. Total amount of business which 
it has written in the fifty-two years of 
its existence is approximately $30,000,- 
000,000. At the present time the insur- 
ance in force, including the United 
States Steel line, is approximately $7,- 
500,000,000. 

The Factory Insurance Association 
was formed at a meeting held on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1890, in Hartford, and has 
been one of the most influential factors 
in stock company insurance. Original 
objective was “to furnish stock company 
protection for textile, fabric or fiber 
mills of approved construction and 
thoroughly protected with automatic 
sprinklers that may be accepted by the 
executive committee.” 

Most of the first plants insured were 
New England mills. Original mem- 
bership was of eleven companies. The 
first letterhead of the association showed 
that they had aggregate assets of $42,- 
486,000. As the years went by the 
scope of the coverage was enlarged. For 
instance, in 1907 the association first 
included Sprinkler Leakage with its fire 
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coverage at no additional charge. In 
1913 Windstorm coverage was similarly 
added; in 1931 the Supplemental con- 
tract, including limited riot and civil 
commotion, explosion and aircraft, was 
added. Writing of malicious mischief 
by special endorsement came in 1934. 

Since then there has been consid- 
erable extension of the coverage activi- 
ties of the FIA. until at the presen‘ 
time executives of fire companies regard 
the association as a medium which is 
competent and able to handle expan- 
sion of insurance requirements along 
a large number of avenues in taking 
care of the tremendous demands for pro- 
tection. 

While the amount of insurance which 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
carrying was described by the Steel 
Corporation in its news announcemet 
as $1,000,000,000 companies say that it 
will be at least $200,000,000 more than 
that. Anyway, it is not only the lare- 
est private property insurance line ever 
carried by insurance companies, bu’ it 
is at least three times as large as any 
other risk which Factory Insurance As- 
sociation carries. 

In handling the U. S. Steel risk the 
Factory Insurance Association has as- 
signed one of its home office executives 
to give all of his time to general suner- 
vision of the line. Furthermore a num- 
ber of inspectors of F.I.A. will devote 
all of their time. to the risk. The master 
policy covering the U. S. Steel has at- 
tached to it forms containing the 
schedules, with amounts opposite each 
schedule, on a country-wide basis. As 
the plants are scattered throughout the 
country it will be seen that the clerical 
work alone on the schedules is tremend- 
ous. 


Chairman of I. U. B. Governing 
Committee 


Mr. Escott is also chairman of the 
governing committee of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, an organization of 
about 140 fire insurance companies. The 
I. U. B. has supervision over multiple 
locations risks on stocks of merchandise 
on a country-wide basis. I. U. B. forms 
also insure contents and fixtures, but 
not buildings or other realty property. 
Advisory rates and forms for this mul- 
tiple location coverage are recommended 
to the company members by I. U. B. 

In 1941 the I. U. B. had a premium 
volume of $9,998,516, a gain of 27% 
over the previous year. The I. U. B. 
is thirteen years old. 

For years Mr. Escott was prominent 
in the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation; attended many of its early con- 
ventions; was a member of the manu- 
facturing risks special hazard com- 
mittee. 

He is a member of the governing com- 
mittee of the Western Underwriters 
Association, and executive committee of 
the Oil Insurance Association; was a 
member of the Underwriters Salvage 
Committee and on the Cook County 
Adjustment board. 

Likes Athletic Events 

Mr. Escott married Margaret Souders 

of Indianapolis and they have one son, 


Ivan, Jr. who after leaving Indiana 
University attended Columbia Law 
School for a time. He is now taking 


air corps training for the Army. 

Mr. Escott’s home is Passaic, N. J. 
He has no hobbies and his principal 
recreation is being a witness of athletic 
and sporting events—boxing, hockey and 
other games played at Madison Square 
Garden—and outdoor sports. He likes 
to see baseball games at the Yankee 
Stadium or the Polo Grounds. 





SPECIAL DENVER TRAIN 


A special train is being arranged for 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, June 8-10. The 
train is expected to leave Grand Cen- 
tral the afternoon of June 5, arriving in 
Denver, Sunday, June 7. Reservations 
should be made through Carroll O. B. 
Brown, New York Central System, Room 
1216, 466 Lexington Avenue; telephone, 
Murray Hill 9-8000, extension 3490. 
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New Vice-Presidents 
In Mezey Agency, Inc. 


HARRY SMITH AND F., J. ROGERS 





Three New Company Appointments 
Round Out Inland and Auto F. & 


T. Facilities; Career Data 





The Mezey Agency, Inc. of New York 
and Brooklyn, which marked its eighth 
anniversary on April 1, added to its ex- 
ecutive staff and company facilities this 
week. Albert E. Mezey, president of 
the agency, announces that Harry Smith 
and Frank J. Rogers, both formerly with 
Fuller & Kern, have joined forces with 
him as vice-presidents of the agency. 


Mr. Smith will have charge of the 
auto F. & T. department. He is thor- 
oughly qualified for this post with 


twenty-four years’ training in automo- 
hile production and underwriting, hav- 
ing served respectively Crum & Forster 
and Fuller & Kern. 

Mr. Rogers, previously in charge of 
production and underwriting of inland 
marine business with Fuller & Kern, will 
head a similar department in the Mezey 
Agency. He started his insurance career 
with Hall & Henshaw; spent ten vears 
there. and then joined Fuller & Kern. 

Indicative of its interest in inland ma- 
rine lines as offering a bright future. 
this agency has recently been appointed 
by Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia and 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp. to 
represent both as metropolitan agents 
for inland marine. The Philadelphia Na- 
tional has named the agency as metro- 
politan agents for auto F. & T. lines. 
In addition, the agency represents Gen- 
eral of Seattle, First National of Amer- 
ica, City of New York and Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. 


President Mezey 22 Years in Business 
Writing all classes of insurance coun- 
try-wide except life, Mezey agency has 
also developed in recent months a size- 
able volume of war risk business. Its 
president, Albert E. Mezey, is as popu- 
lar as he is capable. He will observe his 
twenty-second anniversary in the busi- 
ness next September, having had a well- 
rounded experience in insurance broker- 
age, agency and company work. He is 
a past president of the Insurance Square 
Club of New York and at its recent 
meeting he was presented with a silver 
life membership card in appreciation of 
his services. Mr. Mezey also belongs to 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York and the Insurance Society at whose 
brokerage classes he has lectured. 

He is one of five Mezey brothers who 
have made good in the insurance busi- 
ness: Louis, who is an underwriter with 
Aetna Affiliated Companies in the fire 
department of the 151 William Street 


branch: Fred, who is local secretary (in 


New Ye f Norwich Union Fire; 
Oscar ho is secretarv of the General 
Exchange Insurance Corp.; Albert E., 


president of the agency, and the late 
Alexander Mezey, who was in partner- 
ship with Albert until his untimely death 


last Sentember 


ROBERT REED WHITE DIES 

Reed White of Seattle, 65 
died May & He was a 
partner in the insurance office of Bowles. 
White & Brink and was a former state 


Robert 


far t age, 


TEXAS PUBLIC HEARING SET 





Commissioners Set May 22-23 for Hear- 
ing in Effort to Stabilize Rates 
and Commissions 

Months of negotiation as to reason- 
able commissions to be paid for fire in- 
surance and other lines in Texas, will 
come to a head May 20 when a public 
hearing will be held at Austin by the 
Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

In view of the fact that the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents will 
hold its annual convention at San An- 
tonio, May 22-23 and the cooperation of 
the local agents being indispensable to 
successful stabilization of commissions, 
careful timing in holding the hearing 
May 20 is indicated. 

The commission problem in Texas, 
has been growing continuously acute, 
and though gestures toward stabilization 
have been taken in the past, it has been 
more than a decade that the problem 
has been brought so close to a solution. 
Commissions are not regulated in any 
way in Texas on fire, windstorm, auto- 
mobile and workmen’s compensation, 
though rates for these lines are pre- 
scribed by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Presence of a strong anti-trust 
statute on the lawbooks makes regula- 
tion by company association virtually 
impossible. 

The present discussion started several 
months ago when Fires Commissioner 
Marvin Hall served notice that some 
form of stabilization must be agreed 
upon, or the board would make drastic 
cuts in the premium rates. Since then 
various meetings have been held and a 
committee of insurance leaders, Alex. R. 
Phillips, Great American; George Long, 
Phoenix-Hartford group; and Otho E. 
Lane of the Fire Association, came to 
Texas to give the viewpoint of com- 
panies domiciled in other states. 





Plan Educational Programs 
Throughout State of Iowa 


The Des Moines Association of In- 
surance Agents has completed plans for 
setting up the educational program of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, with Ivan Anton, secretary, as 
chairman of the educational committee, 
by Phil Jester and Wayne Daily. The 
first course which will run for ten weeks 
will be in fire insurance and will begin 
May 18. 


Arrangements also are underway for 
introducing the program state-wide by 
the Des Moines Casualty & Surety Club, 
first through local boards and_ then 
through county’ meetings. Claude 
Houghton, Great American Indemnity, 
and D. W. Harns, United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Co., are sponsoring the 
program. 





GOLF FOR PITTSBURGH CLUB 

The first golf party of the season will 
be held by the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh at the South Hills Country Club, 
May 25. H. W. Schmidt is general chair- 
man. Other members of the committee 
are |. F. O’Connor, Employers’ Group; 
J. W. Hubbard, Keystone Adjustment 
Corporation; E. A. Logue, Insurance Co. 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 


Thomas G. Redden’s Son Is 
Victim of Army Air Crash 


Lieutenant Gresham Penn Redden, 
son of Thomas G. Redden of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, was killed 
in an airplane crash on Sunday, May 
10, while on duty at Spence Field, Moul- 
trie, Ga. He would have been 23 years 
old on June 17. 

The circumstances of the tragedy are 
not fully known, but it was apparently 
a collision in mid-air with an airplane 
from Moody Field carrying two other 
officers, who also lost their lives. It is 
believed that flving with Lt. Redden 
was a brother officer with whom he had 
roomed throughout his college career 
and who enlisted with him and was com- 
missioned at the same time. He also 
was instantly killed. Lt. Redden was 
graduated from the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania in June, 
1941, and enlisted in the Army Air Corps 
on September 15 of that year. On April 
29 he was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant, received his wings and became 
an instructor. Funeral services were held 
May 13 at Baltimore. 





PROCEDURE FOR SERVICE MEN 





Illinois Director Jones Acts on Law 
Under Which They Need Not 
Apply for Renewals 
Illinois Director of Insurance Paul 
F. Jones has set up the procedure under 
which he will administer the amend- 
ment to the agents’ and brokers’ license 
act which provides that no application 
for license renewal shall be required of 
agent broker solicitor or company serv- 
ice representative who enters the mili- 
tary or naval service until sixty days 
after the termination of such service. 
Director Jones in his ruling sets forth 
that an individual licensed at the time 
of entering the service who notifies the 
Director of that fact shall be eligible to 
receive licenses for one vear after 
termination of service under his former 
classification without examination; to re- 
ceive commission or brokerage on busi- 
ness serviced by a licensed person 
designated to handle the absentee’s busi- 
ness with notification to the Department 
of the designated person; and to re- 
ceive agent’s or broker’s licenses with- 
out filing renewal application until sixty 

davs after he leaves the service. 

If the absentee continues to be li- 
censed as an agent the person designated 
to handle his business shall be licensed 
as broker or solicitor and have power 
of attorney to countersign applications 
and policies. If he does not continue 
to be licensed the person designated to 
handle his business must be licensed 
as agent. If the absentee desires to 
have solicitors licensed to represent him, 
he must be licensed as agent or broker, 
and the solicitor shall have power of 
attorney to act for him. The Director 
must be notified immediately upon term- 
ination of service and a certified copy 
of the power of attorney must be filed 
with him. 





BROKERS JOIN AIR CORPS 

Two prominent Knoxville, Tenn., in- 
surance brokers, Cameron Brackney and 
James B. Wright, have just received 
commissions in the Army Air Corps and 
will report immediately to the new air 
force training school at Southern Pines, 
N. C. Brackney and Wright received 
commissions as captain and first lieu- 
tenant, respectively. 





JAMES R. CARY DIES 


James R. Cary, aged 37, insurance 
agent of Greensboro, N. C., passed away 
May 5 at his home there after having 
been ill since January. Mr. Cary had 
been manager of the fire and casualty 
department of the C. C. Wimbish Insur- 
ance Agency since 1939. The deceased 
leaves his widow, his father, a brother 
and a sister. 


“May 21-23. 


AGENTS PLEDGE WDC SUPPORT 





Executive Officers of National Associa. 
tion Ask Full Cooperation for 
War Damage Plan 
Executive officers of the National As. 
sociation of Insurance Agents late last 
week pledged their support to whatever 
plan of operation the War Damage Cor. 
poration adopts and called upon the 
membership of the association to give 
full cooperation. The New York con. 
ference was attended by President R 
W. Forshay of Anita, Ia.; Vice-Presj. 
dent David A. North of New Haven 
Conn.; Executive Committee Chairman 
Payne H. Midvette of Tallahassee, Fla, 
and General Counsel Walter H. Ben. 

nett. 

In a statement issued following the 
meeting in New York it was stated the 
National Association “has consistently 
assured the RFC of the complete sup- 
port and aid of the entire membership 
in carrying out any plan selected by the 
RFC to make available the protection to 
American property owners desired and 
authorized by the Congress.” 

In conclusion the statement says: 

“The executive officers of the National 
Association wish at this time, therefore, 
to make clear to the membership that 
they consider it the duty of the insur- 
ance producers of this country to give 
the forthcoming plan of the War Dam- 
age Corporation unstinted support and 
assistance. The protection to be offered 
by the War Damage Corporation, de- 
spite its necessary departure from insur- 
ance in some respects, is similar to in- 
surance in the fact that it must be sold 
—that it must be brought and explained 
to the public. This is the job and the 
patriotic duty of the agents of America, 
The serving of the public along similar 
lines has been the object and purpose of 
the National Association for forty-five 
vears, and it is the association’s pledge 
that its great reservoir of manpower is 
available and anxious to perform this 
task for the War Damage Corporation 
and the people of America.” 





MRS. HARTMAN TO BE SPEAKER 


Stone, Potter, Westervelt, Lockhart 
and North on Program for Texas 
Agents’ Meeting 

Mrs. Sally Hartman, Fort Worth, vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Women, will be the first 
woman to appear as a regularly sched- 
uled speaker on an annual convention 
program of the Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents when she _ discusses 
The Girls in Your Office at the forty: 
fifth annual meeting in San Antonio, 
Mrs. Hartman will feature 
the opening session along with Edward 
C. Stone, United States general man- 
ager and attorney, Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corp., who will speak on In- 
surance in a War-Torn World. | Presi- 
dent Eric C. Gambrell is awaiting his 
call into the armed services but hopes to 
be able to attend the convention; for 
many years he has been an active worker 
in the ranks of Texas fire and casualty 
‘insurance agents. 

Wellington (Duke) Potter, local agent 
of Rochester, N. Y., will appear on Fri- 
day’s afternoon program and again on 
Saturday morning, having divided into 
two parts his discussion of Your Uncle's 
Wearing War Paint and Fred W. Wes- 
tervelt, Jr., assistant director, Business 
Development Office,.will tell the Texas 
agents how to Help Yourself. 

O. P. Lockhart, Austin, chairman of 
the Texas Board of Insurance Commis 
sioners will talk on Looking Ahead and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents will be officially represented by 
its vice-president, David A. North, New 
Haven, Conn., who will tell of Develop 
ments Within the National Association. 

The opening day, May 21, will be de 
voted to meetings of the Texas ass 
ciation directors and officers of the loca 
exchanges of Texas and the San Antone 
Insurance Exchange dinner honoring 
the officers, directors, past presidents 0 
the state association and local & 
changes and their ladies. 
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Marine Fire Prevention and Control; 
Personnel Is of First Importance 


By A. J. Smith, 
Chief Engineer and Surveyor, Marine Office of America 


Subjoined is the address, printed almost in full, delivered by Mr. Simith at the meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection Association at Atlantic City, N. J., at tts final 
session on Thursday. Mr. Smith is chairman of the marine section of the N.P.P.A 


feel safe in saying is a relief to every 
ship-minded person after the garish ex- 
tremes practiced in an attempt to make 
a night club of a ship, with unavoidably 
attendant fire hazards. 
Bay and Harbor Vessels 

It is worth remarking that this trend 
fire-resistive construction and sim- 
plicity has filtered down to smaller bay 


Marine fire can be very broadly de- 
fined. It involves fire on water front 
properties of all kinds, on pleasure craft, 
harbor craft, marine contractor’s equip- 
ment and coastal and ocean vessels of 
all descriptions; and for each, under a 
status of laid-up, alongside but working 
and under way. is 

It is my privilege to have had a close 
contact with marine fire protection since 


and harbor vessels, ferries and even 
tugs and pleasure craft. 

You must have noted that no claim 
of fireproof is put forward for the ship 
any more than for a building on shore, 
and this conservatism is a fact. For 
when a ship is loaded with fuel, stores 
cargo and passenger and crew effects, 
it is a potential fire hazard no matter 
what its construction, and eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of peace. 

Given a modern ship with proper se- 
gregation of hazard in its design and 
equipped with proper fire detecting and 
extinguishing equipment, the completing 
link to fire safety is efficient personnel, 
without which equipment is of little use. 

The rapid expansion of our merchant 
marine has necessarily required the 
training of many new seamen on deck 
and below, and it is much to the credit 
of our Government and _ state schools 
that fire safety has not been neglected 
in this training. 

Requires Practice Drills 

That in itself, however, does not en- 
tirely serve the purpose, but is supple- 
mented by practice drills required by 
law at intervals in port and at sea which 
ensure, as far as it is humanly possible, 
efficient handling of equipment if a fire 
emergency comes. And let it be said 
that these drills today are not the old 
perfunctory muster, they are drills. 





one year after the formation of the 





N.EP.A. marine committee in 1921. 
In that time there has been much 
progress in marine fire hazard con- 


sciousness and in marine fire prevention, 
particularly on coastal and ocean_ves- 
sels, although harbor craft such as ferry- 
boats and tugs have not been neglected. 


Improvement in Design 


The basic improvement has been in 
design, gradual during the first two 
decades of the century, during which 
period the first International Conference 
on Safety at Sea gave it an initial stim- Dr 
ulus, and in the third decade much more mr 
continuously, at least before the tech- = 92.9% 
nical public, through the N.F.P.A. and = {318" 
its marine committee. The culmination ¢ 
of ship fire protection activity over 
these periods came in the second Inter- 
national Conference on Safety at Sea © 
in 1929 which gave long and careful con- 
sideration to the subject and promul- 
gated basic requirements for fire safety TSE: 
in ship design and equipment which are 
today the international standards. 

It cannot be denied that such an 
awakening to the fire dangers on ships 
was belated as well as timely—evidenced 
by some disastrous fires on outstanding 
ships during the period immediately fol- 
lowing. And parenthetically, let it be 
said that a well-known ship suffering a 
disaster is much more a target for vol- 
unteer publicity than any corresponding 
shore structure, 

The immediate result of these fire 
disasters was a flood of generally well- 
intended remedies, most of them of very 
questionable practicability, which took 
all the attention and ability of those who 
knew in preserving a floating, stable and 
load-carrying ship as well as one safer 
from fire. 

Fire Resistive Materials 

However, all this served a purpose 
and was a factor in the development 
and application of fire resistive mate- 
tials to replace wood and other flam- 
mables in joiner construction, adequate 
fire-stopping in spaces between the steel 
hull structure and joiner work and many 
improvements in the effectiveness of the 
fire resistance of the zone division bulk- 
heads required by the International Con- 
vention. 

These and many other fire prevention 
features are detailed in Senate Report 
184 which was worked out by a group 
of committees representing all phases of 
the shipping industry and which was 
used as the basis for the recodification 
of Bureau of Marine Inspection & Navi- 
gation Rules giving us in the United = 
States the most nearly fireproof vessels 
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of the clea 


Minots Ledge Light, one of the most notable 
wave-swept lighthouses of the world, repre- 
sents an engineering job of first rank. It is 
located one mile offshore and 6 miles south- 
easterly of Boston entrance, on a dangerous 
reef awash at low water. This reef had been 
the cause of so many shipwrecks and the loss 
of so many lives that it rightfully was called 
“a graveyard of ships.” The first tower, of 
iron frame structure, completed in 1850, was 
destroyed the following year in a great gale, 
with loss of the two light-keepers. Notwith- 
standing this disaster, steps were promptly 
taken for building another lighthouse on the 
same site. The present tower is a massive 
granite structure, completed in 1860, after 5 



















years of construction work on a sunken ledge. 


As ocean travel became more 
prevalent, new lighthouses were 
built and old ones remodeled to 
give maximum protection on the 
water. Contributing its share to- 
ward preventing loss to ship and 
cargo, marine insurance has kept 
pace with the demand for more 
complete and widespread protec- 
tion against hazards of the sea. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., specialists 
in this field for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century, maintains a 
world-wide organization, always 
ready to assist to the limit on all 
ocean and inland marine risks. 









on the seas, Ema ole 
he present trend toward simplicity 

in accommodation space design, whether 

a cause or a result of fire resistive con- 





struction has in fact promoted it, and I 





Outside of war perils, probably the 
most hazardous periods of a ship’s life 
from the fire standpoint are during 
major repairs or alterations. 

During such periods, gangs of men 
who doubtless know their work but have 


only a passing acquaintance with the 
particular ship, swarm over it in pur- 
suit of their tasks, removals of com- 


bustible nature must at times litter the 
decks even though disposal is as prompt 
as practicable and replacements of sim- 
ilar nature must be on hand in some 
quantity at least. Add to this the com- 
paratively modern use of electric weld- 
ing, high heat cutting apparatus in place 
of the old time rivets and flogging 
chisels, and the increase of temporary 
or portable electric wiring for any pur- 
pose, and we have a price-of-progress 
fire hazard requiring a generous applica- 
tion of that previously mentioned price 
of peace, 

This recital of hazards, however, leads 
nowhere. It is the prevention and rem- 
edy that demands attention in the in- 
terest of fire protection. 

Personnel Comes First 

Again we must turn to the personnel 
as of first importance. Management 
must be sold on the idea, then captains 
or superintendents, officers or foremen 
and gang bosses down to every crewman 
or mechanic and helper. A thick-headed 
or careless man-on-the-job can cause 
endless trouble and the remedy is to 

teach him the why and the how, give 
him the tools and then keep a vigilant 
and constant check-up. The check-up 
men or wardens should be active and 
alert, trained in looking out for hazards, 
in what to do when they find them and 
with authority to make their recom- 
mendations effective without an endless 
amount of red-tape reports up the lad- 
der to the head. This admittedly costs 
money but it is also a true if intangible 
saving. 

As examples, a large repair company 
doing work both in its yard and in the 
field, has wardens on every job uni- 
formed and with the sole duty of fire 
watch. Another, doing electrical field 
work involving small welding and burn- 
ing in all kinds of locations, has a fire 
watch with its burners and welders and 
when working on a bulkhead, another 
on the side opposite to the work. If 
these wardens are on the job, a fire has 
little chance to get beyond the incipient 
stage 

Breakdown of watch vigilance, errors 
in judgment and infringement of com- 
mon sense fire safety rules have resulted 
in ship fire disasters with a recent glar- 
ing example, but the unrecorded pre- 
vention and cases of prompt and effec- 
tive handling of fires before they make 
headway on the thousands of vessels at 
sea and in port still stand as an enviable 
record. 

After all this emphasis on prevention, 
the fact remains that fires do break out 
and then control is of foremost im- 
portance. 

Control vs. Extinguishment 

I like the word “control.” It is a 
great deal better one than “extinguish- 
ment.” There are other hazards in a 
ship fire which must be handled in re- 
lation to each other to completely con- 
trol the situation and extinguishment is 
only one of them. Segregation by means 
of closure of the ship’s fire divisions and 
the stoppage of flue action is most im- 
portant. Flooding or even wetting down 
of machinery and equipment highly vul- 
nerable to water damage must be 
avoided as much as possible. And last 
and most important is stability. A ship 
can take only a limited weight of free 
water inside it and that differs with the 
location of such weight and the ship’s 
stability characteristics. Scuttling as a 
last resort makes the loss almost com- 
plete and rolling makes it more so, even 
if it does extinguish fire. 

Fire fighters cannot be expected to 
predict, except in a general way, the 
behavior of a particular ship, so it is 
vitally important that persons thorough- 
ly familiar with its compartmentation 
and stability characteristics be on hand 
or quickly available and equally so that 
those fighting the fire use such knowl- 
edge with good judgment. 
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Elect Christensen 


and Spencer to Lop 


Posts in C. & S. Executives Ass’n 


Retiring President Randall Features Increased War Activities 
of Organization in Annual Report; C. W. Fairchild 
Re-elected General Manager 


Frank A. Christensen, executive vice- 
president, America 
Indemnity Group, is the newly elected 


president of the Association of Casualty 


Fore Insurance and 


& Surety Executives, succeeding Jesse 
W. Randall, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers and Travelers Indemnity. Mr. 
Christensen was elected at the annual 


meeting of the organization May 12 at 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


President of the Association 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, a 
vathering attended by most of the top- 
ranking company executives in the stock 
casualty-surety ranks. The association 
marked its fifteenth anniversary a few 
months ago. 

Kenneth Spencer, president, Globe In- 
demnity, was elected vice-president and 
Claude W. Fairchild was reelected gen- 
cral manager. 

Mr. Christensen was elevated to the 
presidency from the office of vice-presi- 
dent, a post he had held since last De- 
ember 17 when he was elected at a 
special meeting of the association to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Edward 
|. Bond, Jr. president of Maryland 
Casualty. Prior to that time Mr. Chris- 
tensen had served since 1938 as chair- 
man of the conference committee on 
public and agency relations. For many 
also represented the casualty 
his group—the Fidelity & 
the executive committee. 

r has represented his com- 
vears on the executive 

and has been a member of 

mportant standing committees. 

Mr. Fairchild has been an officer of 
the association since its formation and 
general manager since 


npan\ ot 


ha served as 


Randall on Accomplishments 


Featuring the annual meeting, which 
was called at 11 a.m., and lasted exactly 
an hour, were the presidential remarks 
by Mr. Randall and a statement by Gen- 


eral Manager Fairchild. Tn particular, 
Mr. Randall emphasized the constantly 
increasing war activities being performed 
by various departments of the associa- 
tion at the request of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Some of these departments, he 
said, are reaching a point where prac- 
tically all of their time will be con- 
sumed by war work and this is espe- 
cially true in the field of accident pre- 
vention which is handled by the National 





© Underwood & Underwood 
KENNETH SPENCER 


Vice-President of Association 


Conservation Bureau under Julien Har- 
vey’s directorship. 

Mr. Randall extended praise to the 
committees of the association, through 
which all of its programs function, and 
the permanent staff for its work and 
loyalty. He declared that if he attempted 
to review all of the year’s activities he 
would keep the meeting’s attention for 
more than an hour. 


New Executive Committee 

New executive committee of the or- 
ganization, elected at this meeting, in- 
cludes the following member comnanies: 
American Surety, Employers’ Liability, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Glens Falls 
Indemnity, London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent and United States F. & G. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Spencer 
as vice-president automatically remains 
a member of the executive committee, 
the Travelers Indemnity was substituted 
for the Globe Indemnity as a member 
of that committee. 

The American Guarantee & Liability, 
mate of the Zurich, was elected a mem- 
ber of the association. Neville Pilling is 
president of the new member company. 

J. R. Ellingston Luncheon Speaker 

Guest speaker at the luncheon, which 
followed the annual meeting, was John 
R. Ellingston, special adviser to the 
American Law Institute. Introduced by 
newly elected President Christensen, he 


(Continued on Page 29) 


Casualty Experience Exhibit in 
Spotlight at Nat’! Bureau Meeting 


Re-elect Leslie and Robinson; Streamline Committees; 194] 
Production of $750,285,017 Revealed As Biggest 
Year Ever; Underwriting Profit 5.0% 


William Leslie was reelected general 
manager and E. E. Robinson as secre- 
tary at the annual meeting May 13 of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters in New York City. Mr. 
Leslie was first elected to the general 
managership in 1936 and has been re- 
elected each successive year. He joined 
the National Bureau in 1930 as associate 
general manager. This is Mr. Robin- 
son’s tenth anniversary year as secretary 


of the bureau, his length of service with 
the organization reaching back to 1921. 

In keeping with streamlined operation 
in this wartime period, it was decided 
by the bureau membership to reduce the 
size of all its committees. Accordingly, 
the new executive committee, elected at 
the annual meeting, is now composed of 
ten companies instead of twenty as here- 
tofore. The Ocean Accident is newly 
elected to this committee; the following 
are reelected: Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
American Surety, Fidelity & Casualty, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Royal In- 
demnity, Sun Indemnity, Travelers, 
United States F. & G., Zurich. 


Casualty Experience Exhibit 


Featured at the annual meeting was 
the Casualty Experience Exhibit, detail- 
ing 1941 results, which is the work of 
the statistical division of the National 
Bureau and is based on individual com- 
pany records filed with the New York 
Insurance Department. The exhibit, dis- 
tributed to bureau members at the an- 
nual meeting, reveals that last year stock 
casualty-surety companies produced net 
premiums of $750,285,017 and earned pre- 
miums of $714,612,825, a greater produc- 
tion than in any previous single year. 
Net losses paid, excluding claim ex- 
penses, were $283,680,005 and losses in- 
curred on the same basis were $317,175,- 
sg . 

Net gain from underwriting in the ag- 
gregate amounted to $35,430,813 or 5.0%, 
slightly below the 1940 profit. Auto lia- 
bility is still “in the black” but its profit 
last year was about one-third of that of 
1940 due entirely to increased loss ratio. 
Workmen’s compensation profit of 1.8 is 
slightly more than in 1940 despite un- 
favorable loss ratio. Profit in surety 
lines was 24.8 and in fidelity 23.4, and 
loss ratios in these classes continue very 
low. Accident business also produced 
a profit, 10.7, and health insurance, still 
in the red, improved. Its underwriting 
loss was 1.1. Sizeable profit was also 
made in burglary—19.8; P. D. and Col- 
lision (not auto)—18.5; credit—20.4, and 
sprinkler—6.0. 

Underwriting losses shown in the ex- 
hibit are ir these lines: Glass—.3; boil- 
er—3.2; machinery—11.7; auto P. D— 
16.6 (largest loss in its history); auto 
oO and miscellaneous lines— 
95.9. 


Production Costs Tabulated 


Interesting among the tables included 
in the Experience Exhibit is the tabula- 
tion of production cost on direct busi- 
ness last year. It is revealed that total 
production expenses incurred in writing 
$777,935,319 net premiums amounted to 
$191,636,587 or 24.6% of the total. Com- 
missions incurred represented 19.3% of 
the total, the lowest point in the 1935-41 
period under analysis. Total production 
expenses were also at their lowest. 

Another tabulation showed compari- 
son of earned premiums and underwrit- 
ing results for calendar years 1935-41, 
line by line, with percentage increase in 
premium volume indicated. Fastest grow- 
ing lines last year were accident and 








health; auto liability, other liability 
workmen’s compensation, surety, boiler 
and machinery, auto P.D. credit and mis- 
cellaneous. 


Bureau Officers Reappointed 


Immediately following adjournment of 
the annual meeting, the executive com- 
mittee of the bureau convened briefly 
and reappointed the following officers 
of the bureau: 

C. J. Haugh, actuary; E. W. Sawyer, 
attorney; E. E. Robinson, comptroller; 
A. E. Snottke, manager, automobile diyi- 
sion; Milton Acker, manager, compen- 
sation and liability division; L. A. Saw- 
yer, manager, burglary division; L, A, 
Sawyer, manager, glass division; C. G, 
van der Feen, statistician, and E, A. 
Bantel, office manager. 


Standing Committees Reappointed 

The executive committee also ap- 
pointed standing committees for the new 
fiscal year, most of them reduced in 
size. All members of the legal and ac- 
tuarial committees were reappointed. On 
the statistical committee the new mem- 
ber was Ocean Accident; on auto rating 
committee, the Glens Falls Indemnity: 
on burglary rating committee, the Bank- 
ers Indemnity; on compensation and 
liability rating committee, the Globe In- 
demnity, and on glass rating committee, 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity, 





Splain Succeeds Mealey as 
N. Y. Motor Vehicle Chief 


John Splain is the newly appointed 
State Motor Vehicle Commissioner of 
New York State, succeeding Carroll E. 
Mealey who was named April 23 by 
Governor Lehman as president of the 
State Tax Commission in place of Mark 
Graves, retired. Prior to his promotion, 
Mr. Splain has been director of the 
state’s motor vehicle financial responsi- 
bility division for the metropolitan New 
York district, and in this capacity he 
has become known to the casualty in- 
surance fraternity. Politically, Mr. Splain 
is regarded as one of the leading lieu- 
tenants of James A. Roe, Queens Coun- 
ty Democratic chieftain. 





Auto Responsibility Act 
Requirements Are Eased 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman_ has 
signed two bills relaxing some of the 
requirements of the motor-vehicle safe- 
ty responsibility law. 

Under the first bill a motorist’s li- 
cense hereafter will not be suspende 
because of an accident if he posts 4 
bond covering the estimate of damage, 
or if all other parties to the accident 
release him from responsibility. If he 
has not been held responsible for the 
accident within a year, he need not pro- 
vide further financial responsibility. 

The second bill provides that a license 
will not be suspended because of an ac- 
cident unless some individual suffere: 
damage of more than $25. Former! 
suspension was required if the tot 
damage exceeded $25. Both bills wet 
sponsored by Assemblyman Floyd ] 
Anderson, co-author of the original bi 





L. H. PARRY RECOVERING 


Lewis H. Parry, president of Cia. 
Mexicana de Garantias, S. A., an Amer 
ican Surety subsidiary, who recently 
underwent a serious operation in San 
Antonio, is recovering and expects ! 
return to his post in Mexico City o 


June 15, 
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Testimony Ends Before 
Ballot Law Commission 


PROTESTS ON REFERENDUM 





Massachusetts Body to Announce Deci- 
sion on Compensation State Fund 


Vote; Validity Attacked 





At the conclusion of the hearing on 
the protest against the signatures to the 
petition for a referendum vote on a com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation state 
jund held in Boston, May 12, the Mas- 
sachusetts Ballot Law Commission took 
the case under advisement and will an- 
nounce its decision later. 

The petition, circulated by the Massa- 
chusetts branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was attacked in con- 
nection with 24,190 signatures attached 
thereto, upon the question of the valid- 
ity of a number of them. The protest 
was signed individually by Vice-Presi- 
dents G. Lester Marsons, American Mu- 
tual Liability; Harold J. Aldrich, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding; Bennett J. Moore, 
Liberty Mutual, and Franklin P. Horton, 
American Employers. 

Unless the protests prevent, the refer- 
endum will be voted on in the Novem- 
ber elections in Massachusetts. 


Wholesale Non-compliance 


At the hearing, counsel for the pro- 
testers characterized the initiative peti- 
tion as a wholesale non-compliance with 
all of the applicable provisions of the 
statute relating to the obtaining of sig- 
natures. 

Counsel said that easily more than the 
4191 signatures necessary to invalidate 
the petition had been proven spurious or 
illegally on the petition. 

The case has dragged through twelve 
days of tedious testimony taking, with 
more than 140 witnesses brought in. Of 
the 1,238 sheets of signatures filed with 
the Secretary of State over 600 have 
been inspected, involving more than 10,- 
(00 names, and of the 438 circulators, 
more than 125 have been placed on the 
witness stand. 

The attorney held that the ultimate 
issue is a simple one. He argued that 
the statute makes the duty of the Bal- 
lot Law Commission very clear, and that 
is to determine whether or not these 
contested names have been placed on 
the petition by fraud or against the ex- 
press provisions of the law, which re- 
quire that the circulators must witness 
the signatures of the petitioners whose 
names appear on the sheets they file, 
and whether the names of petitioners 
are properly certified by the registrars 
ot voters of the various cities and towns. 


Cited Many Cases 


He cited numbers of cases of out- 
standing non-compliance with the sta- 
tute, as in the case of one Barry, whose 
name appeared on some sixteen sheets 
but who stated that he never had signed 
one, 

The argument of counsel for labor was 
confined mostly to an appeal to the com- 
mission to make a statement if it should 
tule the matter off the ballot to indi- 
cate the number of signatures ruled in- 
valid in the several categories he speci- 
hed, namely: How many were forgeries; 
how many were contained in entire 
sheets thrown out because of the false 
jurat of the circulator and how many 
because of improper certification by the 
boards of registrars. J 

In this connection he urged that cer- 
tain moot questions which have come 
up in this case are now before the Su- 
Preme Court and the commission should 
have this unreported decision in mind in 
making any decree of its own, lest it 
close the door to an effective appeal for 
the petitioners in the instant case. 





Entering Bond Field 


Employers Mutual Casualty, Des 
Moines will enter the fidelity, surety 
and burglary fields June 1, : 

- Kk. Owens, formerly with F. & D. 
and Massachusetts Bonding, will man- 
age the new department. 





John Hartman Dead; 
With Maryland Since ’99 


WAS SECRETARY OF COMPANY 





Installed Many Branch Office Systems; 
Was Second Oldest in Service 
at the Home Office 





John A, Hartman, 59, for many years 
secretary of the Maryland Casualty, and 
associated with the company since 1899, 
died on May 12 at his home in Balti- 
more after having been in poor health 
for several months. 

Mr. Hartman during the years in- 
stalled many of the systems in the 
Maryland Casualty’s branches. In that 
capacity he had traveled throughout the 
country. One trip he made was to 
Europe, his mission having to-do with 
reinsurance. At one time he was in New 
York City for a considerable period in- 
stalling its system of operation here. 

Only one employe of the Maryland 
Casualty’s home office, a messenger, has 
been with the home office longer than 
Hartman was. He started as a junior 
clerk; later became a cashier, and in 
1910 was elected assistant secretary. In 
1913 he -became assistant treasurer and 
when the department of claims disburse- 
ments was formed in 1916 he was made 
its comptroller. In same year he was 
elected secretary. 

He is survived by a widow, a son, 
John A., Jr., and two brothers. 





WIN CUP FOR THIRD TIME 





Indianapolis Engineers of Mary!land 
Casualty Merit Jensen’s Accident P-e- 
vention Award for All-round Record 

Maryland Casualty safety engineers 
in Indianapolis, Ind., for the third time 
have won the accident reduction cup 
awarded by Holger Jensen, manager, en- 
gineering division of the Maryland. The 
award is made annually to the division 
achieving the finest record for accident 
prevention in their territory for the pre- 
vious year. This is the first time any 
city has won the cup for three years. 

The cup is a personal award by Mr. 
Jensen. The winning average was 99.93. 
The three engineers in Indianapolis are 
I. L. LaMere, R. T. Corrigan and J. E. 
Wagstaff. 

Second place was taken by Louisville- 
Cincinnati (I. R. Sheirich, J. P. Edwards 
and C. U. Roberts) with 99.86 points. 

Los Angeles, Calif. (F. D. Sloan, J. P. 
Pinger, J. Sparks) followed with 99.67. 

Detroit-Grand Rapids was fourth (W. 
H. Burton, C. F. Geisz, A. I. Evans and 
©. J. Lindseth) with 94.18 points; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (J. N. Porter, R. Arnold 
and W. A. Metzler) came fifth with 
93.61 points. . 

The percentages are computed accord- 
ing to various factors entering into ac- 
cident experience in compensation, auto- 
mobile fleet, general liability, boiler, ma- 
chinery, sprinkler leakage, water damage 
and elevator lines. 





Mass. Bonding Promotion 


The Massachusetts Bonding has pro- 
moted F. R. Robinson from assistant 
manager to manager of its Southern 
California branch office in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Robinson succeeds J. R. McKinney, 
who has resigned to take up special 
work in connection with Northern Cali- 
fornia war industries. 

The new Southern California manager 
of the Massachusetts Bonding is well 
known in Southern California, having 
had twenty years’ experience in the cas- 
ualty-surety field, most of it in Los 
Angeles territory, and with the Globe 
Indemnity from which organization he 
joined the Massachusetts Bonding. 

Another appointment is that of Alfred 
Peacock who will specialize in produc- 
tion work under the direction of Mr. 
Robinson, 


APPOINT OMAHA AGENCY 
Accident & Casualty has appointed 
Nolan & Co. of Omaha as its general 
agents for Eastern Nebraska and West- 
ern Towa. 





Man Power Shortage in Claims Field 
What are YOU doing about it? 


Even before Pearl Harbor the man power shortage in insur- 
ance company ranks was serious. Now it is more so. Particularly 
in claim department personnel for field assignments. 


The result is that the demand is increasing for outside facilities 
to handle claim investigations. New Jersey Claim Service Bureau, 
serving insurance companies since 1925, is ready to meet that 


demand. 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS:—Automobile (all lines) 
Fire, Casualty, Workmen’s Compensation 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 


Phone: Mitchell 2-7080-1 


Branches: Asbury Park, N. J.—Newton, N. J. 


Cc. J. JAIXEN IN BUFFALO 





Former Manufacturers’ Casualty Man- 
ager in N. Y. with War Dep't as 
District Examiner 
C. J. Jaixen, who resigned a few 
months ago as New York branch man- 
ager of Manufacturers’ Casualty, is now 
connected with the War Department as 
district insurance examiner for the area 
comprised of the City of Buffalo. He 
supervises all insurance matters con- 
nected with war contracts in that terri- 

tory. 

Mr. Jaixen, about eighteen years with 
the Manufacturers’ Casualty, established 
its New York branch ten years ago. 
Previously he had seen service with the 
company in Pittsburgh and the home 
office. 





P , ‘a 
L’Estrange Vice-President 
G. A. L’Estrange, agency director of 

Wisconsin National Life and who heads 

its A. & H. department, was elected a 

vice-president of the company on May 

12 by the board of directors. He will 

be in charge of both the life and A. & 

H. departments. 

Mr. L’Estrange’s promotion, thorough- 
ly merited, follows closely his designa- 
tion as agency director a few weeks ago. 
He has been associated with Wisconsin 
National for five and one-half years and 
in that time has made a splendid record. 





New Oil Bond Form 


California State Land Board now is 
requiring a new form of bond relative 
to oil well operations on tidal oil lands 
where the state receives a royalty on 
the oil produced. The new form was 
discussed at the recent meeting of Sure- 
ty Underwriters Association of South- 
ern California. 

This bond is required where an oil 
well is being drilled deeper, when the 
well is within 200 feet of any other well. 
The penalty on the bond is $25,000 for 
each such well within the prescribed 
distance of the one being deepened. 





New San Francisco Mgr. 
For Accident & Casualty 


F. Roger Beauchamp, manager in San 
Francisco of Accident & Casualty, has 
resigned and in his place the company 
has appointed Wesley G. Cannon, who 
has resigned as vice-president of Ed- 
ward Brown & Sons to take his new 
post. In addition, Accident & Casualty 
has also appointed L. R. Eby & Co, 
San Francisco, as general agents for 
California and Nevada. 





ESSEX COUNTY MEET MAY 26 
Essex County Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its May dinner 
meeting on Tuesday, May 26, at Rock 
Spring Country Club, West Orange. 





C. & S. Executives 


(Continued from Page 28) 
spoke impressively on criminal justice 
and youth. His plea for the support of 
the stock casualty-surety companies in 
this movement was receptively received 

The informality of the luncheon at- 
mosphere gave an opportunity for those 
present to join in good fellowship with 
their contemporaries. Mr. Christensen, 
in good form as chairman, called atten- 
tion to the empty chair at the Presi- 
dent’s Table and said it represented the 
late F. Highlands Burns’ (Maryland 
Casualty) place among the past presi- 
dents of the association. Pioneer among 
them, of course, is A. Duncan Reid, re- 
tired chief of the Globe Indemnity, and 
he was called upon and responded with 
his oldtime vigor. He emphasized the 
honesty and integrity of all casualty 
company executives; said he was proud 
to note the strides which the associa 
tion has made since he took the lead in 
launching it fifteen years ago. 

Special tribute was paid by President 
Christensen to the late E. J. Bond, Jr., 
president of Maryland Casualty, whose 
untimely death several months ago was 
widely regretted. 

T. J. Falvey, Edson Lott in Spotlight 

The spotlight was then turned on T. 
J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding presi- 
dent, as the dean of casualty company 
chief executives, and Edson S. Lott, 
board chairman, United States Casualty, 


whose accomplishments over a_ long 
period of years are well known. 

Also introduced were the special 
guests: Robert P. Barbour, U. S. Man- 


ager of Northern Assurance, who is 
president, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of that organization; also Vin- 
cent P. Whitsitt, manager and general 
counsel, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

President Christensen, in_ closing, 
extended praise to W. E. McKell, vice- 
president, American Surety, and presi- 
dent, New York Casualty, for his hard 
work and devotion to association mat- 
ters, 





FAULKNER IN ARMY AIR CORPS 





Woodmen Accident Leader Commis- 
sioned Officer; Spangler Named Exec- 
utive V.-P. of Company and Affiliates 
E. J. Faulkner, president of Woodmen 

Accident and affiliated companies of 

Lincoln, Neb., a prominent figure in ac- 

cident and health circles nation-wide, 

has been given a leave of absence for 

military service. He reported May 8 

for duty in Washington, D. C., as a 

second lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 

Mr. Faulkner will be missed at the 

forthcoming annual convention of the 

Health & Accident Conference in which 

he is second vice-president and educa- 

tion committee chairman. 

R. L. Spangler, secretary of the Wood- 
men Companies, has been promoted to 
rank of executive vice-president, and is 
reportedly in charge of operations dur 
ing Mr. Faulkner’s absence. 
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Farm Bureau Loses in 
U. S. Supreme Court 


DENIES PETITION FOR REVIEW 





Must Pay Judgment and Costs in Case 
of Two CCC Workers Killed 
by Automobile 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a decision handed down April 
27 in an action involving construction 
of the Vermont automobile financial 
responsibility law, denied a petition of 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Co. on a 
writ of certiorari in which the company 
asked a review of the opinion of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York City in the companion 
suits of Violano, administratrix 
of the estate of Guiseppe Violano and 
Genevieve Rose, administratrix of the 
estate of John Rose, v. the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Co. 


Rose 


The case arose from an automobile 
accident June 26, 1934 at the East Barre 
dam when two CCC men, Guiseppe 
Violano and John Rose, employed on 
the dam project, were killed while walk- 
ing along the highway by an automo- 
bile operated by J. Alan Partridge of 
East Barre and owned by his father, 
J. Arthur Partridge. 

The widows of Violano and Rose in 
1935 brought suit in United States Dis- 
trict court at Rutland, the jury returning 
judgments of $12,000 for the Violano 
estate and $25,000 for the Rose estate. 


Deny Liability 


The Farm Bureau Insurance Co. and 
the Shelby Mutual Plate Glass Casualty 
Co., of Shelby, O., both carried liability 
policies on the car involved. Both com- 
panies denied liability, the Farm Bureau 
Co. claiming that its policy provided it 
should not be liable if other insurance 
was in force while the Shelby Mutual 
claimed exemption of liability because 
its policy excepted cars owned by J. 
Arthur Partridge. 

Following the judgment, suit was 
brought against the Farm Bureau Co. 
to compel it to pay judgment. Judge 
Harlan B. Howe of the United States 
District court heard the cases and 
ordered the insurance company to settle 
judgment in the Rose case and to pay 
$10,000 of the judgment in the Violano 
case with interest and costs. 


Appeal to Supreme Court 

After appealing to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at New York 
City which sustained Judge Howe’s 
opinion, the Farm Bureau Insurance 
Co, appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court by petition for writ of 
certiorari asking for a review of the 
opinion of the Circuit Court. 

In denying the petition for certiorari, 
the Supreme Court also upheld Judge 
Howe’s opinion, holding the Farm 
Bureau Co. liable. The combined 
amounts of the judgments with interest 
and costs will exceed $20,000. 

Attorney Peter Giuliani of Mont- 
pelier and Finn & Monti of Barre 
represented the plaintiff and the Par- 
tridges in Supreme Court, while the 
Farm Bureau was represented by Guy 
Page and bv Austin & Edmunds of 
Burlington. 





HOLKER HEADS SURETY MEN 
Newly elected officers of the Surety 
sociation of Minnesota took over at 

a luncheon meeting May 5 at the Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis. They are Harold 
Holker, Maryland Casualty, president; 
D. C. Carlson, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, vice-president; W. Max Creer, 
American Surety, secretary, and Arthur 
Lillejord, Employers’ Liability, treasurer. 
On the executive committee are Messrs. 
Holker, and Carlson and W. C. Owens, 
Fidelity & Casualty; George Stark- 
weather, New Amsterdam, and J. D. 
Twohig, U. S. F. & G. The associa- 
tion’s Spring outing will be held in June. 


Congressman and Warfield 
On Va. Agents’ Program 


Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., representative 
of the Richmond, Va., district in Con- 
gress, has accepted an invitation to talk 
before the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents at its annual meeting 
to be held at the John Marshall Hotel 
in that city May 28-29-30. Congress- 
man Satterfield will be the speaker at 
the banquet the evening of May 29. 

Another speaker at the convention will 
be Guy Warfield, Jr., prominent local 
agent of Baltimore. He will discuss the 


effects of war on insurance contracts. 
It is expected that Walter H. Bennett, 
general counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation, will also be on hand for a talk. 
Samuel Bigelow, manager for the Vir- 
ginia Association, says that one or two 
additional speakers will be on the pro- 
gram. 


STANDARD DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of Standard 
Accident has declared dividend No. 238 
of 62% cents per share to be paid on 
June 5 to common stockholders of record 
as of May 25. 


TRAVELERS APPOINTS SCHMIT 


John K. Schmit has been appointed q 
field assistant in the casualty depart. 
ment of the Travelers’ branch office at 
Kansas City, Mo. Born in Eureka, Kan 
he was graduated from Washington Col. 
lege at Topeka. He came to the Tray- 
elers home office school for field assis- 
tants in 1942. 





George C. Moite, of Columbia, S, ¢ 
has become associated with the insur. 
ance office of W. Dixon Foster & (Co, 
Mr. Motte has been in insurance about 
twenty-three years, 
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WORK WINS WARS! 











Work Wins Wars! Your work, our work, every American’s 


work! An embattled nation demands all-out effort not only 


from arms manufacturers, but also from the industries that 


supply them, the farmers that feed them, the businesses that 


serve them .. . and the insurance men who insure them. 


You in the insurance field must spare no effort in seeing that 


industry is fully protected. You must be familiar with today’s 


complex problems of production and the coverage required 


to meet them. You are in the battle lines of the Home Front. 


with work! 


Win... 5 
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Sidelights on Recent U. S. Chamber 


Meeting and Its Insurance Angles 
By A. Von Thaden, 


President, Excess Underwriters, Inc. 


Attending the recent annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as a spectator after many years’ service with the organization, the 
author of the following sidelights was impressed by the spirit of give and take 
which characterized the sessions. Tle insurance luncheon meeting and the ensuing 
round table discussion was particularly productive of ideas bearing on present 
and future problems in this field, and Mr. Von Thaden notes some of the sug- 


gestions made. His article follows: 


“Interesting and successful” was. the 
consensus of opinion’ among insurance 
executives, agents, brokers and buyers 
who attended the insurance luncheon 
meeting held in conjunction with the re- 
cent thirtieth annual mecting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
It was almost an S.R.O. session, 


men 


States. 
and although a 


number of the 





ARTHUR VON THADEN 


Midwest, the 
other sections of the country were well 


present were from the 


represented. The insurance business has 
long been a loyal supporter of the Na- 
tional Chamber and the large crowd 
on hand, including representatives of in- 
trade organizations, was evi- 
dence of the interest that insurance men 
take in the Chamber. At the same time, 
the National Chamber has been helpful 
to the insurance business in many ways. 

It is natural to find many -insurance 
men turning out to meetings of this kind 
because they recognize the importance 
of forums of this character. They also 
appreciate their collective responsibility 
to keep the door of opportunity as wide 
open as possible in order that they 
may make the best provision for their 
policyholders. 


surance 


New Significance of Freedom 


I doubt if there is arty other class of 
business men that appreciate more than 
the insurance men the freedom of which 
we hear so much today. To the insur- 
ance man, freedom means opportunity 
for individual endeavor, to make full 
use of his individual abilities and ener- 
gies, to be what he has in him to be. 
and to join with others in voluntary 
association, 

he meeting was opened by the chair- 
man, John L. Train, president of Utica 
Mutual of New York, and chairman of 
the National Chamber's insurance de- 
Partment committee. Before introducing 
the speakers, Mr. Train outlined the 
wide range of activities and services 


which the Chamber’s Insurance Denart- 
ment is rendering the whole institution 
of insurance. 

R. E. Fleming’s Address 


Industry’s new insurance problems 
were discussed in a virile address by 
Reginald KE. Fleming, insurance man- 
ager, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
who is insurance vice-president of the 
American Management Association. He 
cited twelve questions or problems which 
need answering. He stated that the list 


could easily be enlarged. Among the 
problems listed by Mr. Fleming were 
the providing of satisfactory policies to 
governmental agencies in connection with 
government contracts, changes in prices 
to meet the co-insurance requirements 
of policies; insurance treatment for war 
plants being amortized over a five year 
period; purchase of war risk insurance 
from the War Damage Corporation ; pro- 
tection needed for the workmen’s com- 
pensation risk on account of the fact 
that no state workmen’s compensation 
law excludes liability from injury suf- 
fered by war during the course of em- 
ployment; whether use and occupancy 
and similar policies will really reimburse 
for loss, in the light of inability to re- 
place machinery, materials and perhaps 
labor, and similar questions. 

Mr. Fleming also sounded a note of 
caution for self-insurers who have set 
up a bookkeeping reserve to take care 
of the loss when it occurs. He po‘nted 
out that such a reserve may turn out to 
be what it always was—a bookkeeping 
figure. Although bookkeeping insurance 
reserves undoubtedly have their places, 
he said it was bad business for concerns 
with hazardous operations. In further 
criticism of this practice, he asserted 
that the tax laws are not what they 
used to be and on such reserves the only 


deductions Uncle Sam will allow are 
those costs actually incurred. 

He paid tribute to the professional in- 
surance man and emphasized the im- 
portance of his service. 

Paul F. Jones Forceful 

Paul F. Jones, Director of Insurance, 
State of Illinois, in a forceful and elo- 
quent address told the insurance session 
that insurance will survive the war and 
its aftermath; that the war is an inci- 
dent and not a determining factor in 
the future of insurance. He said 
“Supervisors of insurance are con- 
fronted today with the same challenges 
that confront every industry, business 
and individual in the nation—which is a 
challenge that calls for the suppression 
of self-interest, the rigid impos tion ef 
self-discipline and restraint of competi- 
tive rivalry where such rivalry will tend 
to undermine or destroy the faith of the 
people in free enterprise.” 

Dr. S. S. Huebner Optimistic 


Optimism as to the future of insur- 
ance also was expressed by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor of insurance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Huebner’s 
scholarly address was followed with keen 
interest by all those present. There 
is no substitute for risk or risk bearing, 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Sup't Pink Guest of 
Surety Claim Forum 


CLOSING MEETING OF SEASON 





Chairman Walter Flynn Presented With 
Electric Clock; Peter Drake Among 
Speakers; Goerlich on Hand 





Climaxing a successful season, the 
Surety Company Claim Men’s Forum of 
New York held its final Spring meeting 
May 13 at 85 John Street with Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink of 
New York as the honor guest. Feature 
of the program was the presentation to 
Walter Flynn, National Surety, chair- 
man of the forum, of an electric clock 
in appreciation of his fine work in that 
capacity. Henry Nichols, vice-president 
and general counsel of National Surety, 
was on hand to make the presentation 
which came as a complete surprise to 
Mr. Flynn. 

William E. Schenck, vice-president of 
United States Guarantee, and Nathaniel 
E. Wheeler, manager, bonding claims de- 
partment, Eagle, Globe and Royal In- 
demnity companies, were two. special 
guests attending. F. W. Lafrentz, board 
chairman, American Surety and_ affili- 
ated companies, regretted his inability 
to be present as did Vincent Cullen, 
president, National Surety, both special- 
ly invited. 

The New York Insurance Society, un- 
der whose auspices meetings have been 
held, was represented by Arthur C. Goer- 
lich, educational director. 

Peter Drake, insurance buyer of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Inc., spoke in addition 
to Superintendent Pink. Both stressed 
the increased importance of claims han- 
dling in building public good will. Mr. 
Pink said a great improvement in this 
respect had been made in recent years. 
This indicates that insurance companies 
are beginning to realize the worth of 
their claim departments. Mr. Drake 
thought that one of the best endorse- 
ments of an insurance company is when 
an insured says: “I’ve been insured in 
your company for many years and you 
have always treated me fair and square.” 
Conservation of business, an objective 
today, is one of the big jobs of the 
company claim division. “Be honest, 
sincere, square in your settlements,” said 
Mr. Drake. Before taking his present 
post he was with Sisley & Brinckerhof. 

Chairman Flynn, in closing, said that 
500 years of accumulated claim experi- 
ence were represented in the forum’s 
membership. 





RENTER, CHRISTMAN ADVANCED 





Standard Promotes Former to Chief 
Liability Underwriter; Latter Is 
Executive Assistant 
Standard Accident of Detroit an- 
nounces that F. W. Renter has been 
made chief underwriter of the liability 
department and that L. R. Christman 

has been made executive assistant. 

Mr. Renter started with the company 
in 1925 as a clerk in the liability claim 
department. In 1932 he was made chief 
clerk of that department, and in 1933 
was made an examiner on liability claim 
compensation cases. He went next to 
underwriting, where he continues, 

Mr. Christman joined the company in 
1923 on his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was a member 
of Standard’s first student class and has 
been in its underwriting department for 
all but about ten months of his time 
with Standard. 

W. L. McNEILL WITH AGENCY 

Walter L. McNeill, who served as sec- 
retary Massachusetts Accident of 
Boston some years, has joined the 
Baglin Agency of Hartford, represent- 
ing Massachusetts Bonding, as a part- 
ner and its firm name has been changed 
to Baglin-McNeill Agency. 

This agency, one of the oldest A. & 
H. offices in New England, was estab- 
lished in 1900 and Mrs. Carrie FE. 3ag- 
lin has been connected with it since its 
Inception, 
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JONES CANCELS CODE ORDER 





War Conditions Bring Release From 
Coding Data on Auto Coverages 
During Emergency 
Director Paul F. Jones of the Illinois 
Department of Insurance has canceled 
the requirement of companies for cod- 
ing and recording detail data on all 
automobile coverages during the war 
emergency. Difficulty of companies to 
compile the required data because of 
shortage of experienced personnel 
brought on by the war is given by 
Director Jones as the explanation for 


this action. 
The order cancels instruction con- 
tained in a bulletin issued March 10. 


Companies will, however, be required to 
complete the report of experience on 
bodily injury and property damage for 
the policy vears 1940 and 1941. 

Mr. Jones’ bulletin to companies says: 

“On March 10, 1942, this Department 
issued Bulletin AR-54 announcing a sim- 
plified statistical coding plan applicable 
to Illinois automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability business. The 
simplified coding plan was adopted in 
an endeavor to assist the companies by 
curtailing the amount of detailed data 
during the war emergency. 

“Since the adoption of the simplified 
coding plan, we have been advised by 
many companies that the loss of experi- 
enced statistical personnel, due to the 
war situation, has heen very great. Some 
companies have advised us that it will 
be almost impossible for them properly 
to record the required data. 

“The companies are experiencing- the 
same difficulty on fire, theft, collision 
and miscellaneous coverages. 

“In view of these conditions, this 
Department has decided to discontinue 
the requirement for coding and record- 
ing detailed data on all automobile cov- 
erages during the present emergency.” 





NEW GRAND RAPIDS BRANCH 





Ovened by Eagle and Royal Indemnity 
Companies With Richard Brumbaugh 
as Manager; His Career 


Coincident with the opening of an 
Eagle Indemnity and Roval Indemnity 
branch office in Grand Ranids is the 
promotion of Richard Brumbaugh, for- 
mer assistant manager of the Los 
Angeles branch office, to the manager- 
shin of the office. 

Complete casualty and surety under- 
writing facilities, engineering and claims 
services to producers are provided by 
the new branch which covers the state 
of Michigan excluding Wayne County. 

Mr. Brumbaugh, native of Denver, 
Colo., started in the insurance business 
as an office boy ten years ago. He be- 
came an inspector in the engineering 
department; then special agent for the 
Royal Indemnity. He assumed the post 
of assistant manager in its Los Angeles 
office in May, 1941. He likes to go fish- 
ing and play golf. 


STANDARD PROMOTES DECKER 





Former Assistant Agency Superintend- 
ent Now Heads Department; Suc- 
ceeds Hal A. White 
Howard E. Decker has been made su- 
perintendent of agents of the Standard 
Accident, succeeding Hal A. White, who 
was recently made an assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Decker has served as assis- 
tant superintendent of agents since 1930. 
He has had a long experience in 
agency work and is well known among 
agents and company men throughout the 

country. 





TO HEAR H. L. BROOKS 

Herbert L. Brooks, vice-president Jos. 
M. Byrne Co. of Newark and national 
councillor of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents, will speak May 19 
at a meeting of the Hudson County As- 
sociation of Insurance, which will be held 
at Riverside Grill, Kearny, N. J. Mr. 
Brooks’ topic will be “The Opportunities 
and the Obligations of the Insurance 
Agent Under the War Production Pro- 
gram.” 
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Michigan Insurance Interests Make 


Fine Record in War Bond Sales 


Reports by the committees of the Af- 
filiated Insurance Interests of Michigan 
at a meeting May 7 indicated that 95% 
of the insurance people of Michigan are 
now purchasing war savings stamps and 
bonds every payday. W. G. Curtis, pres- 
ident, National Casualty of Detroit, pre- 
sided. ; 

George W. Carter, president, Detroit 
Insurance Agency, reported for the 544 
stock fire and casualty companies and 
their employes whom he contacted, : 

Walter E. Otto, president, Michigan 
Mutual Liability, reported for the 120 
mutual companies and their employes 
who were contacted by him. 

W. O. Hildebrand, secretary, Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents, said 
that 96% of the 35,000 fire and casualty 
insurance agents and employes outside 
of Wayne County are buying defense 
stamps and bonds regularly. 

In the Detroit area which includes 
Wayne County, it was reported for the 


Detroit Association of Insurance Agents 
that 95% of the agencies and employes 
were on a regular payroll allotment 
basis. 

The meeting was also attended by 
Henry Huntington, representing the 
Standard Accident; Jack Ramsey of the 
Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change; George H. Haage, President of 
the Michigan Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; William T. Benallack, of the 
Michigan Fire & Marine; William 0, 
Gamble of the Zurich, and Elmer Salz- 
man, secretary, Detroit Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

The organization will continue to 
strive for 100% compliance and will en- 
deavor to raise the average subscription 
to a higher percentage of payroll in- 
come. So far as is known, Michigan is 
the first state whose companies and 
their employes and agencies have re- 
sponded so completely with high per- 
centage reports. 





Fatal Auto Accidents on 


Decline, Travelers Notes 


One bright spot for motorists in the 
gloom which generally pervades those 
states where gasoline rationing begins 
May 15 is the news that fatal automo- 
bile accidents, for the first time since 
1937, are sharply on the decline. 

During the first four months of 1942, 
8% fewer persons were involved in high- 
way fatalities than in the same period 
of 1941. Heartening as this news is, it 
does not tell the whole story. Although 
the average decline in deaths, computed 
by statisticians of the Travelers, is 8%, 
the trend, as shown in a month-by- 
month comparison with 1941, is much 
more impressive. Despite a rationing 
plan already in effect, and dire predic- 
tions repeatedly made by informed per- 
sons regarding the country’s rubber 
stock pile, American motorists evidently 
refused to heed the looming tire short- 
age in January. During that month, 
fatal automobile accidents actually in- 
creased 3.23% over January, 1941. In 
February, however, a sizeable decrease, 
5.5% was revealed. The figures for 
March indicated an even greater de- 
cline, more than 11%, while April pro- 
duced 20% fewer highway fatalities. 

Yet, in spite of slower speeds, which 
presumably are responsible for most of 
the decline noted in fatal automobile ac- 
cidents, there is still evident a need for 
more caution in driving. In the same 
four months of 1942 which showed an 
8% drop in highway fatalities, there was 
an increase over 1941 in the number of 
non-fatal accidents and injuries. 


Thomas McNamee Advanced 
By the General Accident 


Thomas McNamee, who has been in 
the field in Indiana for the Potomac In- 
surance Co., has been advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent of agents at the 
home office in Philadelphia for the Gen- 
eral Accident and the Potomac. The 
production departments of both com- 
panies are now combined under the gen- 
eral supervision of Assistant United 
States Manager Alfred W. Wilsterman. 





PROMOTE WARD AND CORNISH 





Named by Bankers Indemnity to Be 
Assistant Managers of N. J. Dep't; 
Did Good Job as Special Agents 
In recognition of their good work 
Frank W. Cornish and Joseph E. Ward, 
special agents of Bankers Indemnity in 
Jersey territory, have been named as- 
sistant managers of the company’s New 
Jersey department. Both have been with 
the Bankers almost since its inception 
seventeen years ago, and they have built 
plenty of good will for the company and 

themselves among the agents. 





PLANS FOR GOLF TOURNEY 





Indemnity of North America Schedules 
Remote Control Event June 13; 
Ties in With Defense 


The third annual remote control han- 
dicap golf tournament, sponsored by the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, will go all-out for national defense 
this year. Prizes will be in United 
States defense savings bonds and stamps 
with an approximate face value of $4,500. 
There will be more awards this year— 
558 all told—ranging from $100 defense 
bonds to smaller denomination stamps. 


This year’s tournament will be played 
simultaneously all over the country on 
Saturday, June 13. Those who cannot 
play on that date because of bad weather 
or for some other reason, will be privi- 
leged to play on the following day. As 
usual, there will be no entry fees and 
men and women golfers everywhere are 
invited to take part in the tournament 
as guests of Indemnity agents in their 
territories. . 

Last year, 9,983 players took part in 
Indemnity’s tournament. They played 
on 1,042 golf courses in thirty - four 
states. 





DUDLEY GIBERSON RECOVERING 

Dudley F. Giberson, manager of the 
Giberson Insurance Agency, Alton, Ill, 
is at the Alton Memorial Hospital re- 
covering from an operation. The re 
port is that he is doing nicely and will 


be back at his home within a short time. 
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Cornett Vice-President 
Loyal Protective Life 


TO STAY IN OHIO FOR TIME 


Is Former President of National A. & H. 
Underwriters Ass’n; Fuller Re- 
tires; Larsson Is Promoted 
W. B. Cornett, Columbus, Ohio, head 
of the agency department of the Loyal 
Protective Life of Boston, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of agen- 


cies of the company. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
E. B. Fuller as vice-president. For the 
present, Mr. Cornett will continue to 


make his home in Columbus and operate 


mainly from the Columbus office. 
Mr. Cornett is one of the leading ac- 

cident and health underwriters in the 

country. He is past president of the 


National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters and present chair- 
man of its membership committee. He 
is also executive secretary of the Ohio 
\ssociation of A. & H. Underwriters. 

This change in the staff of the Loval 
Protective also leads to the promotion 
of V. A. Larsson to the position of 
assistant field secretary. 


Cornett’s Career 


Mr. Cornett attended Eastern State 
Teachers College and Lincoln Memorial 
University. At the latter he was a 


member of the Students Training Corps. 
\fter being principal of graded school 
for two years, he was appointed to the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point 
but later resigned to enter law school 
at Valparaiso University. The second 
year there he underwent an operation 
resulting in a six months’ disability. 

Influenced by the payment of his acct- 
dent and health claim, he entered the 
A. & H. business in 1921 where he im- 
mediately made an success 
as a personal producer. 

In 1923 Mr. Cornett was made field 
director for several states in the Middle 
West and served in that capacity until 
1940 when he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Fuller’s Boat Trip 

Mr. Fuller, who has been with the 
company for the past fifteen years, is 
retiring from the insurance business to 
devote all of his time to managing his 
estate in Alabama. He is planning first 
to take a five month’s trip in his cabin 
boat, which will take him from Boston 
to New York, up the Hudson into Lake 
Ontario via the canal, thence to Lake 
Erie and around to Chicago from which 
point he will make his way by canal and 
river to the Mississippi. He will travel 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico and to the Alabama River, which 
he can navigate to within twelve miles 
of his Alabama estate. 

Mr. Larsson has had a number of 
years experience in the field and for the 
past several years has worked in the 
agency department of the company’s 
home office in Boston. 


outstanding 


“Home Dusinisien”® Title 
Of New Visual Kit Book 


“Home Protection” is the title of a 
visual kit book for selling accident and 


health insurance which has been pre- 
pared by the A. & H. Sales Manage- 
ment Service of the Taylor Publishing 
Co., Indianapolis. It is designed as an 
aid for agents to get the eye and ear 


attention of the prospect on a_ story 
prepared to build up desire for income 
protection and to lead the sale directly 
toa close. ; 

The text has been handled in McGuf- 
fey readers’ style in large type and the 
keynote of “Home Protection” is related 
In a series of four pictures in which a 
little child gets at the heart of the 
problem. With each copy of the kit 





Personal A. & H. Bureau 
Completes Its Program 


ANNUAL MEET JUNE 5 IN N. Y. C. 





Guest Speakers pom Dr. McLeod C. 


Wilson and Victor S. Cohen; Paul 


Rogers Program Chairman 

The Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, composed of some 
of the largest A. & H. writing compa- 
nies in the business, has completed the 
program for its forthcoming annual 
meeting June 5 in Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. Featured for the morning 
session are the governing committee re- 
port by Chairman W. Franklyn White, 
Royal, Eagle and Globe Indemnity com- 
panies, and an address on “Medical 
Phases of Accident Insurance” by Dr. 
McLeod C. Wilson, medical director, ac- 
cident and Group departments and life, 
accident and Group claim departments, 
the Travelers. 

Closing the morning session will be 
the “Underwriting Forum,” conducted by 
Raymond Payne, assistant secretary, ac- 
cident department of the Travelers, 
which is being put on for the first time 
at an annual meeting. In view of the 
war situation this forum should bring 
forth an interesting cross section of 
opinion on A, & H. procedure. 

Afternoon’s Program 

Following luncheon the afternoon pro- 
gram will feature committee reports in- 
cluding those of Ralph M. Brann, sec- 
retary-treasurer; George Goodwin, Con- 
necticut General, as chairman of the 
underwriting committee; E. S. Fallow, 
Travelers, as chairman of the statistical 
committee; Logan Bidle, Aetna Life, as 


chairman of committee on_ standard 
manual and uniform classification of 
risks. 


Then will come an address by Attor- 


ney Victor S. Cohen, New York Insur- 
ance Department, on “Accident and 
Health Insurance Policy Forms from 


the Standpoint of the State Insurance 
Department Examiner.” 

Not overlooked are resolutions which 
will be presented on the deaths during 
the past year of Bertrand A. Page, 
Travelers vice-president, and John E., 
Ahern, Travelers secretary, two of the 
pioneers in A. & H. underwriting, and 
F. Robertson Jones, who for years was 
secretary-treasurer of the bureau. 

Under new business the agenda notes 


that “many important phases of our 
business and recent development on 
timely subjects will be presented for 


discussion.” 

Closing features of the meeting will 
be the report of the nominating com- 
mittee; election of governing commit- 
tee by ballot to hold office until the 
next annual meeting, and election of a 
new auditing committee. 

Paul Rogers, Aetna Life, is program 
chairman for this gathering and_ has 
done an excellent job in condensing 
into one day what originally was planned 
for two full days’ gathering at West- 
chester Country Club, Westchester 
County, New York. Due to the war 
the meeting was abbreviated. 


In entering an order continuing the 
present rates on automobile liability and 
property damage coverage on account of 
war conditions, the Virginia State Cor- 
poration Commission allowed medical 
payment insurance for school buses. 
This is a new feature incorporating a 
provision that buses used in transpor- 
tation of defense workers may be in- 
sured at a lower rate than that previ- 
ously charged. 


book is a set of instructions on how to 
get the prospect’s attention and how to 
get cumulative effects from each page. 
The book sells for 75 cents. 





Travelers Cites Case Histories to 
Show Blackout Room Necessity 


The Travelers is supporting the cur- 
rent nation-wide campaign of civilian 
defense authorities to persuade house- 
holders to fit out one room in each 
residence in which lights can be kept 
on during air raids at night, rather 
than to content themselves with turn- 
ing out the lights. 

The Travelers has just completed a 
survey of the experiences of . several 
hundred policyholders who collided with 
inanimate objects in their homes during 
the past year. Its investigation reveals 
that, regardless of their self-assurance, 
people in the dark cannot remember 
exactly where their furniture and doors 
are. Yet scores of its insureds who were 
hurt last year not only had ventured 
to walk about their houses at night 
without lights but had greatly increased 
the risk they took by doing it bare- 
footed. In most of these cases, the 
injury was a broken toe, though in many 
instances it was more serious. 

The Travelers says that air raid ward- 
ens will appreciate the moral implied in 
the story of a home accident which 
occurred during the first trial blackout 
in a Pennsylvania town. A mother and 
daughter had decided not to have a 
blackout room and had chosen to sit 
in the dark until the “all clear” sounded. 
Meanwhile, their pet dog, a setter, be- 
came restless and wandered out into 
the downstairs hall where, with a swish 
of its tail, it knocked over a large 
vase of flowers which stood on a low 
pedestal. The crash brought the daugh- 
ter to her feet, and she instinctively 
started towards the hall to investigate 





V. A. Fay New President of 
Boston L. & A. Claim Ass’n 


Boston Life & Accident Claim Asso- 
ciation elected new officers at its recent 
annual dinner meeting. New president 
is Vincent A, Fay, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; vice-president, William 
I. Newton, Craftsman Insurance Co.; 
secretary, John S. Whittemore, Eastern 
Commercial Travelers; treasurer, George 
Bacon. Elected to the executive com- 
mittee were G. Owen Flynt, Monarch 
Life, retiring president, and Brocks A. 
Heath, Loyal Protective Life. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
presentation of gavels to all past presi- 


dents. Among the several special guests 
were Dr. Davis T. Gallison of the Equi- 
table Life’s office in Boston; Francis 


Sullivan, Accident & Casualty Co.; Peter 
E. Tumblety, first vice-president, Em- 
pire State Mutual Life of New York, 
and Robert W. Schooley of Allan Com- 
mercial Service, New York. The asso- 
ciation will hold its annual outing on 
June 9, 


British Ministry Requests 
The Travelers’ “Wreckord” 


From raid-wracked England, has come 
a surprising telegram to the Travelers 
in Hartford. It read: “Please send cur- 
rent copy Wreckord,” and was sent by 
a member of the British Ministry of 
Information who is engaged in what he 
calls “internal propaganda,” attempting 
to mold public opinion within Great 
sritain. 

“The Wreckord” is the Travelers’ 
latest annual booklet of automobile ac- 
cident data. Evidently accidents in- 
volving private cars are still so frequent 
in an England engaged in all-out war 
as to perturb the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 


AGENT DIES FROM INJURIES 

Walter C. Davidson, aged 72, insur- 
ance agent of Greensboro, Ga., died May 
10 from injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident. 


its cause. In so doing, she walked 

briskly into the edge of an open door 

and the collision broke her glasses, cyt 

her face, and caused her to fall, 
Injuries in Dark 

Fifty-eight per sent of the claims re- 
viewed involved injuries to bare feet and 
considerably more than half of those 
were received in the dark. Men were 
more frequently victims of such acci- 
dents than women, who had as many 
as 45% of their barefoot mishaps in 
broad daylight, often in early afternoon 
hours. 

The legs of beds and chairs and the 
edges of doors were the objects most 
frequently struck by barefoot persons 
in the dark, although their feet and toes 
collided with a large and varied assort- 
ment of things, including traveling bags, 
bathroom scales, a fallen fire screen, 
an ironing board, a folded bridge table, 
painter’s scaffold, typewriter cover, car- 
ton containing a mattress, carpet 
sweeper and vacuum sweeper. 

Most unusual accident of the year in- 
volving collisions with inanimate ob- 
jects was reported by the Travelers to 
liave involved a man who was awakened 
out of a sound sleep by his wife's 
screams. She had been lying with her 
face towards the window and was half 
awake when the family cat suddenly 
jumped up on the sill. It startled her 
so that she cried out. Her husband 
leaped from his bed and, mistaking his 
shadow on the wall for an _ intruder, 
started lunging and punching at it. His 
blows landed on the bureau and he 
suffered an injured hand, ribs and foot. 





U. S. LIFE ON THE AIR 


Giving “Memories in Music” Program 
Over WNEW, New York; A. & H. 
Insurance Being Featured 
United States Life is going on the 
air with a series of thirteen weekly 
broadcasts over Station WNEW, New 
York, to augment its metropolitan ad- 
vertising program. Featured will be the 
A. & H. policies of the company as a 
test of the effectiveness of radio in pro- 

moting this type of insurance. 

“Memories in Music” is the theme of 
the new program which will be broad- 
cast Saturday nights from 9:35 to 
9:45, immediately following the regular 
WNEW newscast. A. E. Lucey, ad 
manager of U. S. Life, who obtained 
his initial broadcasting experience from 
1936-1938 as a news commentator in 
Shanghai, China, over Station XMAJ, 
is arranging for this program.  Inter- 
estingly, the newscast in which he par- 
ticipated in Shanghai was also spon- 
sored by U. S. Life. 





VERMONT AGENTS MEET MAY 19 

The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its Spring meeting at 
Burlington on May 19. The program 
will include speakers on fire lines, inland 
marine, accident and health. The asso- 
ciation reports receiving support from 
other New England agents’ bodies in its 
effort to have extended coverage in- 
cluded in all minimum rated dwelling 
fire policies as a mandatory requirement 
at a slight increase in rate. 


A. Von Thaden 


(Continued from Page 31) 

he said, and after the war is over there 
will be opportunities for creation of an 
enormous amount of new wealth which 
will have to be protected through the 
medium of insurance. 

In conclusion, Dr. Huebner described 
the fine progress that has been made by 





the American College of Life Under- , 


writers and pointed to the launching 
under good auspices of the Americal 


Institute of Property & Liability Under 


writers. 
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e Midtown’s Leading Agency * 


White & Camby, Inc. 


EDWARD I. WHITE, President 


Insurance Underwriters 


Representing 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Company » 

Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Metropolitan Fire Agents 
North River Insurance Company of New York 
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utlook for Casualty Insurance Production 


Today’s All-out War Effort Demands A dequate Insurance Coverage and Greater 


Attention to Accident Prevention; U. 8. Government Recognizes These 


P 


HE primary endeavor of all America 

today is toward the aggressive and 
successful prosecution of the war, and 
everything necessarily be 
subordinated to effort. Activities 
not essential to the waging of military, 
political and economic warfare and the 
and the 
personnel and equipment 


else must 


this 


maintenance development of 
organization, 
required are being rapidly curtailed, and 
in the near future will almost entirely 
disappear for the durat’on of the war. 
In this situation casualty insurance per- 
forms a import- 
ance, and it is the responsibility of all 


producers to see that the protection and 


function of increasing 


services of the casualty insurance busi- 


ness are made completely available to 
all individual, industrial and commercial 
members of our war economy. 

War imposes special risks on persons 
in all walks of life and on institutions 
in all lines of business. Therefore, our 
general task—and obligation—is to as- 
sume the uncertainties and hazards 
within the scope of casualty insurance 
and to see that everything possible is 
done to prevent accidents through the 
safety organizations of the companies. 


Producer Key Man in Picture 


The producer is the key man in this 
picture, for it is he who analyzes the 
hazards to which the assured is exposed 
and makes available to him both com- 
plete protection and trained accident 
prevention service. Today, and for the 
duration of the war, there is little 
“Production Problem” in the sense of 
selling industry and the public on their 
need for the protection and service 
which casualty insurance affords. 

Concerns which are partially or wholly 
converted to war production will more 
than ever need the facilities of cas- 
ualty insurance com*anies and_ insur- 
ance brokers and agents for the purpose 
of relieving them of as much uncer- 
tainty as possible. With the Govern- 
ment’s need for enormous sums of 
money required for the prosecution of 
the war, taxes will reach an unpre- 
cedented level, and Government bonds 
must be purchased to the limit of the 
public's ability. This, “coupled with in- 
creased operating costs, means that all 


available cash funds will be fully em- 
ployed. However, operating as well as 
Private capital should be intelligently 


Protected either by an accumulation of 
cash or securities or thré ugh some form 
of insurance, Since the demands of all- 
out war effort have, and should have, 
first call on unemployed capital, the 
facilities of insurance may well be ex- 
pected to serve in this protective capa- 


city to a far greater degree than at 
any other time in the history of this 
country, Industry will have the same 


problems it had in peace-time—and many 
More. It will have the same need for 
Teducing losses caused by industrial ac- 
cidents through the use of the com- 
panies’ safety organizations and the 


War Opportunities Should Also be Considered 


By Dean. M. Parker 
Casualty Manager, 55 John Street, New York, Branch of 


Travelers Insurance Co. 





DEAN M. 


The Author and His Theme 

No subject has provoked greater in- 
terest in this war-time period than the 
part which both casualty companies and 
producers can play in our all-out fight 
for victory. A well-balanced size-up of 
the present day situation, in which the 
producer of insurance is pictured as the 
key men, is presented in the article ap- 
pearing on this page. Its author, Dean 
M. Parker of the Travelers, is well 
qualified by experience to discuss the 
subject. His career with the Travelers 
embraces more than twenty years with 
managerial service on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Mid-West before coming to 
New York City in 1940. 

Taking long range outlook he dis- 
the first the indispensability of 
casualty insurance in the war effort, 
then views the self-insurance situation, 
making the point that the apparent sav- 
ings that m’ght be made today through 
a self-insurance plan are largely elim- 
inated by taxes. Hence the trend of 
such risks into private insurance ranks. 

Mr. Parker also takes a peek into the 
future, visualizing the new production 
problem which will arise with cessation 
of hostilities. He predicts an enormous 
demand for consumers’ goods and serv- 
ices and urges that even now insurance 
producers should make: plans for secur- 


PARKER 


cusses 


ing this prospective “after the war” 
business. 
services of the insurance broker and 


agent.” 

Transition to Wartime Production 

The change from manufacturing civil- 
1on goods to the production of war mate- 
rals has been remarkably rapid, and 
the temporary loss of casualty business 
during this transition period has been 
more than overcome by increased ac- 
tivity on the part of those already en- 
gaged in war production. Casualty in- 


Features of 


Facts; 


This Edition 


The keynote of this edition is in keeping with the wartime atmosphere 


and the emphasis is placed on the changes 
and production which the war necessarily has brought about. 


in casualty-surety underwriting 
These changes 


to a certain extent are reflected in the 1941 premium and loss results of 


the stock and mutual companies which are tabulated herein. 
record is a valuable guide-post to the future. 


This statistical 
New York State experience, 


line by line, is featured because in this state the largest volume of casualty 
and surety premiums is produced annually. 


In the nation’s 


surety business has been called upon to play an important role. 


transition from peace to wartime activity the casualty- 


Its per- 


formance to date, coping with new and perplexing problems, has been out- 


standing. Our lead-off article 


features this performance, outlining at the 


same time the enormous market for insurance protection which the post-war 


era will bring forth. 

Leading agents of the country, 
they are “carrying on, 
insurance sales. 


in a symposium of opinions, 
” undiscouraged by the expected slump in automobile 
“Diversification of lines” 


tell how 


is the answer they give. 


Keeping pace with wartime developments, insurance company adver- 
tising has assumed increased importance, and leading ad managers in an- 


other symposium indicate 


what has already 


been done in that direction. 
So are the company claim men, and 


one of the ablest among them tells of the sales value of satisfactory ad- 


They are keymen in morale building. 
justments. 
Finally, the “interview case history 


of a New York insurance broker 


points to the need for attuning sales psychology to war conditions. 


WALLACE L. CLAPP, 


Casualty-Surety Editor. 





surance protection is being required on 
a scale greater than ever before. In- 
dustry fully realizes its need for this 
protection and the producer becomes 
a vital cog in our war effort when he 
assumes the responsibility of fully meet- 
ing these needs. 

With the shortage of skilled man 
power today, the country cannot afford 
to have large numbers of disabling in- 


juries to her workers. In a_ recent 
press conference, President Roosevelt 
called attention to the National Safety 


Council figures which showed that 460,- 
000,000 man days of productive effort 
were lost in 1941 because of industrial 
accidents—enough labor to build 45,000 
medium bombers. Days of production 
lost by accidents can never be recap- 
tured, but all of us have the definite 
obligation to render such service as will 
materially reduce industrial accidents, 
and when an accident does happen, will 
restore the injured workman to health 
and productivity in the shoriest possible 
time. 

Today the effects of an accident, other 
than the immediate injury or destruc- 
tion, may involve a larger degree of 
disaster than ever before. Skilled man 
power and production machinery are 
extremely difficult to replace. The loss 
of ‘the services of an individual in a key 
position may materially affect the pro- 
duction of an entire plant. Production 
may be completely stopped for a time 
because of a boiler explosion or a 
machinery failure, which expert engi- 
neering and inspection services might 
have prevented. Producers must take 
it upon themselves to see that these 


hazards are adequately insured and tliat 
the risk is furnished the inspection serv- 
ice that does everything possible to see 
that accidents do not happen. 

Effect of Taxes on Self-Insurance 

There will be a huge expansion in the 
purchase of casualty insurance by those 
concerns now engaged in war produc- 
tion whose casualty hazards were pre- 
viously self-insured. Industry is reali- 
zing that its job is production, that it 
must use every available resource for 
this. and cannot afford to carry on an in- 
surance business on the side. The ap- 
parent savings that might be made 
through a self-insurance plan are largely 


eliminated by taxes; and any insurance 
reserve that would be built up might 
be difficult to justify under Govern- 


ment cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. In- 
dustry is realizing that the best way 
is for industry to use all its talents and 
energy to produce, and for insurance 
protection and service to be handled by 
trained casualty men. 

The present approach to full employ- 
ment has had just as profound an effect 
upon individuals as upon employers and 


management. Millions of workers are 
making more money than they ever 
made in their lives and the experiences 
of the last ten years have taught them 
to place a high value on security. The 
steadily employed workman now has 
the money to pay for an automobile 


policy and an accident policy; the small 
merchant can buy a storekeeper’s burg- 
lary and robbery policy and more pro- 


tection on his home because his busi- 
ness is better. The energetic and re- 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Sixty-Sixth Annual Statement—December 31, 1941 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
*Bonds and Stocks - - - - - $35,551,438.005 Unearned premiums - - - - - $13,457,427.00 
Real Estate - - - - - - 92,757.19 Reserve for claims - - - - - 20,066,121.18 
Premiums in course of collection (not 90 days Reserve for taxes and expenses” - - - 2,201,188.00 
overdue) - - . - - - 5,485,002.18 Reserve for all other liabilities  - - =  1,200,000.00 
Interest accrued - - - - - - 181,164.06 +Contingency reserve - - - - - 376,517.25 
Cash on deposit and in office - - - - 11,784,177.46 Capital - - . - $2,250,000.00 
All other assets - - - - - - 944,842.73 Net Surplus” - 2 - 14,438,128.19 
Total Admitted Assets - - - - $53,989,381.62 
*Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Com- Ms 
missioners. 4 J 
tSecurities carried at $1,352,435.90 in the above statement are deposited Policyholders Surplus a ‘: eS 16,688,128.19 
for purposes required by law. PN Si TERS 
+Contingency Reserve, representing difference between total values carried $53,989,381.62 
in assets for all bonds and stocks owned and total values based on 
December 31, 1941 market quotations. 
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This Agency Also Represents the Following Companies: 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY 
COMPANY nin : 
(America Fore Group) (Great American Group) : (Hanover-Fulton Group) 
CITY OF NEW YORK INSURANCE EMPIRE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

COMPANY i i , 

(Home of New York Group) Cane ae (Fireman’s Fund Group) 

AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
OF BALTIMORE (Royal-Liverpool Groups) COMPANY OF IOWA 


Writing All Classes of Insurance—Local and Country-Wide 


FIRE, CASUALTY, AUTOMOBILE ALL RISKS 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
OCEAN MARINE, INLAND MARINE LIFE INSURANCE 
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Country- wide Underwriting Results 
1937-41 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 














STOCK COMPANIES 








All production records’ for a_ single 
year’s business in casualty-surety lines 
were broken in 1941 when the seventy- 
seven stock companies, licensed in New 
York and doing a country-wide business, 
rolled up net written premiums of $750,- 
286,017, an increase of 15% over 1940, 
and showed aggregate earned premiums 
of $714,612,825, a gain of 11.6% over the 
previous year. These outstanding totals 
are reported in the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit, released this week, based on 
experience filed by the various carriers 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. They tell an impressive sory of 
progress. 

Viewed in the light of the previous 
four years’ experience, the 1941 showing 


of both bureau and non-bureau_ stock 
carriers takes on added _ significance. 
Despite rate reductions and mutual com- 
petition, substantial increases in volume 
were made in all lines. Among them, 
accident and health combined gained 
about $13,000,000, reflecting the greater 
public appreciation of income protection 
and the rapid growth of Group A. & H. 
Auto liability and auto P. D. comb‘ned 
showed a gain of about $32,000,000 over 
the 1940 total, while workmen’s compen- 
sation volume jumped more than $33,- 
000,000 ahead of 1940. 

Obviously, the quickened industrial 
pace of the country due to defense and 
war efforts had considerable to do with 
these gains. And it is reliably reported 


that a substantial part of the 1941 in- 
creases were placed on the books of 
the companies in the last half of the 
year. 

Last year’s aggregate underwriting 
profit for the stock companies, whose 
individual results are highspotted on 
this and following pages, was 5.0% com- 
pared with 6.1% in 1940. Auto liability 
is still “in the black” but the profit in 
this line was about one-third of that 
shown in 1940 due entirely to increased 
loss ratio. Workmen’s compensation 
profit was slightly more than in 1940 
despite unfavorable loss ratio, thus re- 
flecting improvement in expenses. Profit 
in fidelity and surety lines continued 
substantial with loss ratios very low. 


Total losses incurred to premiums 
earned (excluding claim expenses) last 
year were $317,175,317 which represents 
an aggregate loss ratio of 44.4. For 
the four previous years the loss record 
was as follows: 1940, $269,090,118—42.0; 
1939, $252,685,784—40.8; 1938, $237,553,212 
—39.4; 1937, $254,752,730—41.7. 

Comparative production results of 
these companies on an earned premium 
basis over the past five years follow: 
1941—seventy-seven companies, $714,612,- 
825; 1940 — seventy-eight companies, 
$640,146,257 ; 1939—seventy-seven compa- 
nies, $619,192,928; 1938—sixty-six compa- 
nies, $602,542,318; 1937—sixty-four com- 
panies, $610,729,241. 











Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio e e e 
Aetna Casualty & Surety ............. 1937. $29,296,857 $10,285,996 35.1% Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
1938 31,741,115 10,571,694 33.3 e e 
1939 33,450,619 11,992,610 35.9 In 1941 Country-wide Experience 
1940 35,969,006 14,357,027 39.9 
1941 42,954,754 18,043,391 42.0 Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
"Vemwalanta Ceemeee 6 «oo o.c i oleic cee cn dcieness $80,996,745 $39,767,172 49.1% 
Ms Soo ade er hh LAs | 1937 18,749,058 8,820,560 47.1 Aetna Affiliated Companies.................. 61,301,289 30,337,273 49.5 
Hed ree Perey = Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 42,173,029 20,457,809 48.5 
Je gts JIG 0%, Ju. Unite Stniea i, GG. ooo kc ewncceceenweass 304,965 13,567, A 
1940 14.704912 9.562.379 65.0 peg vs pane — S eegrtes : pian ns 
1941 18,346,535 12'293,882 67.0 idelity MIN oo ode ahes ss Redeacnacteets 27,876,144 2,609,244 43. 
Continental: Coates osc cic secic ccc ciciccens 27,597,990 13,143,517 47.6 
ROMER CAMINO a oicieisin cede wancueenne’ 26,935,868 12,103,719 44.9 
F : i ners a e Dnemenee MEMNNE oc aca aoc wins cnecuada 25,978,997 12,679,429 48.8 
Accid era (5 3,489 32,67¢ 44.5 . 
iid a Gat QO II 5 sconce cecnanecncnncsae 19,448,671 7,631,015 39.2 
1939 976,705 632,064 64.7 Cae RII ao araacics ce ccnssasekeasae cs 17,039,172 7,321,957 43.0 
1940 2,176,306 1,204,507 55 3 Sa PRE 6 od iia o dee cc ciitcke Sveden tke 16,537,760 6,678,238 40.4 
1941 3,007,823 1,744,347 58.0 Royal Indemnity .................0-ceceeee: 14,863,795 6,726,034 45.3 
Zurich General Accident .................0:: 14,842,868 6,830,721 46.0 
An , ied ‘ Indemnity Co. of North America............ 14,664,914 5,489,632 37.4 
UMNO DOAMEMOR foie oho oes ee ox 1937 1,864,966 8,062 8.7 . 44. 
1938 2°352685 976,732 415 Wissaneiinatie GES 6.6.0) occ cc ehincesees 14,222,890 6,330,289 5 
1939 2,711,728 1,070,249 39.5 
1940 3,226,669 1,287,622 39.9 American Fidelity & Casualty......... 1937 2,983,027 1,659,832 55.6 
1941 4,218,449 1,664,327 39.5 1938 3,385,051 1,909,771 56.4 
1939 3,615,626 1,992,951 55.1 
1940 3,811,058 2,180,762 57.2 
2 7 ? ? 5S 
American Automobile ................ 1937 12,287,742 «6,420,174 52.2 1941 4,266,878 2,362,646 35.4 
pn eps pp = American Guarantee & Liability....... 1937 OP aaa 
1940 13,455,942 6,237,301 46.4 1939 122 ue cae 
sr A 57 d ( eeee eee 
1941 14,471,966 6,346,457 43.9 1940 30,278 13.941 460 
1941 185,459 74,717 40.3 
Ameri Credi Se are 1937 
vee Se ee oe 1038 ad a: De American Motorists ........2..000000: 1937 ome a =; 
1939 1,715,995 507,218 29.6 1938 6,276,509 2,845, ; 
1940 1'716,703 437,081 24.8 1939 6,260,733 2,734,221 43.7 
1941 1,846,789 182.576 9.9 1940 7,320,182 3,550,854 48.5 
1941 7,943,799 4,014,158 50.5 
American RIT RORE hic cs cu abelnecra. 1937 5,764,426 2,594,448 45.0 American Policyholders’ ............... 1937 nae rrr 
1938 5,817,573 2,372,794 40.8 1938 ae prey caus 
1939 6,026,100 2,916,865 48.4 1939 1,181,432 624,966 52.9 
1940 6,667,337 2,975,454 44.6 1940 1,249,505 667,725 53.4 
: 1941 8,851,841 4,433,205 50.1 1941 1,517,991 799,031 52.7 
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Cal. Earned Losses Loss Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio | 
a 5 a a eT ee 1937 9,388,477 1,782,536 19.0 Palelity Ce CasGeley 65.5 cenvieeciens. 1937 26,892,495 11,803,278 43.9 Hom 
1938 9,364,375 1,683,602 18.0 1938 25,921,940 10,451,475 403 
1939 9,700,775 2,338,306 24.1 1939 24,099,140 8,857,109 368 
1940 10,375,355 2,935,620 28.3 1940 24,387,458 9,054,752 371 
1941 10,902,524 2,647,047 24.3 1941 27,876,144 12,009,244 43] 
A Ind TT CC eee 937 ; 53.5 
adele 1088 eee 27 6 ee a ree 1937 10,866,232 2,008,692 ygs_s Inder 
1939 178,840 69,890 39.1 1938 10,807,173 1,780,751 165 
1940 247,262 »=——«107,915 43.6 a ae eM 
1941 274,296 163,760 59.7 1940 10,412,119 1,714,192 164 
' 1941 10,523,100 ‘1,524,555 145 
Associated Indemnity ................. 1937 4,700,903 2,216,058 47.1 
a oe peck ne Fireman’s Fund Indemnity............ 37 5.576.475 2,358,939 423 Intert 
: 561, 269,092 : 93 5,582, 097,997 7 
1940 4,625,395 2,397,208 518 1939 5,573,250 2,172,348 7 
1941 5,749,596 3,107,998 54.1 1940 5,720,786 2,191,468 38.3 
1941 6,469,036 2,720,770 42] 
Bankers Indemnity ................... 1937 3,831,025 1,503,787 39.2 
- of i en ee 1937 19,302,784 9,356,145 gs, CKeeyst 
1940 4.624.717 -—«-2'204,608 477 1938 18,751,648 = 8,117,970 433 
si ii : 1940 17,930,824 7,309,522 408 
1941 19,448,671 7,631,015 30.2 
eee i RINE 55 2s oi waa Soa tees 1937 2,330,205 909,625 39.0 
1938 2,813,180 1,238,359 44.0 
1939 3,416,962 1,785,557 52.3 General Casualty of America.......... 1937 era er at Lond 
1940 3,649,855 2,054,261 56.3 1938 Seer ae os 
1941 3,904,119 2,153,723 55.1 1939 3,003,635 1,057,844 35.2 
1940 3,563,368 1,382,714 38.8 
1941 4,923,217 1,979,603 40.2 
ee re 1937 
1938 eee pes 
9 
sn p peda Loker = General Transportation ............... 1937 5 ais Wee ah Lond 
1041 6,202,988 3.272.228 528 os vag 34,305 Ma 
eee Sih a - 1939 824,668 448,174 54.3 
"| 1940 1,460,589 872,387 597 
1941 1,635,428 1,106,822 ; 
a 1937 6,899,459 «3,438,479 498 , , ” 
1938 7,271,615 3,057,011 42.0 
1940 drape on = Glens Falls Indemnity................. 1937 6,887,715 2,788,802 40.5 Manu 
1041 8.207347 4261.18 51.3 1938 6,602,132 2,808,808 425 
’ ees 1939 6,852,327 2,269,338 33.1 
1940 7,206,134 2,736,129 38.0 
1941 22 3,130,141 39.6 
Cink SR | Sos sic Ses ones inden 1937 786,485 398,275 50.6 ” nr . 
1938 729,286 361,247 49.5 
td sme pn ey MRA ons cseseseee ened 1937 16,149,304 5,656,151 35.0 they 
1941 852054 592 600 696 1938 16,560,841 6,219,620 37.6 
oe ii ' 1939 15,920,480 6,380,309 40.1 
1940 16,093,765 aoe = 
1941 17,039,172 7,321,9. 43, 
Cains Monet oso .o50c hese cheng! O87 2,213,383 723,742 32.7 
1938 2,222,073 762,535 34.3 
oR = lll $3 Great American Indemnity............ 1937 9,967,530 4,869,892 489 Mass: 
1941 3558'918 1'352°912 37 1938 9,942,443 4,303,838 43.3 
3,558,211 952,912 1939 9,966,343 4,298,210 43.1 
1940 Meyer ere D3 
1941 10,145,18 4,106,68' 
Commercial Casualty ................. 1937 6,593,391 2,749,244 41.7 
1938 7,126,641 3,058,758 42.9 
1 5 3 vf 
ad ee 268 Saacass >. Gunrantee *ConGl NicA:: 6. cession eon aoe a ne, ante Merck 
1941 9,349,039 4,461,836 47.7 1939 291,026 26,072 90 
1940 307,681 50,550 164 
1941 337,227 49,132 14.6 
Connecticut Indemnity ............... _ 1941 1,180,252 626,525 53.1 
BS cc ever tih ue alias toe 1937 eee sift eet 
Continental Casualty ................. 1937 20,396,075 9,275,533 45.5 eerene ee 1938 mite eae Re Metro 
1938 20,284,542 8,167,089 40.3 1939 82,705 46,999 568 
1939 22,387,545 10,052,398 44.9 1940 380,478 151,837 39.9 
1940 24,683,793 11,501 339 46.6 . 1941 786,142 351,103 447 
1941 27,597,990 13,143,517 47.6 
Eagle Indemnity .........0000.000060. wy | 3ee 60 gy eee... a oe eee 6 he 
1938 3,472,971 1,497,260 43.1 , 24'044"> eA OK 417 ‘ 
1939 3820173 ~—«*1,697,198 44.4 1939 37,511,738 15,640,965 
1940 4,097,657 —«1.934°656 472 1940 38,007,933 15,604,387 alt 
1941 4'560/495 2'369'967 570 1941 42,173,029 20,457,809 48.5 
Emmco Casualty . 1937 oe — Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co..... 1937 rieene Pe cone Natio1 
1939 22,646 6,950 30.7 : pil eéded erty ; 
19040 202,174 «880054355 -» ee ee 6h 
1941 ee ett te: 573,024 343,699 : 
Employers Liability .................- 1937 28,475,804 13,823,258 48.5 Hartford Steam Boiler................ 1937 5,350,932 902,320 16.9 New 
1938 26,103,487 11,022,538 42.2 1938 5,448,127 916,823 
1939 24,715,904 10,825,563 43.8 1939 5,456,205 791,038 14: 
1940 24,579,571 11,208,549 45.6 1940 5,514,316 1,091,458 198 
1941 25,978,997 12,679,429 48.8 1941 5,908,768 1,562,693 26.9 
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Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ee Meine... 0sescvescevsenass 1937 2,688,658 ~—‘1,260,013 46.9 
439 ; 1938 2,957,110 —«-1,284.798 43.5 
40.3 1939 3,411,206 ~—1,558,447 45.7 
368 1940 3,606,064 ~—-1'549.700 43.0 
bof 1941 3,981,032 1,827,392 45.9 YG | f [ & 
nterc angen e oes 
demnity Insurance Co. of N. A....... 1937 12,214,799 4,878,358 39.9 
185 ciate 1938 12,213,735 3,933,304 32.2 | 
‘ a me 
(138, 4,550,452 34.6 . 
ne 1941 14,664,914 5,489,632 37.4 For hundreds of years the Chinaman 
| ulled his shoes on either the right or 
| g 
23 a ee 1937 | left foot indifferently. Simple for the 
376 1939 121,919 11,700 —_— 
omfortable for th , 
3p i ee ay . aa maker, unc e e wearer 
a 1941 115,091 6,881 59 . a 
; | Insurance Service means fitting the 
a purchaser’s insurance protection ex- 
ny NO sitet estes nT eT ae ities 
ks ; i i 5. . s 2 ° 
3 ro pop > an actly, not just selling a policy. The 
: 1940 1,667,260 723,812 434 = | 
= 1941 17647282 715,942 40.6 | New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
¥ = encourages its personnel to study con- 
. 
London Guarantee & Accident........ ia oe 3,456,170 41.9 stantly the ever chang g problems of 
3 710,647 3,048,311 39.5 : 
7 1930 7163814 2.740197 oC the surety and casualty business. 
= 1940 7,153,479 2,857,077 309 | 
a 1941 7,200,242 ~—-3,150,748 43.2 | 
| 
| 











London & Lancashire Indemnity...... 1937 3,681,763 1,784,101 48.5 | 
3 1938 3,665,832 2,025,720 55.2 | ENG) INSTGRDA )) | 
hy 1939 3'517575 «1.764.446 502 20 | y \ comet 


54.3 
1940 3,233,621 1,383,284 42.8 
- 141 3202230 :~=«1275878 ~~ 30.9 ~SS| «3S NEW YORK (Gisumer Compan? BALTIMORE 





0.5 Manufacturers Casualty .............. 1937 3,182,379 1,099,707 34.5 
12.5 1938 3,413,150 1,185,728 348 
3.1 1939 3.412110 —‘1,468,351 43.0 
8.0 1940 3,976,538 ~—S—:1,749,263 44.0 
9.6 1941 5,243,101 2,865,319 54.7 New England Casualty................ 1940 6,895 3,523 51.1 
1941 228,335 163,325 71.5 
5.0 Reamer CasGalte 22220 be eeaee tee 1937 27,430,263 11,632,720 42.4 ms ren. os . 
7.6 1938 25,966,268 ‘11,456,251 441 New York Casualty................... 1937 2,522,524 830,444 32.9 
Mul 1939 25,313,534 11,822,328 46.7 1938 2,672,183 964,480 36.1 
8.8 1940 24,369,561 10,731,587 44.0 1939 2,683,362 951,834 35.5 
30 1941 26,935,868 12,103,719 44.9 1940 2,816,911 1,081,358 38.4 
1941 3,280,414 —«:1,333,226 40.6 
8.9 , v4 705 62 = 7 > 
| Ti ie eaceeeaeaal aap al ea Itaae os. 1A SB'I09 «soso. ggg. Norwich Union Indemnity............. 10372304 190426461 
22 1939 14,778,009 6,668,764 45.1 1939 228,352 «=«106,081 46.5 
05 1940 14,067,934 6,302,917 44.8 1940 240,206 121,331 50.5 
j 1941 14,222,890 6,330,289 44.5 1941 265,534 148,675 56.0 
Merchant Pe ee oF ae 037 751.98. 321,703 428 Occidental Indemnity ................. 1937 1,630,840 714,415 43.8 
; erchants Indemnity pa 342201 333,681 Py 1938 1,529,608 478,261 31.2 
* 1939 768,389 282,772 36.8 1939 —-1,566,880 540,653 34.5 
6 1940 748,718 239,411 32.0 1940 —_—‘1,603,807 580,325 36.2 
1941 908,813 209,575 23.1 1941 1,853,806 800,713 43.2 
a Metropolitan Casualty .............. 1937 5.457.867 1.136.327 30.1 Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. ....... 1937 9,528,666 3,774,534 39.6 
ts sy a 19388 6,123,876 —«-2.510,180 41.0 1938 9,269,875 3,613,710 39.0 
; 1939  6,734.056  2.773,195 41.2 1939 8,250,987 2,944,452 35.7 
5 1940 7,323,533 «= 2.928.331 40.0 1940 7,880,383 3,296,037 41.8 
1941 8196114 3,633,581 44.3 1941 8,337,403 3,569,489 42.8 
5 cl 1937 457,353 142,332 31.1 
0 National Casualty .................... 1937. 3,118,527 1,375,867 44.1 Peerless Casunity 1938 730,340 227 008 315 
7 ; 1938 3,507,973 _—‘1,532,821 43.7 1939 1.008.325 483 435 48.0 
1 1939 4,113,236 1,836,894 44.7 1940 969,528 325,426 33.6 
5 1940 = 4,654,566 + —-2,309,639 49.6 1941 1,329,171 506,277 38.1 
1941 5,266,667 —«-2,704,773 51.4 
Phoenix Indemnity ........... saan 1937 3,771,944 1,617.3 42.9 
‘ National Surety Come. 6. he ces 1937 9,223,984 2,009,261 21.8 1938 3,772,061 1,412,961 37.5 
7 1938 9,144,149 —-1,879,728 20.6 1939 3,614,982 1,388,041 38.4 
: 9 9,288,687 1,982,609 21.4 1940 3,634,806 _—=1,,611,525 44.3 
1 1939 ,288, 982, win _ 
0 1940 9,082,560 1,613,843 17.8 1941 4,049,849 1,872,091 46.2 
, 1941 9,370,751 1,714,251 18.3 
Preferred Accident ........ See LENE 1937 4,200,091 1,771,362 41.3 
9 New Amsterdam Casualty ............ 1937 14,231,320 6,683,667 47.0 1938 4,088,040 1,716,359 oe 
1 1938 13,423,719 6,097,622 45.4 ee tee Te SS 
1939 13,173,077 ‘5,777,861 43.9 SS 0 Cee 
4 1940 13,331,671 5.159555 38.7 | 1OHl 6 180,46 2,882,106 6 
1941 14,140,136 6,631,193 46.9 (Continued on Page 31) 




















































































One of the best offices to 


MINNER 


and 


BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 


take care of your insurance 
and bonding requirements, 
Prompt, dependable service 
that is easily adjusted to 


your individual needs. 


Managers Metropolitan Department 
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ZURICH 


GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., LTD., OF ZURICH 





ZURICH 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 





AMERICAN 


GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















30 John Street, N. Y. 1389 Montague St.. Bklyn. 
Tel. WH. 3-4664 Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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Insurance Advertising 1S Keeping Pace 
With Wartime Trends and “Tempo 


Ad Managers Demonstrating Increased Usefulness to Their Companies in 


Gearing Magazine Copy and Direct Mail Material to Changed 


A prominent insurance executive said 
recently that to win this war there must 
be an adjustment to new conditions, and 
a wholehearted effort toward improving 
our lot by making the most of the many 
changes in our economic mode of living 
which are taking place. To insurance 
advertising men this statement of fact 
represents both a challenge and an op- 
portunity. Assigned to them is the big 
responsibility of conditioning the insur- 
and brokers in 
that 
as usual” is out 


ance business—agents 
particular—to the fact are at 
war and that “business 
for the duration. That they have ac- 
cepted that responsibility is indicated by 
with which 


we 


were 
trade 
ma- 


changes 
and 


the speed 
made in 
paper advertising 


magazine 
and mail 
after Pearl Harbor— 
attuning all copy to wartime conditions. 


general 
direct 
terial—before and 


Increased Usefulness 


Here was a demonstration of the in- 
creased usefulness of advertising men 
in the insurance picture. They recog- 
nized that if the policy of “business as 
usual” were pursued it would result in 
nothing but diminishing premiums dur- 
ing and after the war. So they have 
set their sights for closer, more per- 
sonal cooperation with company field 
forces; to provide them with the needed 
stimulus to make new contacts among 
people who need insurance and have the 
money to pay for it. More important, 
they are emphasizing in their advertis- 
ing and sales promotion literature that 
the market for many lines of insurance 
is better than it has been in years; that 
everything that agents and brokers have 
to sell is just as available today as it 
ever was. 

_ However, the fact must. be faced that 
insurance sales methods need overhaul- 
ing, and that with tire and car ration- 
ing, producers are up against the prob- 
lem of how best to see more people and 
make more sales. Here is where ad- 
vertising takes on added importance as 
an educator because, from the practical 
side, new markets for insurance must be 
developed as the old—such as automo- 
bile insurance—become less productive. 


A Morale Builder 


Advertising is also assuming the role 
of a morale builder, dramatizing with 
great effectiveness the need for national 
alertness to prevent the preventable fire, 
to nip sabotage in the bud, to muzzle 
loose conversation. Specific examples of 
how individual companies have used this 
theme will be given further along in this 
article, : 

Generally speaking, the story of in- 
surance and its increased wartime ca- 
pacity is being told in a variety of 
Ways. Company house organs, for ex- 
ample, teem with stories of what is be- 





Conditions; Symposium of Opinion 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


ing done in industrial safety by insur- 
ance engineers. Their activity is far- 
flung—reaching even to island bases. 
Some of them may be already prisoners 
of war. How well they have carried on 
under all kinds of difficulties make great 
human interest stories which the insur- 
ing public should be told—and quickly. 
Here is a job for home office advertising 
and publicity men which they will wel- 
come. 

Magazine advertisements of insurance 
companies are striking the wartime note 
with great vigor. Leading companies 
such as the Two Hartfords, Travelers, 
Aetna Affiliated Companies, Employers’ 
Liability, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. Fidelity & Deposit Co., 
Standard Accident, Royal Indemnity and 
Loyalty Group are devoting a lot of 
attention to patriotic copy appeals. So 
are many middle class and smaller com- 
panies as well. This change of tempo 
is producing results both in increased 
public good will and better company- 
agency relationships. 


Two Hartfords Program 


The story behind some of these cam- 
paigns makes fascinating reading. Take 
for example Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity and its parent company, Hart- 
ford Fire, whose entire 1942 advertis- 
ing program was revised “after Pearl 
Harbor.” With America at war it was 
decided to present to the public impor- 
tant messages urging the exercise of 
care to prevent accidents and fires in 
the home and plants; to clamp down on 
loose talk; to conserve our national as- 
sets and to help win the war. First 
advertisement in the new series, which 
appeared in national magazines starting 
January 19, was headed: “Who is the 
partner of Sabotage? It’s carelessness 
... It slows up work ... Let’s stop it.” 
Juilding up this theme, ten ways were 
given to present loss caused by care- 
lessness. 

Another Hartford message along s‘mi- 
lar lines was captioned: “We Can Win 
This ‘Battle’ Without a Shot.” It hit 
the mark in attracting reader attention 
from coast to coast. And so has the 
current message of the Two Hartfords 
which is under the dramatic heading of 
“It’s time to clamp down on loose talk!” 
In this advertisement an actual case is 
given showing how rumors delay vital 
war work. 

It is the belief of the Hartford Com- 
panies that this type of advertising 
should do a much broader job than just 
selling insurance. It is aimed to help 
agents and their present policyholders 
to understand better what should be 
done to prevent trouble, and how im- 
portant it is for the national good to 
take every possible precaution. 
Employers’ Win This War Appeal 

The Employers’ Group, well in the 
forefront with timely wartime appeals, 
is featuring the slogan “Win This War 





We Must and Will!” To this end the 
Employers’ is in the midst of a well 
organized campaign of disseminating in- 
formation to the public and its agents 
concerning civilian defense, first aid, ef- 
forts to prevent sabotage, subversive ac- 


tivities and espionage. It is felt that 
distribution of such material can be 
made promptly and economically to 


plants and individuals who have been 
receiving Employers’ safety posters. 
Agents, too, are being urged to use 
such material. But the Employers’ does 
not believe that producers should take 
the attitude that “we expect to get a 
policy for every hundred posters sent 
out.” They should be extremely care- 
ful to avoid any chance of being ac- 
cused of trying to capitalize patriotism. 
F. & D. Dramatizes Fighting 

Striking a different note, the Fidelity 
& Deposit currently is featuring Amer- 
ica’s fighting equipment in its magazine 
advertisements. Dramatic emphasis is 
given to actual photographs of battle- 
ships and bombers by the terse copy: 
“Ready for swift, effective action at all 
times.” Says Ad Manager S. C. Doo- 
little: “We feel that illustrations of this 
type will attract attention and thereby 
help to keep readers reminded of our 
existence.” 

The unprecedented turnover of em- 
ployes being experienced today by all 
types of business has provided the theme 
for another F. & D. sales story. It is 
contained in a new direct mail folder 
bearing the intriguing title, “What Will 
the Turnover Turn Up for You?” The 
message centers around that fact be- 
cause of the heavy demands being made 
on the nation’s manpower by the coun- 
try’s armed forces and its war indus- 


tries, ordinary businesses are lowering 
their standards of personnel selection. 
Thus, they are greatly increasing their 


exposure to dishonesty losses. This sit- 
uation is further aggravated by rising 
living costs which provides employes 
with increased incentive for stealing, and 
by the fact that untried and untested 
employes must now, in many cases, be 
moved up rapidly into responsible posts. 
The copy effectively points out that em- 
ployers need not take such gambles to- 
day in view of the fact that fidelity 
bonds are available to safeguard them 
against dishonesty losses. 


Travelers Believes in Luck 


Admittedly it is a bit difficult for ad- 
vertising to keep pace with such world- 
wide changes as we have experienced 
in recent months. C. W. Van Beynum, 
publicity manager of the Travelers, 
stresses this point in discussing changes 
in the subject matter, in technique and 
in tempo of insurance advertising. He 
observes: 

“When the world suddenly starts to 
whirl at a greatly increased speed, it 
is then that every advertising man 
wishes that he had a little advance 
information on next week—if he is using 


newspaper space or radio time; on next 
month—if he is using weekly periodicals, 
and on the next quarter of a year—if 
he is using monthly periodicals. Under 
conditions such as have existed since 
December 7 it is easy for an advertis- 
ing man to make his principle look a bit 
ridiculous in the public eye, to say noth- 
ing of wasting money on messages that 
would have been good, if Zz 


Is there luck in advertising? “Of 
course,” says Mr. Van Beynum, “some 
good and bad. We of the Travelers 
had some luck when, last September, we 
approved an advertisement titled ‘What's 
Inside a Lifeboat?’ It appeared before 
the public eye at a very appropriate 
time—in the Saturday Evening Post and 
in Collier’s on December 27, 1941.” The 
picture of a lifeboat filled with men, 
women and children dominated the page, 
and the opening paragraphs of the copy 
read as follows: 


A Gripping Lifeboat Message 


“What does a lifeboat contain? When you 
know the answer to that question, you know 
why, time after time, these little boats are 
able to bring their passengers safely through 
weeks of hardship on the open sea. 

“You see, many years ago, seafarers recog- 
nized the need of some kind of small boat 
which they could take to in time of need. But 
these men soon discovered that simply having 


the lifeboats aboard was not enough. 

“To provide the greatest amount of protec- 
tion, the boats supplied food 
water, in case men were forced to spend 
many days at sea. 
that continuous rowing would not exhaust them. 

“Gradually, the hard 
taught seamen just what provisions should al- 
ways be aboard, for the protection of those who 


had to be with 
and 
They needed a sail, too, so 


lessons of experience 


some day might have to entrust their lives to 
those little boats.” 


Drawing the parallel with insurance, 
the copy says: 

“If you’ll stop and thing for a moment, you'll 
realize that there’s a might close and interesting 
parallel between the lifeboats carried by steam- 
ships and the kind of protection you yourself 
few 
upon the 


insurance. For instance, men are 


to embark 


carry, 
unwise enough voyage of 


life without the protection of insurance.” 
Cartoon Ad Built Field Morale 
Recently the Travelers took the op- 
portunity to strengthen agency morale 
in connection with the sale of automo- 
bile liability and other casualty insur- 
ance lines. The cartoon cut, illustrated 
on Page 26, shows how well it was 
done. This advertising appeared in the 
insurance trade papers and hit a respon- 
sive chord with the field forces. Here 
a good job was done in emphasizing 
that “there’s need for courage and of- 
fensives on the home front, too.” Making 
further observations, Mr. Van Beynum 
says: 
“The kaleidoscopic possibilities of the 
present and the future may increase the 
hazards which an advertiser and an ad- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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or in action — slows up war 
work here... 





time to clam 








HARTFO R D IN 


This Actual Case shows how 
Rumors delay Vital Work 


From a dozen widely separated sources, we heard rumors 
about a certain plant (insured in the Hartford) which is do- 
ing vital war work. The story was: many workers were being 
killed—the number of injuries was frightful. 


The facts were: not one worker had been killed. There 
had been some injuries—but no more than usual in this type 
of work. But baseless ramors—spreading like wildfire—were 
making it hard to hire needed men, were lowering morale, 
were slowing up production. 


A saboteur, or just a careless remark, can start such a rumor 
—but it takes a lot of careless talkers to spread it! Careless 
conversation is as dangerous as carelessness on the job, at 
home or in driving our cars. Every accident, every fire causes 
loss of time, materials or manpower we can’t afford to lose! 


Join the Crusade against Carelessness. Be careful inevery- 
thing you say and do, Impress on others the vital need for care. 
That’s one way you can help speed Production for Victory. 


Keep ’em Hying! 


— - SSS 





down 


on loose talk ! 











Get expert advice 
A Hartford Agent, or your insurance broker, 
can obtain advice to help you prevent acci- 
dents and fires. He can also build a sound insur- 








Rei Ges 








THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


oy" 





ance program to protect you or your business 
against serious financial loss. Ask Western 
Union or Canadian National Telegraphs for 
the name of the nearest Hartford Agent. 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1937-41 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 








MUTUAL COMPANIES 











The thirty-one mutual companies, li- 
censed in New York State, produced net 
premiums last year in the aggregate of 
$204,546,100, a gain of 20.7%. Earned 
premiums of the same companies 
amounted to $196,626,363, or 18.4% 
greater than the 1940 figure of $166,111,- 
560. These results, gleaned from the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit of the New 
York Insurance Department, indicate 
that last year was one of the best to 
date for the carriers in this field. 

A comparison of individual company 
results in the 1937-41 period is presented 
on this and following pages. Interesting 
is the fact that of the $34,000,000 volume 


Company 
Amalgamated Mutual 


American Lumbermens ................ 


American Mutual Liability............. 


Bakers Mutual ....................0005 


Consolidated Taxpayers ............... 


Empire Mutual 





increase (on a written basis) about $23,- 
000,000 was made in workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


Underwriting profit made by these 


companies dropped from 21.3 in 1940 to 


19.3 last year. A substantially smaller 


gain was reported on workmen’s com- 
pensation writings; slightly greater gain 
in auto P.D. but, significantly, the profit 
in this line was slightly less than half 
of what it was in 1940. All other lines 
were “in the black.” 

Comparing individual company totals 
for 1941 with 1940, Liberty Mutual con- 
tinued to lead with the greatest increase 
in earned premiums among the mutual 
carriers—$55,698,945 as against $45,279,- 


Lumbermens was second with $33,400,- 
304, contrasted with $28,318,714 in 1940, 
and American Mutual Liability was not 
far behind with earned volume of $27,- 
065,981 compared with $24,047,831 the 
year previous. Employers Mutual, fourth 
ranking company in this field, jumped 
its production from $14,651,408 in 1940 
to $20,441,606 last year. Losses incurred 
and loss ratios of these leaders were ap- 
preciably higher last year than in 1940, 
reflecting the general trend. 

Aggregate loss ratio for the companies 
represented in this exhibit was 51.7 (ex- 
cluding claim expenses). Total losses in- 
curred to premiums earned amounted to 
$101,703,708, and a five-year comparison 
on this experience is as follows: 1940, 


1938, $70,958,648—47.3; 1937, $65,601,308— 
48.6. 

Comparing aggregate earned premiums 
of the thirty-one mutuals for each year 
in the 1937-41 period, here are the totals: 
1941—thirty-one companies, $196,626,363 ; 
1940—thirty-one companies, $166,111,560; 
1939—thirty-one companies, $155,579,840; 
1938—thirty-one companies, $150,051,887; 
1937—twenty-nine companies, $134,817,- 
649. 

In this section the results of the New 
York State Insurance Fund are also 
shown, its earned premiums in 1941 be- 
ing $22,479,315, slightly ahead of the pre- 
vious year. Its losses incurred were 
$19,810,795 and loss ratio 88.1, compared 
with the 1940 losses incurred of $17,021,- 
019 and loss ratio of 77.1. 


793 in 1940, a sizeable gain. (American) 


Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1937 $393,633 $132,339 33.6% 
1938 : 17,148 44 
1939 427,426 154,171 36.1 
1940 392,805 139,539 35.6 
1941 312,575 120,485 38.5 
1937 25,449,192 10,782,085 42.4 
1938 26,306,237 11,150,362 42.4 
1939 = 27,135,048 11,866,521 43.7 
1940 28,318,714 12,274,629 43.4 
1941 33,400,304 15,053,261 45.1 
1937. ~—. 27,317,808 15,311,500 56.1 
1938 23,429,527 13,105,776 55.9 
1939 22,996,842 11,884,139 51.7 
1940 24,047,831 12,562,168 52.3 
1941 27,065,981 14,937,342 55.2 
1937 533,454 124,503 23.3 
1938 653,427 163,980 25.1 
1939 727,257 197,227 27.1 
1940 778,837 423,808 54.5 
1941 812,793 380,636 46.9 
1937 1,025,218 313,082 30.5 
1938 1,188,498 429,689 36.1 
1939 1,537,033 572,629 37.2 
1940 1,890,997 818,200 43.3 
1941 2,015,342 1,009,348 50.1 
1937 338,305 179,442 53.0 
1938 350,215 123,017 35.1 
1939 373,144 167,751 45.0 
1940 406,165 195,675 48.2 
1941 527,880 213,448 40.4 
1937 366,427 77,015 21.0 
1938 481,782 141,188 29.3 
1939 583,755 170,840 29.3 
1940 690,969 210,506 30.5 
1941 782,465 254,523 S25 
1937 wack san aeals 
1938 459,433 210,324 45.8 
1939 405,320 168,026 41.5 
1940 499,005 235,346 47.2 
471,099 312,432 " 











$81,842,434—49.3; 1939, $74,718,162—48.0; 





Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1941 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Re IIIs oa diendacaidecedeaansacnne $55,698,945 $32,976,941 59.2% 

American Lumbermens .................+.:: 33,400,304 15,053,261 45.1 
American Mutual Liability ................. 27,065,981 14,937,342 55.2 
Employers Mutual of Wisconsin............. 20,441,606 10,855,725 53.1 
REARenE MIRIN oy bce vc cedbescceaagawececs 12,392,171 5,999,244 48.4 
OCP E CET RTT ECTeT OCTET OED 7,688,323 3,791,699 49.3 
Farm Bureau Mutual of Wis................. 7,386,292 4,123,022 55.8 
RI INT 6 So og occcacid ce nenacensey 3,862,847 1,775,302 46.7 
Dest obser sence dcdesdsesesenceees 3,047,392 493,820 16.2 
Interboro Mutual Casualty................... 2,448,934 1,382,915 56.5 
Security Mutual Casualty................... 2,400,329 1,227,276 5r.1 
MMA RUNINII se aco ainde caeceicansee eens 2,226,987 881,130 39.6 
Lumber Mutual Casualty.................... 2,164,915 1,259,168 58.2 
Rented ONE = coo «Cadden sinwc sacnaeadecws 2,015,342 1,009,348 50.1 
National Grange Mutual .................... 1,804,083 686,787 38.1 
Employers Mutual ............2-cee0. 1937 ages | eat ar 
1938 11,768,283 5,719,160 48.6 

1939 12,681,854 6,740,787 53.2 

1940 14,651,408 7,772,173 53.0 

1941 20,441,606 10,855,725 53.1 

esther WN. 25 ons Beside cekeseees 1937 ae ead or 
1938 279,991 127,897 45.7 

1939 228,588 109,359 47.8 

1940 270,831 89,208 32.9 

1941 477,299 243,048 50.9 

Exchange Mutual .......... jo ntcthea ta 1937 1,125,616 514,953 45.7 
1938 1,023,530 396,208 38.7 

1939 985,560 462,791 47.0 

1940 965,443 362,429 37.5 

1941 958,232 492,369 514 

| rey mee 1937 3,145,461 1,023,655 32.5 
1938 3,152,020 904,285 28.7 

1939 3,059,149 942,568 30.9 

1940 2,919,283 743,626 25.5 

3,047,392 493,820 2 

















Company 


Farm Bureau Mutual... 


Hardware Mutual ...... 


Interboro Mutual ...... 


Jamestown Mutual .... 


Liberty Mutual ........ 


Merchants Mutual ..... 


Metropolitan Mutual .. 


Mutual Boiler of Boston 








National Grange Mutual 


Mutual Casualty ........ 





Greater New York Taxpayers......... 


Hudson Mohawk Mutual.............. 


Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 


Manhattan Mutual Auto.............. 


Cal. 


Year 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


Earned 
Premiums 


4,636,563 
5,327,547 
6,125,389 
7,386,292 


9,752,973 
10,656,979 
10,756,717 
11,224,390 
12,392,171 


263,995 
182,553 
201,277 
289,651 
380,489 


2,204,572 
2,302,632 
2,179,630 
2,348,176 
2,448,934 


1,706,268 
1,659,561 
1,739,558 
1,851,820 
2,226,987 


39,950,291 
40,199,025 
42,489,249 
45,279,793 
55,698,945 


1,633,449 
1,635,266 
1,862,303 
1,898,106 
2,164,915 


796,664 
1,331,933 
1,415,965 
1,550,641 
1,559,393 


435,782 


671,806 
769,510 
789,914 
903,483 
1,203,891 


93,502 
125,719 
153,085 
139,274 
183,747 


1,190,753 
1,437,070 
1,566,834 
1,616,004 
1,804,083 


Losses 
Incurred 


2,569,770 
2,803,712 
3,430,474 
4,123,022 


361,938 
496,771 
457,896 
533,797 
644,337 


4,505,087 
4,358,460 
4,614,870 
5,079,340 
5,999,244 


104,760 
80,920 
89,163 

109,358 

211,677 


961,748 
817,814 
852,292 
925,943 
1,382,915 


628,418 
662,267 
778,870 
819,129 
881,130 


21,121,120 
21,299,360 
23,192,194 
25,175,525 
32,976,941 


674,560 
672,439 
827,665 
991,335 
1,259,168 


344,449 
585,825 
580,229 


210,083 


87,250 
103,339 
90,663 
111,564 
173,366 


59,395 
56,817 
83,396 
80,062 
77,064 


557,721 
578,753 


686,787 
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52.6 O . 
24 R C | 
360 f the Neinsurance Companies 
24.9 Cal Earned Losses Logs 
7 Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
33.6 American Re-Insurance ............... 1937 $3,108,065 $1,256,460 40.43 
37.7 1938 2,953,070 1,073,351 36.35 
1939 2,821,375 756,904 268. 
1940 3,012,939 967,181 321 
1941 3,600,090 876,694 23.95 
46.2 9 
40.9 
42.9 Employers Reinsurance Corp........... 1937 7,748,150 3,370,237 43.5 
45.3 1938 7,644,508 += 3,449,615 45] 
48.4 1939 6,988,672 2,316,477 S33] 
1940 6,957,122 2,268,682 326 
1941 8,222,523 2,548,893 31.0 
39.7 
>: European General Reinsurance........ 1937 9,079,428 2,952,423 325 
er 1938 10,149,653 3,864,257 38] 
55% 1939 8,921,287 3,096,850 347 
ead 1940 8,651,864 2,690,980 311 
1941 9,217,963» 2.882458 313 
43.6 : 
35.5 Excess Jnsurancte ‘Coss. 6666. cc iss ieee 1937 1,183,236 293,566 24.8 
30.1 1938 938,179 413,267 44.0 
39.5 1939 1,170,133 555,515 475 
56.5 1940 1,382,742 627,182 45/ 
1941 1,159,637 495,294 427 
36.8 General Reinsurance ................. 1937 5,425,612 2,183,358 40,24 
39.9 1938 5,648,644 2,308,730 40.87 
44.7 1939 5.637.286 2,581,082 45.79 
44.2 1940 5,236,855 1,904,699 36.37 
39.6 1941 5,663,169 2,362,150 41.71 
52.9 
53.0 N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual. 1937 329,088 187,706 57.0 
546 1938 344,874 157,711 457 
55.6 1939 339,667 193,328 569 
59.2 1940 352,815 187,319 531 
1941 378,266 220,749 58.4 
41.3 Public Service Mutual ................ 1937 984,483 570,854 58.0 
41.1 1938 734,773 322,472 43.9 
44.4 1939 768,524 377,115 49.1 
32.2 1940 1,242,935 580,913 46.8 
58.2 1941 1,594,102 640,591 402 
43.3 Red Cab Mutual (reinsured)........... 1937 400,765 186,292 465 
440 1938 seer eres seve 
40.9 1939 
38.7 1940 
47.0 1941 
49.5 Security Mutual Casualty.............. 1937 2,539,763 961,543 37.9 
50.7 1938 2,493,795 1,047,845 420 
46 3 1939 2,088,557 981,476 47.0 
49.4 1940 2,178,198 1,166,773 53.6 
¢ 1941 2,400,329 1,227,276 51.1 
46.7 
Security Taxpayers Mutual (Including 
48.2 Bronx and Harlem Taxpayers).... 1937 284,467 86,529 304 
Sats 1938 308,617 162,317 52.6 
1939 319,641 127,813 40.0 
1940 358,333 131,439 36.7 
1941 411,076 157,439 38.3 
13.0 State Insurance Fund.................. 1937. 21,459,331 18,143,442 845 
13.4 1938 20,651,880 14,240,650 69.0 
11.5 1939 =22,198,179 13,809,458 622 
12:3 1940 22,089,872 17,021,019 771 
14.4 1941 22,479,315 19,810,795 88.1 
ne eer an 1937. 6,258,097 —- 3,444,852 55.1 
45,2 1938 6,054,149 += 2,403,555 397 
645 1939 6,492,418 2,620,929 404 
57.5 1940 6,543,550 —- 2,963,043 45.3 
419 1941 7,688,323 3,791,699 49.3 
46.8 STRSTR ooacois chs ed eo vene Gane 1937 1,043,598 540,176 517 
40.3 1938 1,057,689 482,952 457 
38.2 1939 ‘1,013,686 423,117 417 
40.9 1940 948,050 571,519 603 
38.1 1941 878,757 375,099 42] 
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The Sales Value of the Claim Man 


By William I. Baxter 


Superintendent, Home Office Claim Department, 
New England Casualty 


A sales-minded claim executive speaks from a wide range of practical knowl- 


edge in this field in the following article. 


He does not depreciate the service and 


ability of local agents when he emphasizes that no company can long continue to 
sell its policies if the claim department and its representatives do not show wise 


understanding of the relations between insured and insurer, 


The claim man, in 


fact, enhances the favorable public opinion toward insurance which the agent 


established in making his original sale. 


Mr. Baxter has had more than twenty years’ training in the claim end of the 
business; has built up a vast amount of good will both for himself and the compa- 


nies he has served during this time. 
years with Continental Casualty. 


The standing of an insurance company 
with its public will, in the long run, 
prove to be as high as is the honest 
and tactful efficiency of its claim depart- 


ment. 

Vital as are the contacts of local 
agents with the insurance-buying public, 
no company can long continue to sell 
its policies if the claim man does not 
carry out his work with a wise under- 
standing of the relations that subsist 
between the insured and the insurer. So 
it is precisely true to say that the 
claim department and its members form 
the public relations contact force of 
insurance companies. They are in many 
instances the only employes of the com- 
pany with which the policyholders and 
claimants have personal contact and it 
is through this contact that the com- 
pany is observed and evaluated by the 
insurance-buying public. In a word, the 
claim man is the good will ambassador 
of the insurance business. 

The company that follows the agency 
plan tries to be represented by agents 
who are outstanding insurance men in 


their communities for the company 
knows that it is the agent who has 
the first direct contact with the insur- 


ance-buying public. On the other hand, 
the agent selects the company he repre- 
sents on the basis of its reputation for 
service, particularly claim service. Con- 
sequently, the claim department, which 
of course stands or falls largely by the 
wise conduct of each individual claim 
man, has the responsibility of extending 
to the policyholder and the public the 
service and the protection contracted 
for in its policies. 
The Point of Performance 

The insurance buyer is given a con- 
tract in exchange for the premiums he 
pays in advance. This contract, among 
other things, agrees to pay direct policy 
claims and on third party claims indem- 
nify, in civil damages, for the legal 
wrongs of the policyholder, within the 
limits and provisions of the coverage. 
But, up to the point where some bene- 
ht is claimed by the insured under the 
terms of the policy, the whole story 
has been only a series of words, and 
payment of the premium. 

It is when a claim arises that we come 
to the point of performance by the com- 
Pany, come to facts and actual service 
rather than to a comfortable feeling of 
safety on the part of the assured, Obvi- 
ously, here is where the company gains 
or loses in the estimation of the policy- 
holder, for now the claim department 
Puts into action the company’s knowl- 
edge and experience in extending 
Prompt, efficient claim service wherever 
it may be needed. That is, it does so if 
the claim man lives up to his responsi- 
hilities to all concerned. 

Che foregoing is a very vital “if.” In 
Most instances the only contact that the 
company has with its policyholders is 
through the claim department. This 
means that the public knows a company, 


He took his present post in 1940 after four 
His article follows: 


and appraises its usefulness, a thousand 
time more by its reputation as a claim- 
settler than by its printed advertising 
or its annual statements. If it is true 
that “we are. advertised by our loving 
friends,” it is also true that we are be- 
smirched by our dissatisfied policyhold- 
ers. So it is through the relationships 
established by the claim man that com- 
pany reputation is patterned. 
Claim Adjusting an Art 

Claim adjusting is an art, hence a 
skill, which is acquired through both 
absorption and experience. In fact, it 
is the constant application of that well- 
known uncommon common sense which 
we call expert judgment. This means 
that the task of the claim man is a 


meeting place— many returning again and again... A 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. 


HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 125 Insurance Organizations as their 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 


difficult one, chiefly because he has a 
complex responsibility—which takes in 
not only his company and the assured 
but society in general. Indeed, he is 
a trustee, for in the great majority of 
cases the claim department will adjust 
each claim according to his findings. 


3ut not only does the claim man color 
the reputation of his company, he also 
reflects in his dealings with claimants 
the attitude of his employer, the com- 
pany. He is the representative who 
makes the “sick calls” upon the shut-in 
or the injured, deals with the claimant 
and the assured. It is his duty to dis- 
tribute the company’s money to the 
proper parties on behalf of the company 
as the trustee of all concerned and do it 
on a fair, impartial basis. It is a 
greater duty to pay what the company 
owes, and to do it promptly, than it is 
merely to conserve the company funds. 
So it is easy to see how these qualities, 
when applied wisely and honestly, will 
develop a reputation for fair dealing for 
the company by which he is employed. 

Back of the claim man is the claim 
department, which following an accident 
or other cause of claim, directs the nec- 


essary investigation and supervises the 
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adjustment. Barring the department’s 
rare rejection of the claim man’s recom- 
mendations, this constitutes its entire 
duty in its direct contact with the pub- 
lic. Consequently, the interests and du- 
ties of the claim division are identical. 
Sales Qualities in Action 
The claim man’s work requires that 
he apply in a fair and impartial manner 
the facts inherent in and surrounding 
a claim, with respect to coverage, and 
then to determine what action should 
be taken by the company. It is then 
that his sales qualities are put into ac- 
tion for he must sell his opinion and 
its supporting reasons to the parties 
involved. When he does this well, he 
has added friends to the great number 
that form the favorable public opinion 
of insurance companies. 
Personally the claim 
mentally and morally honest and _ his 
habits must be discreet. His daily ac- 
tivities bring him into important con- 
tact with the agent, the policyholder 
and the public at large. It is part of 
his routine duties to come into contact 
with men of all professions who may 
have directly or indirectly become in- 
volved in claims. Whether the contact 
is with the police department, doctor, 
lawyer or layman, some impression of 
the company he represents is formed by 
the way in which he performs his work. 
When the policyholder promptly re- 
ceives the service he pays for, he is the 
first to make his impressions known to 
the agent. When a member of the 
public forms a favorable impression after 
the claim man’s contact, it immediately 
suggests a comparison between the serv- 
ice of this and other companies. A fa- 
vorable impression often leads to new 
business and new business gained in 
this manner is of benefit to the local 
agent and to the insurance business 
generally. The claim settlement often 
makes a claimant insurance conscious, 
which means further business—or a sev- 
erance of relations with that company. 
All in all, the prosperity as well as 
the public usefulness of many types of 
insurance companies is vitally tied up 
with the integrity, the tactfulness and 
the fair-minded alertness of this man 
who stands as a representative not only 
of his company but of the icyhold 
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William H. Bates Likes Variety in 


Insurance, Sports, Acquaintanceships 


Head of Twenty-three Year Old Columbus, Ohio Agency, 
Once Youngest Branch Manager of Fidelity & Deposit; 
Authored Book on Casualty-Surety Selling 


William H. Bates, head of Bates & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, is an apostle of 
diversification in the matter of insur- 
ance, sports and acquaintanceships. His 
hobby is traveling and his philosophy is 


of the homely sort which springs from 
his contacts with people in all walks of 


life. 

His insurance career dates from the 
time when, at considerably under 21 
years of age, he was employed as 


stenographer and clerk at the Columbus 
branch of the Fidelity & Deposit. When 
he was twenty-one, the branch manager 
resigned and he was appointed to the 
job. At that time he was said to be the 
voungest branch manager ever appointed 
by the F. & D., and perhaps by any 
bonding company. He described the sit- 
uation: 

“I proved to be too young for the 
resnonsibility for I was working all day 
and dreaming all night about the bond- 
ing business. I was not seasoned for 
responsibility and took business too seri- 
ously.” 


Bond Business Enthusiast 


The outcome was that he had a physi- 
cal breakdown and was ordered by his 
doctor to take a rest. When he was 
ready to return to business, he retained 
his enthusiasm for the bonding busi- 
ness and entered a local agency at Col- 
umbus where he remained until the 
World War. 

Discharged from the navy after the 
war, he helped establish the agency of 
Rates & Guitner, which onened March 
5, 1919. He says the agency had an in- 
vestment of “only $500, hard work and 
enthusiasm.” It was successful from the 
beginning. Within a few years he ac- 
quired the interest of his partner and 
the agency name was changed to Bates 
& Co., its present title. 

In this twenty-three year period. Mr. 
Bates wrote a book, “Casualty and Sure- 
ty Coverages and How to Sell Them” 
which was published by the Rough Notes 
Co., and enjoyed a wide sale in the 
United States and Canada. 

Writes Corporation Business 

The agency operates on a _ general 
agency and brokerage basis, handling all 
lines except life. The major portion of 
its business is casualty and surety and 
its greatest volume is derived from pa- 
tronage by corporations and industrial 
concerns. The agency specializes on pro- 
grams for corporations designed to give 
the best available insurance protection 
on an economical basis. 

Mr. Bates gives much credit for the 
success of the business to his associates. 
He says that Otis Harris, vice-president, 
has one of the best insurance minds he 
knows and he regards Mr. Harris as an 
insurance authority of no ordinary abil- 
ity. 

The principal companies represented 
are the United States Guarantee, Globe 
Indemnity, Atlantic Mutual, Liverpool & 
London & Globe and General of 
America. 

He enjoys a wide variety of sports 
and says in regard to them and other 
hobbies: 


Sports and Hobbies 

“T think a man grows narrow who 
devotes all of his spare time to one 
hobby and does nothing else. Some men 
get the hoof and mouth disease from 
playing golf. They hoof it all day and 
mouth it all night. They can tell you 
how many strokes they had on the 
fourth or seventh hole of their favorite 
course a week ago last Wednesday. They 
always apologize for their score for they 


feel they should be much better at their 
one and only hobby. They have for- 
gotten that there are many other in- 
teresting things to do in life such as 
hunting, fishing, riding horses, travel- 
ing, collecting things, flower gardening, 
cooking, writing, looking up interesting 
people and countless others. 

“While I enjoy many hobbies, I derive 
greater thrills from traveling than most 
others. I like a change of scenery and 
to meet new faces and get new ideas 
about life and modes of life. I find some 
people living a much more unconven- 
tional life than most of us and still much 
happier. Being conventional, fashionable 
and formal is not the road to happiness 
for all people although it may be for 
some. It is not necessary to sleep in a 
room decorated with pink satin and 
ivory color scheme in order to wake up 
rested in the morning and go out into 
the world with a song on your lips and 
a prayer of. gratitude in your heart. 


Likes to Get Out of Line 

“T like to get out of line whenever I 
can and do what I am not supposed to 
do as long as I am doing no harm to 
others. I never did like to stand in Ine, 
even for a good show that everyone 
wanted to see. I enjov old clothes and 
don’t complain if they have been mended 
or natched. Wearing darned soch« o>- 
peals to me. It makes me feel thrifty 
although I must admit that I often snend 
money foolishly in other ways which 
are not consistent with wearing darned 
socks. Every person should practice 
some simple forms of thrift for the 
benefit of his soul whether they mean 
anything or not. 

“It is a well known fact that some of 
the greatest things in life are the most 
simple and some of the greatest people 
are the plainest. One of the most in- 
teresting characters whom I have had 
the pleasure of meeting for some time, 
is an old gentleman about 74 years of 
age, Walter W. Sommerford, who is a 
bee raiser on the southern coast of 
Florida. He has a sunny outlook on 
life, a cheerful expression in his face, 
and a twinkle in his eye when he tells 
your fortune or reads your character by 
viewing the physiognomy of your head 
and face. He lives in an old unpainted 
house by a country roadside with junk 
all about and so many pieces of worn 
out discarded machinery scattered about 
that one would take it for a junk yard 
rather than the home of a cheerful phil- 
osopher who has lived with the same 
wife over fifty years. 

Simple Ways of Life 

“After meeting this old gentleman and 
others of his type whom I know, I come 
to the conclusion that fashions and con- 
ventions are not as conducive to good 
health and happiness as plain and sim- 
ple ways of life even if accompanied by 
poverty but free from stress and strain. 
All people cannot be like them but we 
can learn some great lessons from them. 

“We learn to live and let live. We 
also learn of the fellowship of man. 
Some people feel they are great and do 
not want to associate with certain peo- 
ple because they are who they are, but 
such people are not great. It is better 
to reach down and lend a helping hand 
than reach up to lick boots. I would 
rather show deference to an inferior 
than to a superior. It means more to 
him. Many people do not know what 
they want in life. The man is smart, or 
should I say lucky, who knows what he 
wants and gets it. He is also lucky if 
he finds it among the simple things of 
life as it is more lasting and satisfy- 
ing. 


Hooper-Holmes Considers Return of the 
“Bike” and Its Hazards in Gay 90’; 


The Ounce of Prevention, publication 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, current- 
ly publishes a timely article on “Com- 
pletion of a Cycle or the Return of the 
‘Rike.”” It points out that in the gay 
90’s it was smart to be a bicyclist, and 
says: 

“Now comes war—lack of rubber and 
conservation of gasoline are slowly but 
surely putting jacks under the family 
car. But the lowly bike can still be 
‘tired.’ So the cycle swings around and 
people of today are beginning to regard 
its virtues as a means of transportation 
and pleasure.” 

The periodical takes its readers back 
nearly half a century to see how acci- 
dent and health underwriters regarded 
“this new and speedy invention.” In 
1896, a publication, Accident Insurance 
made its appearance. It was published 
by William De Mattos Hooper, who 
three years later was to become a co- 
founder of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 

The first issue of the magazine car- 
ried a lengthy article on the bicycle 
hazard, which reported on a conference 


of all accident insurance companies held 
in Boston to discuss the subject. The 
paper said it was safe to assume that 
on the most conservative estimates over 
8% is added to the general risk by use 
of the bicycle and that any hazard 
which adds this large percentage to the 
general cost must be a serious one, “We 
trust,” it said, “that measures will be 
taken to ascertain the general percent. 
age of persons insured who ride bicycles 
and it would pay every company to in. 
vestigate the matter thoroughly.” 

Following is the resolution adopted at 
the Boston meeting of 1896, which the 
publication called well-timed and cop. 
servative : 

“Whereas: In response to a call for a meet. 
ing extended to all the Accident Insurance 
Companies of the United States, which meet. 
ing was largely and representat vely attended, 
it was the consensus of opinion, based upon 
the statistics and information there furnished 
that bicycle riding is a hazardous exposure, 

“Tt is therefore resolved: That the use of 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Companies, agents, and assureds 
are in this war to win--- Today 
as never before our duties 
extend far beyond policy 
contracts:-to insure against 
loss of material time and 
effort we must prevent loss 
actively.... 
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1941 Casualty-Surety Results of 
All Companies for New York State 


On this and following pages is pre- 
sented in easy-to-read form the 1941 
premium and loss experience in New 
York State of 108 direct writing cas- 
ualty and surety companies, both stock 
and mutual, and with reinsurance car- 
rier results tabulated separately. The 
aggregate results, on a net written basis, 
indicate the extent to which the com- 
panies increased their writings in this 
state last year. Total volume was $222,- 
692,890 compared with $204,705,215 writ- 
ten in 1940. Contributing largely to this 
increase was the spurt in the last quar- 
ter of the year in auto liability sales, 


stimulated by passage of the Page- 

Company 

Accident & Casualty 
CAV OMN daisies ole tie bse an tou Neler econ even ot 
BY eAMNDe er ninere cites eco aiccuts oi eeiiao vee. ae 
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Wormens GOMD: .ccc%sccccnsew scene 
ROBO) «ire vat ere nes enn sais Moree wenn ue 
RORY ee os csc rnie lo cena ale Semen sees 
WARE te CSS ooo once Sus erates wrar'e kioleatel hae Seta 
Biusilany and Bheit <5. cs eviews cesses cose 
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Other Prop. Damage and Coll............ 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 


Barwiaty and Thelt.4...25 cics.cccecss aren 


Steam Boiler 
Machinery 


Auto Collision 


Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........- 


Sprinkler 
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Aetna Life 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 


fe rer error 
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American Automobile 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
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_ American Credit Indemnity 
Credit 


ROMA Sa anteele cues ne kntenncaes 


AMO Prop. Datiage.<ccncvcccsscsanences 


Pato Prop. Damneecoicc sc oc censevcwesas 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............ 


Anderson safety responsibility measure, 
and the workmen’s compensation gains 
due to expanded industrial activity. . 

Students of production and underwrit- 
ing trends will find much food for 
thought in the individual company re- 
sults recorded in this tabulation, giving 
them an excellent index as to what lines 
were profitable, what lines registered 
poor experience, and where the 1942 
production emphasis should be placed. 
To facilitate this comparison line-by-line 
figures are presented. 

On an earned premium basis total 
production in this state last year was 
$213,198,808 compared with $202,666,113 
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in 1940, State Fund results being in- 
cluded. Losses incurred for 1941 were 
$106,313,673 compared with $95,391,748. 
Loss ratio for all carriers was 49.9 com- 
pared with 47.1. 

Presenting a breakdown of the total 
results, the stock companies produced 
aggregate earned premiums of $136,962,- 
241 (or 64% of the total) last year com- 
pared with $131,618,432 in 1940. Net 
written premiums of these companies 
amounted to $142,793,630 as against $132,- 
843,994 the previous year. Total losses 
incurred were $58,288,166 compared with 
$55,657,797, and loss ratio of 42.6 com- 
pared with 42.3. 
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American Guarantee & Liability 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
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(American) Lumbermens 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
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American Motorists 
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Auto Liability 
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Mutual carriers produced $53,757,251 
in earned premiums (or 25% of the 
total) compared with $48,957,809 in 1940. 
Their losses incurred were $28,214,713 
contrasted with $22,712,982, and loss 
ratio of 52.5 compared with 46.4 in 1940. 

The New York State Insurance Fund 
showed $22,479,315 in earned premiums 
compared with $22,089,872 (11% of the 
total). Losses incurred of $19,810,795 
compared with $17,021,019, and loss ratio 
of 88.1 compared with 77.1. 

Official source of this tabulated experi- 
ence is the Casualty Experience Exhibit 
filed with the New York Insurance De- 
partment by the various companies. 
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es 27,751 19,162 69.0 
as $147,051 $93,067 63.3% 
oe $1,480 wats ners 
ee 1,274 Pert Ae 
at 205 523 255.1 
es 13,151 6,444 49.0 
ree 132 elas rere 
ree 148 43 29.1 
er 7,424 188 yt 
eas 1,703 —150 —8.8 
wale 447 aos wae 
ee 1 
aati $25,965 $7,048 27.1% 
mas $114,438 $24,094 21.1 
a 7,481 2,124 28.4 
ae 3,402,350 1,190,236 35.0 
Uy 677,841 161,307 23.8 
mee 2,121,341 1,290,012 60.8 
ve 17,981 9,971 53.5 
aes 16 re mere 
Bae 33,208 12,851 38.7 
rr 38,192 11,270 29.5 
er 43,905 5,457 12.4 
me 10,380 1,528 14.7 
ale 866,375 391,572 45.2 
oa 60,492 21,294 35.2 
ae 19,862 — 3,396 —17.1 
ep $7,413,862 $3,118,320 42.1% 
ane $60,983 $20,315 33.3 
wee 7,481 2,124 28.4 
aes 1,109,566 » 589,764 53.2 
eee 113,101 31,335 27.7 
545,609 378,038 69.3 
er 4,327 wees mae 
wee 1,829 came Te 
es 7,373 2,884 39.1 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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front have turned their backs on the fat times, 

easy sales and quick profits of the days before 
Pearl Harbor. With sleeves rolled up they are drafting 
plans to put every available resource to work in an 
all-out drive for victory, without forgetting that theirs is 
the duty to provide adequate insurance protection for 
industry, property, homes and lives in time of war. Sacri- 
fices will have to be made, and willingly. Tightened belts 
are a sound index of better fighting trim. 


W: ARE AT WAR! Loyal Americans on the Insurance 


In keeping with this trend, new plans will have to be 
made and then again be scrapped and remade. Business 
practices, which we have looked upon as our rights, will 
give way to new methods that will cut through established 
routine in the best interests of the nation's welfare. 


Only the faint-hearted will look back longingly on the 
good old days, and then bury their heads in the sands 
of lethargic do-nothingness. Normal conditions for waging 
all-out war call for sacrifice and the courage to give 
up many things which have seemed to be so comfort- 
ing and worth while. We propose to accept these 
conditions as normal for the duration and for victory. 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canado 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Western Department HOME OFFICE 
120 So. La Salle St. 10 Park Place 


Chicago, Illinois 
Newark, New Jersey 
Southwestern Dept. 


an teams. Foreign Department 


111 John St. 


FIRE: MARINE - de SURETY alg po 








Dalles, Texos New York, New York 
Pacific Department Canadian Departments 

220 Bush St. 461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario NSURANCE 
San Francisco, Calif. 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


VICTORY — BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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_———————————————————OOOeOeeS ————————— sig ci aegis 
New York State Experience Por aan | 
(Continued from Pave 15) JOHN F. NUBEL WALTER P. REILLY | 
Earned Losses Loss Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. & Sec. 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio | 
American Motorists (Continued) @ 
Burglary and Theft. .....s.0000veeeeeeeeees, 3,759 712 18.9 | u es ej 
MnO evap: SOAINAEEy can cnecese thse ceecness 287,013 140,765 49.0 
Me COIISION ceca coevec tates se duscete ees 13,554 7,705 56.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 9,501 4,712 49.6 INCORPORATED 
— Sica tees SAae a | | 
Co Ee eer Cree 2,164,096 $1,178,354 54.5% | 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2- 7667 
American Mutual Liability | REO . 
EE ad ie drs pe pote ces wack our es $10,965 $4,241 38.7 | A Multiple Line Agency Representing the Following Companies: 
MO EIADIING acres caine eer seiko soci erted cence 628,113 245,034 39.0 | 
Bat IANO in sions ea awlecie cen Naas se nee cs 414,509 231,808 55.9 FIRE 
Wapbilen S COMP: conc acces ssecterees on nes 3,687,026 2,420,805 65.7 | 
RR ROR RNC 54,718 8.278 151 Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Plate Glass go ie cei a oe alc Be — 74.4 | Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Burglary anc BAB ear hee engi alta rae Vee te 3,24: 4,979 37.6 ie re oe. 
GO EKOHE. DQMNAWE sick veaec cde sacvdan vende 156,863 76,212 48.6 | Country-wide Binding Facilities 
Manity OOMISION 2c apn cota oe nan cee cyt wane oes 3,050 405 13.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 60,423 44,178 73.1 CASUALTY 
y See eee ee ee ERE Ae en $5,032,453 $3,038,576 604% Protective Indemnity Company 
AUTOMOBILE 
American Policyholders’ | 
eeu eh ae eS tei Sc 59,476 33,851 56.9 | Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 
Gahee PHADUNEYS aces conn cccds oeneswcwceriaey ys 21,482 17,618 82.0 Standard Insurance Company of N. Y. 
Weiner S (COMME. csisctaiae nelceee Meee wewe uy 12,140 8,123 66.9 " 
RUG RECORD. - MAUNA. cs cave ala tinsievarea cress 16,921 13,429 79.4 General Insurance Company of America 
ste URIS LOIENS G5 state eae ard 269 425 158.0 Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
or Pre Jamave ¢ ROMNDS eo eta claws! antics tae’ : 75 557 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll _ m4 - 1,750 aa 557.3 | Globe & Rutgers Vien Demenen Co. 
TE LUCE E  e  h Ie ier ta TS ws $110,602 $75,196 68.0% INLAND MARINE 
fenetieen tee Commerce Insurance Company 
GOT CRNB ie doer ceo atc ceooshicete Se are Rou ea $1,512 ee Py (through Marine Office of America) 
PCH RIGEIIIEEY - oiiccediniis woe cccebedicu ee saceaeets 340,643 142,312 41.8 . 
NR oS ae vn ch een ae 314,263 108,356 34.5 | Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co.. N. Y. 
Workmen's (COMP: cs ciccnengide sean ee tenner - 433,319 279,476 64.5 
BOMOMIR NS Cero rene lee ee Mean eae a 784,283 77,052 9.8 
SHENG Mea, owiervra oats nate eretie re ae ininia see ee is 501,104 159,643 31.9 { WwW ew 
aie ASS. ohare chia www ie MireNiviatnetocoes ae 31,532 10,851 344 PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Biter ANd ENChts weal enone cures teens 84,674 19,222 227 
Piles Oki. PUAMIARE.. 60a Siray setanceretselaiwas 93,626 45,099 48.2 — = a a al ee 
PURI CETTE, 7 tO. Sy Ss aise Serene wee 2,702 1,062 39.3 ED 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll... 00.05.02. 9,510 7,095 74.6 
SRT — eee PER aaa saa cs caaedaaee wea sa gt saeaeaas 55,101 23,868 43.3 
Totals. .....cs.ceccccecercccescneces $2,597,168 $850,168 324% Burglasy and Theits.. 2c. .cccosscncseceds 120,475 39,217 32.6 
Autor Pree DanaG@ eos cticcsweccewrisacianwes 116,632 62,068 53.2 
pe ney Ce Puttin COMIN iced was cece wtkeancaseewuenes- 2,982 1,101 36.9 
° > de - Ue ¢ ‘O ? 707 
INR Be ie ioe cy nate ince: $569,795 $198,494 348 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 8,48 2,797 33.1 . 
Auto Prop, EMMAGE.....2 +6 .cureecee arenes SS =— ER SS EE SO Re a AO Ae $1,489,525 $718,870 48.3% 
NEON ois: he arte Se Wate Seat ew e Reeaw lee $713,368 $260,516 36.5% 
Butchers Mutual 
Arex Indemnity PG PAA Foon cca os candi cwkess ences see ke $276,657 $121,134 44.2 
PUNO IA DO vero os co ee tis ce ie vel cecitindaesame $4,825 $5,001 103.7 CHEGE IE PANG ns sie ok oh cece sa vaaatuenadeas 192,319 42,421 22.1 
OER AEROS oc cng wake eco care teat ns 27,135 9.473 34.9 Workmen’s Eye agri eek oe Gems oar Fagen Pry ae 1,417,842 785,122 55.4 
Wotktien’s "Comp, ...sadesuse or ovens uveesaic 42,373 7,487 177 UNG CaN issn 2a ateewaiaaiaenevan ae, 52,075 22,044 42.3 
PST ORT GCS Cis aren aL Shean cane Ra eee me 2,131 1,847 86.6 Auto Prop. Damage Mar theca senate on cadcets 72,480 37,786 52.2 
Motelaty And ENGEEs <6: xia ccuodementetecns 4,612 2 ae PRUE COMNGMNE ic dans accgcsnaneabawndaue seen 1,973 611 30.4 
SAGO N ERS FOF sree loeic su cern diag cree Woe REA 322 a ates Ae Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 1,997 230 11.5 
Rae ERG eles ciarca eather s nihc athe aegatginiat Me 220 Pcaee arr - - 
AUTO rope DIAMMAROS oa oils. c0 a vetieilats oenes 1,213 607 50.0 (RORANS eee aad sesueuwcadyatasiqnsladess $2,015,343 $1,009,348 50.1% 
Other Prop, Damage and Coll............... 185 124 67.1 
WB xs i cxsedsisdexcseedsai thes $83,016 $24,527 20.59% Car & General 
Mu tGIre hos toe noes Pak th csicc tac cat aad dese $255 $38 14.9 
A ‘ ‘ Priel EAR ooo ead ce ctewenyoeeuwanced 113,070 74,148 65.6 
ssociated Indemnity baie ‘ , ORE AS TT 41,659 25,993 62.4 
Auto Ov ts HOOT ELLE CRT TSE REESE $12,322 $695 5.6 Walton? Cae 2... 03°70 65 880 703 
Other Liability TREE TCT eS er OO TL eT ee 16,923 7 O98 41.9 Fidelity 65 ? — 160 IAS 
Workmen’s Comp. ......+00see0seeeeee ress 63,032 20,54 cpus SELINA PSE 5,420 1,025 18.9 
DUTCLY eee ence ence tees ee ee eens ee ee ene nee 479 ves yas. ) VRE ca eh grat acne: 7.963 3,564 44.8 
Gg EE ers ger ne cinta anvcrees arenes 1,279 431 337 Burglary and Theft...........0000000c00e0e0 9511 2,627 27.6 
ie. mee and Theft. ........ 0 see eeeeee rece 2,009 1,498 29.8 cites Prtitk DOI oak cs kccvemcwacsscdda 32,401 16,552 51.1 
— Bec: “PINAR Ss cc cavs ois ce ore Manan ons 2,812 1,615 57.4 Luan, Coleatoe 644 192 9 8 
PREUOS QUCMNIONE. saree sia «eco an Giese a abontaes 153 73 47.7 hoe Wie, Miteeeete eM eer __ 299 
NE rc es es Sk es 13 5 a 5 Ee I ee eater ee oe a eee 
wT eee al Re is cad SAMUS. 03 Stes a eks ead cone peweden $305,870 $189,537 62.0% 
Totals rrr ere eee ee eee oe ee ee $99,518 $17,763 17.8% 
Bakers Mutual Central Surety & Ins. Corp. 
Other Lis bility Se Te ERE eR eae eee $116,333 $43,253 37.2 Te) ERS ne Be OR erie Fe At a $43 
WOrbrer Ss COMM. oo. cc cccccdacwnnsecensi 515,281 252,417 49.0 RIGHIEDE, 2k c See cence foe enue teak ewwas een 8 fuss Te 
ic LOLS: CESAR OE AO en ie tints Cee on 16,539 3,916 23.7 Amie RaMUREW + ia earec ea ceuceereatrs «shown 67,898 27,050 398 
a See sea CRNCH LIADUIAG 5 55,444 csn nae ccrcnncedassasens 55,114 25,678 46.6 
RI CSUSR IN no oa re en ee Fa ae $648,153 $299 586 16.2% VVORRIIORES CO cig. c sc dwak ccc aechinevawonne 56,960 37,537 69.9 
DE react ccna and inn caetee nents 22,740 5,294 23.3 
Bankers Indemnity SHEORW osc ics ene eadecceaenneseadassaness 11,063 466 42 
RC CIOGRI EC caituiicn, We eRe AN Rees krona “e $12,926 $4,747 36.7 Ses RRR eds sac newer adee ccc wetaseeney 7,929 2,924 38.8 
I aed ict io det dein ios wi ak wekks eae ows 1,975 626 31.7 iis or ae i) | rene pe re ee 15,225 4,678 30.7 
MiLCOm alsin cost ac ty tases conte ae Gaastoaens 131,439 171,271 39.7 Pititnn Fe DGB eng bic esses ay ae wns Cowan 17,687 9 241 52.2 
Other Li ability ERM Ee aad ae ees ene es 322,304 114,704 35.6 iste CR cay dew sarc en Conaeuanaecees —d Tease 
Workmen's ( RMI Caren oe See OTe ea 117,237 298,761 71.6 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 1,791 1,804 105.8 
hoo, ll EE Oe ne 6 9 150.0 aceon i : 
9 RIE ay with dla kos tnes vou odaa’ geb-nipatbas Pe 281 eae yo) ae eee eee eee . $256,057 $114,7 62 H.8&% 
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~ eee ————t 
. e e Auto Pr6p: Damage soc .acs 33 seawess coon 19,942 14,173 71 
Fifteen Leading Stock Companies Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........0.0. ; _ 1,568 a 98 a 
on: Wii cavccéeesdetekaset pate 527,880 213,48  — doag, 
In 1941 New York State Writings a ; $ ws 
Earned Losses Loss Columbia Casualty , 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio —" RO Narre I COTE OO ee ere = “> 45,3 
indian Maiti vis isons svai ace’ siereeas g7,757603 any Hon cae 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies.............. 12,105,226 5,649,394 46.7 I iach io. sk Sos Knee Vee eva be Rees 100,776 31,106 30.9 
ES eee 6,928,689 3,282,568 47.4 RE GON oo ion os da ackoceawsenmcns 148,625 53,425 35.9 
oar fo 9 og PO eben weiss ste cots oa eee 6,178,233 3,030,072 49.0 BRN oo te coi lnn dso. Gnveue ken omnia aes 28,190 —3,472 123 

nit ee CREASE ne See neieert se 5,004,853 1,970,077 39.4 RM esas hrty Poets ancteta toed Nore hictarrc rita ines 54,568 3,476 
ET MINER on 0 2c. cans! statacosein pales 4,796,117 1,974,292 41.2 niga yaa ie RA | Mo cate ONO at Teh ame Sa 10,652 4,913 P 
NE EIEIO Ss oa sss asin grades ion sures neies 4,642,702 1,765,844 38.0 AE RE WWE. asda cacivirssdtioavsxs 36,628 8,133 22 
LEELA LL TS 3,966,914 1,711,472 43.1 te SEE NCS an ARC IE HE 10,048 4,283 426 
NS DOD voc cccccnrecetesswsceens 3,855,967 1,564,847 40.6 in ee 7,200 493 68 
Continental Casualty ...................00005 3,649,416 1,497,022 41.0 Aid COD MPAINARE s.0-+-0cy ee sw eles ese eee 44,188 22,463 50.8 
sa a Casualty.................00. aeons ae np Auto (ang 5 eo ener ae we a 133.7 

uric MIEN oooh cas sakas saan eoteaoey 1536, : Other Prop. gee anneGolle.. ice . : 
nn OLE ETE TE CREE 3,491,021 1,857,356 53.2 cabin”. te pie sia ise ‘ i Laeeesalicyceeen 812 419 ste 
Indemnity Co. of North America............. 3,395,770 878,477 25.9 ~aigeld 
Pensenenmestts TOMGINe ........606 0s ees sciences 3,178,534 1,504,644 47.3 PRE onal oo aes Beedlor east: Jistanaete $635,144 $210,031 33.1% 
Commercial Casualty 
Earned Losses Loss IE 5c ce cad nn as ev eanencenss peawienses $323,843 $125,989 38.9 

C : In : BR hs 8a ice e-asa dt avats Sora Seow a Baas 480,066 323,990 67.5 

~ ean | RRC 388,786 168,528 433 
gales ae Te pees ARIS eR oo thn conse centnencrenenoenas ne 
er oo. cia vanes eueutiee 180,720 164,959 91.3 “+ giggle daa ie Py “7 8 
(oN aA RUE I A 506.775 220,588 D-pad amar ncin Samaria fen 31°086 
ERIN <siretouibsadhekuevenmedamabie 494,148 201,954 — ee ee 38505 14°633 380 
MVOPRINONS TGOMD:. oi iid o50 kiNesded see kdese 660,992 393,026 59.5 sgl ip" aga al aaah $ ; : 
Fidelity 103.389 15.595 15.1 Burglary BARN ATER OTIE ia tse opiate aravoriie js Blasvier oslo ele 50,861 19,747 38.8 
eanang ee ee ee 109.153 —20 312 186 _— aa. Damage EE AAO ae SR ten — — Pr 
S otc ee teeta eee sees eeneeeee een eneenes : 20,3 f scl “egg cama a agi eee 
Plate Glass set eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeesseeaeees 48,668 19,545 40.2 Gukar Pace. Downer and Coll... «ocr.c0s0.: 5,058 2517 498 
at ONG. TREES cus ccencnkbeoveunenes< — ae = Sprinkler 235 123 523 
Auto Prop. Damage 126,874 0,417 Ry RE RAREDAIZE: aie ietvl grant oe s61 90) bia 6iWinispn Whores eisie: Dieieveiehe gi f 
rT fe eee 4,007 3,058 76.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... : 16,930 13,847 81.8 Totals. .......sseeeeeeeeeeeeeee eens $1,903,979 $996,679 52.3% 

Connecticut Indemnity 
PGB xcs nckankicawsneeeseeeasasees $2,389,046 $1,129,418 47.3% ik MM rc toicunsncrnnivnn’ $2,479 

Citizens Casualty Burglary Ot TRO. 66sscccvcovecesecvnses 
Rite I aki chovickswesndesenikxnae’ $390,881 $196,442 50.3. Auto Prop. Damage..............seeeeeeees 604 
RE FE PIO ovis csicevesnsrnestnrvase 80,522 41,653 51.7. Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........+.+. 18 

NN io bilrsid ea echnceeaes $471,403 $238,095 50.5% Totals... .secceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes $3,109 

Coal Merchants Mutual Consolidated Taxpayers 
on So TS ee eee eee $63,805 $35,450 55.6 ORIEL TEAL EY  :0:5:0) persis ot o.s Solas > sininrwistone ra ots $782,465 $254,522 325 
IOP INE is oc.indnesccadasvensesise sues 8,667 3,745 43.2 
MORRIE 8 MOONHD + i cccisseawksiasichdteseats 434,103 159,982 36.9 PRGERISS cca bea saileneredoe ee neneenane $782,465 $254,522 32.5% 








JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO, Inc. 


Specialists in all “Branches of InsuranceeAccounting 
Consulting-Actuaries and-Auditors 


For a number of years we have specialized 
CLAIMS + AUDITS 


AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


in audits and investigations in connection 
with all classes of claims. We have obtained 
some very substantial savings for Insurance 
Companies, particularly in connection with 
Fidelity and Surety Claims. 


HOME OFFICE: 74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON DALLAS NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 1307 Pacific Avenue American Insurance Bldg. Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Fidelity Bldg. Public Ledger Bldg. Pierce Bldg. 





Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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Earned Losses Loss ’ ° ‘ 
Company Premiums Incured Ratio ©~=©- Fu fteen Leading Mutual Companies 
Continental Casualty a ae 
i RRR IIS Re a REA $445,061 $144,588 32.5 In 1941 New York State Writings 
(1) RE MARR ne erch erent ieee CO CCore 426, 204,20 479 
re. AM Me dacs s aca foie eeene 80,172 139,260 173.7 c Earned Losses Loss 
BENNO, inscussncrsskncdearrbeneet ss 684,133 307,619 45.0 ompeny Premiums = Incurred Ratio 
PR MRIEE: 6 pieivorcnnvnrys exutesaxenns 550,227 143,440 26.1 ois iis oo sie cha vehte cess zacrene $11,836,414 $7,972,740 67.4% 
Workmen’s Comp. ......--.sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 773,006 401,605 52.0 Chsaeal Sead 
onde els ened excakevan chuneitians 90,181  —16592 —I184 meriman) Lumbermens ................... 7,413,862 3,118,320 42.1 
Surety .ccevcecescececcrcenceceecetenseerans 224,219 14,251 6.4 Cited MRIS Saosin wc etiecaleae cad todo waks 5,281,674 2,718,653 515 
SNe GGMRES vas cn se veceneccerecenenaencdses 66,237 26,490 40.0 American Mutual Liability.................... 5,032,453 3,038,576 60.4 
Burglary ae Theft..........seeeereeeeeeees ergo eo Pr ee ee ee eee 2,239,507 —«1,244,363 55.6 
BE os cect tersieicanns 1075 tin — er eee 2,015,343 1,009,348 50.1 
NR NER a5 S595 eee SKS As oar ete, 176,757 90,529 i: Wlowrebat BRIG © ooo oka citi cccucccccuscces 1,979,552 847,990 42.8 
ater COMISION. <-.ce00ccnes Jeo eeeeeesereesees 3,969 1,444 36.4 Fema NS ae. o ods kako cicede cv eseasas 1,821,627 731,777 40.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 9,488 3,971 41.9 Grenterthe, Wo. COMMON 665.5 cc ccc accccenvas 1,709,848 644,337 37.7 
eT Ae ee ATO $3,649,416 $1,497,022 41.0% Lumber NINN CMMOINE Ss oe ci vn cacicccscieecnes 1,507,963 847,264 56.2 
Pobite Sencha Mates. «oo oo cic a csccecsccicacs 1,335,395 492,034 36.8 
Eagle Indemnity Employers Mutual Liability of Wis........... 1,274,563 878,954 69.0 
[RES RR toes SSC ee OE OCR TSE CORT bag wae a Pires * ono ceevedeecswcceskacaens 1,216,402 522,663 43.0 
[a eer Mere tec mrnn rete rr cr en OCr i 3 31.0 
DRM cocacincccssverrecestnccsccens 585,207 370,459 Sa een reese stsehrnetestons — 
NS TE IIIT 371,984 57,620 15.5 IE ONE se 88 so nesartensncsesncesnnes 947,780 68,00 9.4 
Workmens COMP. scscsccewancnesocwelsakecss 420,357 242,307 57.6 
RAEN: coc chvns coset en cece vince eateaeleas 43,562 4,246 9.7 
BEE cis ceccsvanrnthyencnercdvaniemmanens 11,521 —865 —75 
By ed taid aN heen era wes eal sistotsl rele a nncate elalsatay sie 50,997 17,810 34.9 Farm Bureau Mutual 
Burglary and Theft.........ccsscccccosceves 143,810 32,862 22.9 Pies AAO i occ cs 25d os soe ee ate san. $185,541 $70,214 37.8 
ratte HOMER 5 coe sate srs oso bb 6 fie a via eee aloes 23,819 —1,022 43 Arata Droge Orit 3. fo oot nw esesw nse acess 49,214 26,616 54.1 
CL TC \ Re BOUL RE MC COUNGUR CCC TE RCCe 189 —6,079 sare PRC OM a5 Coca k das nes hea vatadeouaveuls 24,996 10,979 43.9 
IAG MELON. DAINAGC vice oisic sw cicint eran slesir since 145,750 107,542 73.8 PAU Chie rans dco oe ccreses fos ha eaten anos 79 4 —) 
ERO CNIS URE en ca cio ik Ciena 16,858 26,330 156.2 
Other Prop: Damage and Coll.......5..500%.5 10,128 7,640 75.4 Rs occ Sian eG ees ae $259,830 $107,813 41.5% 
MOAI secne downs enone wesna kere. $1,852,785 $872,954 47.1% Fidelity & Casualty 
Fi Coco (i Se pine ee EA ere Ae er ey ee $315,116 $157,457 50.0 
Electric Mutual Liability OD) REG eae, Mapa raete eee atch rank ieee teeta 37,300 55,184 147.9 
AMOPEIARINEY occcsesrecc test coses casicenesus $8,411 $3,652 43.4 PRO AAAs os oie sa cared camino a van wuss 1,171,683 579,484 49.5 
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Leading Producers Prepared f 


How leading producers of the country 
anticipated and prepared their offices for 
manufacture to 
is told 
the articles published here. They repre- 
sent as true a cross-section of agency 
thought as a Gallup poll. They come from 
metropolitan New York and Newark, 
N. J., on to the industrial city De- 
troit; to Kansas City, the “heart of Amer- 
ica”; out to the wonder city of San Diego 
on the Pacific Coast; through Dallas, in 
the great Southwest, and East again to 
Miami, the nation’s fabulous playground. 
Each community has its distinctive prob- 


suspension of automobile 


make way for war production, 





Further agency articles appear on | 


Pages 27 and 38. 





lems, and each of the agents contributing 
has his own way of solving them. 

As told by Albert R. Menard, vice-pres- 
ident of Pendleton & Pendleton, Brooklyn, 
the agent in New York State has had an 
unprecedented increase in automobile lia- 
bility insurance, due to passage of the au- 
tomobile financial responsibility act. In 
addition, the agent in metropolitan New 
York does his business through brokers, 
offering an additional problem, as_ the 


broker is not a member of the agency 
staff, but an independent operator. Pen- 
dleton & Pendleton is selling the “for- 


fotten” lines to take up the anticipated 
slack in automobile premiums. 


Uninsured Automobiles 
Herbert L. Brooks, who is vice-president 
of the Joseph M. Byrne Co. in Newark, 
recalls that 70% of the automobiles in the 
country are uninsured, and that where one 
policy is canceled because of Government 
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Stoppage of Auto Production 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


rationing, there are two cars in operation 
which should be insured. 

In Detroit, George W. Carter, president 
of the Detroit Insurance Agency, in char- 
acteristic style, says briefly that the most 
an agency can do is to streamline its ac- 
tivity to render additional service to the 
community and to customers. As_ the 
brochures published under the general title 
of “Industrial Detroit” which the agency 
has issued from time to time show so 
well, Detroit was a great industrial city 
long before automobiles were dreamed of. 
It was the natural center of automobile 
manufacturing and when the Government 
called on it to convert itself into a war 
production center, it “converted” promptly 
and efficiently. The Detroit Insurance 
Agency is typical of the spirit of the 
city itself. 

In Kansas City, Cliff C. Jones is presi- 
dent of the R. B. Jones & Sons agency 
and board chairman of the Kansas City 
Fire & Marine. ‘He shows how a highly 
departmentalized agency can still be a co- 
ordinated unit, and how every department 
is on its toes to take up the slack caused 
by cessation of automobile manufacturing. 
His answer is diversification of lines. 

Concentrates on Permanent Lines 

San Diego, said Managing Editor Jerome 
Philp of this paper in the last issue of 
The Gold Book, changed character almost 
overnight, Its aircraft payroll reached 
$50,000,000 and its army and navy payroll 
was $30,000,000 last Fall, before Pearl 
Harbor. Undoubtedly those figures have 
skyrocketed at this time. .Ewart W. Good- 
win, who is so ably carrying on the agency 
which bears the name of ‘his father, the 
late Percy H. Goodwin, who was one of 
the strongest and most beloved presidents 
the National Association of Insurance 


Streamline for Maximum Service 
By George W. Carter 


Detroit Insurance Agency, Detroit, Mich. 


We called our entire organization to- 
gether on December 23 and pointed out 
that connected with the or- 


ganization would be called upon to ren- 
der additional services in the community, 
apart from our daily duties in connection 
with the business. We must stream- 
line our activities to render the maxi- 
mum service to the community and also 
look after our customers’ needs. This 
necessarily requires more hours of duty 
to take care of these functions, and the 
responding spirit of the organization was 
wonderful. 

There is no set program that one can 
employ to offset the loss of new auto- 
mobile premiums and we, therefore, are 
doing the best job we know how in sell- 
ing all classes of insurance needed for 
the protection of our policyholders. We 
do find that the inland marine, bonding 


everyone 


business and hospitalization insurance is 
on the increase and, therefore, we are 
giving considerable attention to this 
class of business, 


The answer can be summed up by 
doing our best, and this is what every- 
one is expected to do today, tomorrow 
and for all time. 





GEORGE W. 


CARTER 


Agents ever had, views the transition of 
his city from an unusual angle. While 
other agents concentrate on the war pro- 
duction plants, he and his staff center their 
attention on the business which will be 
permanent. 


Richard H. McLarry, who conducts his 


own agency at Dallas, is looking ahead at 
the prospect of the bicycle once more tak- 
ing its place as a popular means of trans. 
portation and he is protecting his bicycle. 
riding clients with bicycle liability, Ip 
every customer who cancels an automobile 
(Continued on Page 38) 


Apply Common Sense Principles 


By Albert R. Menard 
Pendleton & Pendleton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


How to overcome, in the casualty- 
surety field, the impending loss of auto- 
mobile insurance premiums is a ques- 
tion to which every producer should 
give serious and immediate considera- 
tion. The relative importance of the 
line varies with the agency but practi- 
cally every agency will be substantially 
affected. In our office for the calendar 
year 1941 automobile premiums repre- 
sented approximately 23% of our total 
casualty-surety volume. And our prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that as 
a metropolitan agency we solicit no busi- 
ness direct. We must depend on our 
broker clientele for the actual produc- 
tion of other lines of casualty-surety 
business to offset the loss of automobile 


business with which they and we are 
faced. 
Stimulated and encouraged by the 


considerable increase in such business, 
during October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1941, and January, 1942, attributable 
to the new motor vehicle law which took 
effect on ‘January 1, 1942, wishful think- 
ing makes it difficult to rationalize on 
what lies ahead. The shock of changes 
in our every day mode of living to be 
brought about by our “total war” is too 
recent for us to visualize as clearly as 
we should. But the absolute stoppage 
of private passenger automobile produc- 
tion, the tire rationing program, and the 
recurring gasoline shortage on the East- 
ern seaboard point the inevitable way. 

In one of our metropolitan area coun- 
ties for which figures have been pub- 
lished as of April 1, there is a decrease 
of over 11,000 in automobile licenses. A 
Washington staff correspondent of one 
of the New York dailies, writing under 
the head “Americans May Soon Have 
to Walk,” says: “The seriousness of the 
threat has not yet seemed to seep into 
the consciousness of many Government 
officials, or of the public...” He could 
well have added “Or of the insurance 
business.” 

Auto Premium Shrinkage 


Our first task is to urge upon our 
brokers a realization that as we go fur- 
ther into 1942 private passenger cars, and 
commercial vehicles, in increasing num- 
her are coming off of the roads and 
there will be a definite shrinkage, and 
an increasing shrinkage in automobile 
premiums, the extent depending on the 
length and severity of the war; and the 
success or lack of success in the dis- 
covery and quantity production of syn- 
thetic materials. 

With realization must come the deter- 
mination on the part of every producer 
to maintain his business to the fullest 
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extent possible and so our second task 
1s to assist our producers with worth- 
while sales suggestions. The further de- 
velopment of fire and allied lines, and 
inland-marine lines have their very im- 
portant place in the over-all picture but 
as the question under discussion was 
limited to the casualty-surety field the 
definite suggestions here made will be 
likewise so limited. 

1. Maintain your present automobile 
business 100% except for assureds no 
longer owning or using cars. So serve 
your policyholders that no other broker 
can take them away from you. Because 
to conserve they are using their cars 
in a very limited sort of way, and be- 
cause there are fewer cars on the road, 
many will feel that it is not so impor- 
tant to continue to carry liability and 
collision insurance. Drive home to them 
that it is just as important as it has 
always been. Accidents will continue 
and it takes a matter of only a few sec- 
onds for a most serious accident (0 
happen. 


Recommend Higher Limits 
2. Develop your present automobile 
business. Recommend higher limits 0 
all policies where present limits are not 
absolutely adequate. Make a determined 
effort to sell the medical payments cov 
erage endorsement to every one of youl 
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sent policyholders. Very little has 
been sold thus far and it is particularly 
worthwhile coverage under existing con- 
ditions with the tendency to double up 
in the use of cars as a conservation 
Don’t overlook the possibilities 
of need for the broad drive-other-car 
and hired car endorsements. To make 
use of a United States Treasury pet tax 
term “plug the loopholes” in the auto- 
mobile policies of your clients. 

3 Analyze the casualty-surety needs 


pre 


measure. 


of your present policyholders. On the 
perfectly safe assumption that a sub- 
stantial number do not have a real in 
surance program (something that every 
individual and every business should 
have) it will be found possible to suggest 
other needed coverages. Due to the en- 
forced savings resulting from a more 
limited use and from non-use of auto- 
mobile assureds will be able to buy 
(Continued on Page 38) 


Seek Out New Sources of Business 


By Herbert L. Brooks 
Joseph M. Byrne Co., Newark, N. J. 


It has been predicted that, as a result 
of the increasingly drastic rationing of au- 
tomobiles, tires and gasoline, automobile 
insurance premiums will drop 20% in 1942 
and 50% in 1943, This presents a problem 
of vital importance to all insurance pro- 
ducers, but in considering means of off- 
setting this premium loss we should not 
overlook the following factors: 

In 1941 the number of motor vehicles 
registered in the United States was 33,- 
725,000. 

Of this number 28,875,000 were pleasure 
cars, of which 7,400,000 were 1940 and 
1941 models, in addition to which a survey 
recently made by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion showed that 77% of 
the car owners interviewed expect that 
their present tires will last through 1942. 


70% Are Uninsured 


It has been conservatively estimated 
that 70% of all automobiles in operation 
are not insured. 

From the foregoing it may be deduced 
that during 1942 there will be approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 motor vehicles in use, 
of which 18,000,000 will not be covered 
by insurance. 

In other words, as we cancel each au- 
tomobile policy on account of Govern- 
ment rationing, we should remember that 
there are two cars in operation without 
insurance, which should be solicited by 
way of making up for such cancellation. 

The effect of these priorities on our 
business should not be minimized, and the 
prospect of losing a large number of au- 
tomobile policies should be the signal for 
us to overhaul, modernize and increase 
our selling efforts. 


Fresh Point of View 


We should get a fresh point of view 
as producers, We should enlarge the 
scope of our thinking and seek out new 
sources of business. We should deter- 
mine whether or not we are obtaining our 
share of coverage under the vast procure- 
ment program of our national war effort, 
and in this connection we should acquaint 
ourselves with the insurance procedure 
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and requirements of the War and Navy 
Departments and the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. 

We should be sure that processors, man- 
ufacturers and contractors under Govern- 
ment contract in our communities are 
properly covered. 

Desirable long-haul trucking lines which 
will continue to operate irrespective of pri- 
orities should be solicited, and periodic 
and systematic drives should be made for 
new personal accident, personal liability, 
personal floaters and residence burglary, 
with the view of capitalizing on the pres- 
ent buying power of the workmen in the 
many ramifications of our national de- 
fense program. 

The potentially serious effects of the 
automobile situation can be minimized to 
the extent that we apply ourselves to the 
new production problem presented. 


“This Too Shall Pass Away” 


By Ewart W. Goodwin 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., San Diego, Cal. 


Our plan to offset the loss of new au- 
tomobile business actually calls for our 
approach to getting new business, This 
is, first, to see to it we have analyzed 
where new money will be spent in our 
community and see to it we are on the 
job in contacting the beneficiaries, 
whether already our clients or not. Many 
small insurance accounts have received 
great impetus from the defense program 
and are ready to welcome any good in- 
surance man to discuss their new and 
diversified problems. 

Second, we naturally realize the im- 
portance of supplying our client’s best 
needs rather than trying to force on 
him some advertised line. However, 
U. & O. (business interruption insur- 
ance) is not in this category, and I might 
mention we doubled the number of U. & 
. accounts on our books the last six 


months of last year. The importance 
of Uncle Sam’s contribution in the form 
of tax deductions, however, was made 
very clear as a result of the increased 
sales resistance since January 1, par- 
ticularly among smaller accounts where 
they were not too confident of their 
earnings this year and also less insur- 
ance minded. 
Sale of U. & QO. 

I believe the last six months of this 
year will offer opportunities for the sale 
of U. & O. every bit as good as those 
that were offered last year. Other points 
that have assisted in promoting U. & O. 
accounts have been the difficulty under 
present conditions in securing stock to 
get back into business or materials to 
rebuild, meaning that even a small fire 
loss may cause a nearly total business 
interruption loss, and the fact that here 





in the West the form and rates are still 
materially the same as in the past de- 
spite the present emergency. 

Third, being a defense center, San 
Diego offers many jumbo but not perma- 
nent lines—many agents are most inter- 
ested in these lines. This reduces com- 
petition and gives a fine opportunity with 
local merchants and firms that may not 
pay big profits today but will help make 
ends meet after defense spending ends. 

Fourth, accident and life offer good 
opportunities with many men earning 
more than ever before. Incidentally, 
for those living in coastal areas the ab- 
sence of the war risk exclusion in acci- 
dent, burglary and plate glass insurance 
is an important point and makes those 
coverages easier to sell and more desir- 
able to the average assured. 


Business Forecasting 


Briefly the war will boom, in general, 
all insurances—except the kinds, such 
as auto, which to a certain extent go 
on the shelf, and there seems no reason 
to expect casualty and surety (as a class) 
to go bad—rather the reverse. 

In our business forecasting, we try to 
approach all planning with the major 
premise “This too shall pass away”— 
and what then? This approach during 
the last year has helped us keep up our 
batting average. In the past year we 
have pushed hard on truck fleets, many 
of which will enjoy priority. We are 
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now primarily interested in lines that 
offer the greatest permanency and con 
sistency of operation when defense ac 
tivity ceases. 


Diversify Lines to Keep Even Keel 


By Cliff C. Jones 
R. B. Jones & Sons, Kansas City, Mo. 


It occurred to me that the most prac- 
tical way of answering the question 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
would be to ask some of the depart- 
ment managers of the agency to tell us 
just what they are doing to offset the 
loss of new automobile premiums. Ac- 
cordingly, I pass on the views of Rob- 
ert A. Braddock, underwriting man- 
ager; F. A. Rhodes Jr., manager of the 
automobile and liability department and 
Fred H. Calvin, manager of the fire in- 
surance department of our agency. 

In the underwriting department, it has 
been determined that such automobile 
risks as are able to get replacements are 
now in the market for collision, medical 
reimbursements, bail bonds and other 
lines not generally carried heretofore. 
It has also discovered a big potential 
insurance market in wage earners who 
are now earning a substantial income 
and are prospects for additional fire in- 
surance, personal property floaters, ac- 
cident and life insurance. 


Payroll Deduction Plan 


Another source for development of 
business is the payroll deduction plan 
of life, accident, sickness and _ hospitali- 
zation insurance. With the many group 
plans available today it is easy to adopt 
a program to practically any type of 
industry, and with more income in the 
laboring class, this type of coverage is 
easily sold and is profitable. 

Above all else the underwriting de- 
partment finds that the producer should 
diversify his accounts. 

In the automobile and liability depart- 
ment, conversion of residence liability 
into personal liability policies at .re- 
newal, thereby increasing the premium 
and adding coverages not easily added 
to insured hazards under the old resi- 
dence form, has been found an admira- 
ble offset to loss of automobile business. 

This refers, of course, to individual 
automobile business. The replacing of 
fleet premiums, however, is a greater 
problem. Our producers are attacking 
with renewed vigor the selling of com- 
prehensive general liability policies 
which cover all necessary hazards, in- 
cluding the unknown. Through this 
means, we again feel that we are giving 
our clients better coverage as well as 


keeping up the production volume of 


our agency. 
Innovation in Grain Elevators 

I will illustrate with an experience in 
our office, when Mr. Rhodes and my 
brother, Bryson, discussed comprehen- 
sive liability insurance with the operator 
of a grain elevator. The assured readily 
accepted the idea of comprehensive cov- 
erage and all the additional coverages 
with the exception of products liability. 
Contact was made with the Grain As- 
sociation and with the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
neither of these organizations had any 
knowledge of a grain elevator that was 
covered by products liability insurance. 
When the attorney for the grain com- 
pany understood the actual hazards in- 
volved, however, he recommended that 
the assured carry this coverage. The 
attorney himself was very much im- 
pressed with the completeness of the 
coverage and reluctant to have the as- 
sured leave such a loophole. Needless 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
General Casualty of America (Continued) 

SARE GME TREE 6 ond So sccm pane sire 99-008 978 yt seed he 
a ee eee 3,103 1,120 36.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 31 baie ee 

RES ever ei o aa ese sess oeseanes $18,543 $3,819 20.6% 
General Transportation 
Pam: EY eid sa hivcosis ca we deine sdee dice $596,282 $265,569 44.5 
NO IO os oS vison ens v's naeweeb eaves 87,932 68,258 77.6 
ey ee er 119,753 31,594 26.4 
ene er ee ear ee $803,967 $365,421 45.5% 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
1 GEE AGL RA Oe ere ee $66,767 $26,286 39.4 
Se ee eS es SE eae wens 7,288 3,586 49.2 
PINE obscene ns odetoines 681,590 196,686 28.9 
Se ENDS is vic x bw cbs cieo'sb aw aneebesasis 545,841 144,758 26.5 
ee et eee 680,782 273,879 40.2 
I Sosa gies ec uN ict a aera vai onws cases 43,699 —10,215 —23.4 
DE check dae Onno sh Satan sil eeeeea cess 116,580 —5,531 —4,7 
PM Eaton So Cotas wees meaaot ed 52,541 20,774 39.5 
et a ee = |, err eee 102,959 38,561 37.5 
a I, OE iis <5 500. esses sanew scones 181,792 80,963 44.5 
ID og sare Ses Siw Sedo wee san sees 7,353 1,821 24.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..............- 19,626 4,926 25.1 
PR aii bee chs oa ca mawaknkaNeers os $2,506,818 $776,494 31.0% 
Globe Indemnity 
RENE ia pnw sau onwsdee oucaseeaaeeeoes $114,088 $59,164 51.9 
Ny CeO abled ye sand samananesweree 36,295 13,765 37.9 
ee eee ee te ee ee ee eee ree 1,331,081 652,943 49.1 
EE FED os SS bas awecansaaewwentas 939,410 227,367 24.2 
a ea 1,383,756 706,073 51.0 
I is prc inincs 5 kdb Sub nes aban ach aoONes> 158,779 8,697 5.5 
ME Suns Wacwon tan sss Whe sho aoulda uaeae 96,681 10,514 10.9 
NMR i 0 acess unt sania tees Mine Swisee 89,736 30,030 33:5 
ON TON 1 OIE 45550 iccssy dork eangnces 263,684 65,522 24.8 
NDE Si acc wa sean sx oun wine tes eso Os 34,857 22,177 63.6 
DIE oh ico shb6s pa siniketas Norse ee pewues 7,659 898 11.7 
Bat Pen, TOMA GE: ois ss ieieeas cee ckewe wees 297,170 158,887 53.5 
EG NN is cy as aes pb wii sine 949 15,301 5,460 35.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 27,620 12,795 46.3 
WGI 6s osc kesiatarintiiweses $4,796,117 $1,974,292 41.2% 
Great American Indemnity 
RE Coy k alt nae kek ssa tee Ges $25,626 $9,495 374 
MRS Sete acs eee uisuoss eer etsy eee 1,873 1,939 103.5 
te ES 7 oso Cho 0555s teehee 565,821 156,147 27.6 
CPOE IN cist dee a't cones swrgsenmwnened 720,752 99,419 13.8 
ee ee a ee Te 641,443 254,505 39.7 
IN a onc audigy saw mgnesoes teen iesies 73,850 92,351 125.1 
MINI ist tr elosrapcaiat naib wuid nike w mien atone is 100,425 20,387 20.3 
UPAR io oe 5 ote ec tia sauie melnciswn ieeinens 59,312 23,263 39.2 

SIRE ON THOS cise ics sess sacs veseens 57,005 17,256 30.3 
RO PEND. BIMMARE ois isos aces enio do exe's veor 152,865 92,484 60.5 
Dey ANION, ook ana. o ohh boi aceu cseuaneSes-se 3,455 641 18.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..............- 15,750 2,496 15.8 
MER Si 55. Sassen haan c 5504S ah ONE OeaeN 405 282 69.6 

I slices. 2 sake Rinla vu sible eee aures se $2,418,582 $770,665 31.9% 
Greater New York Taxpayers 
GE RO os ic dicdeue ti0e esse sendsosen’s $1,709,848 $644,337 Si.7 
NE cin Sens ienseaeu slp eie ties $1,709,848 $644,337 37.7 
Guarantee Co. of North America 
4 eee tte tr eh eee $48,836 $1,327 27 
SE ate ip aciae oa oe oe Wo Caw asbemoein® i> ibar 56,319 3,942 7.0 
IBA Kis Fc obs os oe Mwe ee saeseeese ese $105,155 $5,269 5.0% 
Hardware Indemnity 
tes IR ois oh aia usd scpese tere evens $65,956 $27,761 42.1 
Ce NEN is. koe s sk coun wean sere nen® 25,473 25,753 101.1 
WRI INS, oi 6b oaks v00-0v.0 velstnn.e0 os 4,070 2,385 58.6 
RE IE Soins paw ccs Now her os preekes sia. 3,236 1,657 51.2 
NN NN RNP ES sc conc diov sien sce aeaaules 1,042 a4 8.1 
IE ois ise wn vai eee eno. 5 es 26,983 14,171 52.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 5,421 1,906 35.2 
RS pad dco See sb eee ReRe oe $132,181 $73,717 55.8 
Hardware Mutual 
eee ARE ee re ere $461,750 $150,911 32.7 
CR cic 5 wind w ieee noe een bern ess> : 79,198 16,589 20.9 
Ne CO ee en ne ae 485,006 283,770 58.5 
NUD acc nas hack ice meme eae Aes 20,330 7,782 38.3 
eee ROIS 5.5 on cs orp emeneeorcsns 7,527 81 1.1 
ere 122,012 48,375 39.6 
PT er Mere 35,211 14,282 40.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 5,368 873 16.3 
0 et eee rene ere eee = $1,216,402 $522,663 43.0 
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Hartford Accident & Indemnity 

















ANI eel 2.5 nestrenhes oe onl teense enrep $216,273 $62,527 28.9 
ICAI aniens ees ene bs oiitentvnnie ees Gas 16,737 10,648 63.6 
BEG ISIADHEEY, cs: cisions sa sa orleairnamreiaets « 1,604,203 789,616 49.2 
PHEP IAD ENEY s.syetars a's vss Soineteereleeiseteetciore 1,148,844 473,332 41.2 
MV ORISIFICINS OCOMID:. ois ckie, cco :c1eat otis alone wioreisieisvaten 2,021,825 1,441,183 71.3 
PRY, ees ecciars wes o.4'5 oS asia eas lorie aera ee 539,502 96,675 17.9 
RRM E Ys Ba Siirs: herroannls: saxesinve ntenaatelaseeron saber 348,715 36,979 10.6 
PAIS GOSS), caiais vasisaasninco marae ene 106,312 40,483 38.1 
BUPRIOLY. ANG DRCEGS ais. sinks sv cnsiaee cee sees 397,425 95,654 24.1 
ICS Nn B07 oh ORR a IP Ue 12 shes sia 
BIO GE TON, © DAMABO sii iess sccm ceannce tests 428,054 206,589 48.3 
PEO MOOUIGION «oan a-cicainaeasaualacielonsameneee 30,317 9,305 30.7 
Other roo. Damage and Coll. .....56.6<5%.000% 69,988 19,577 28.0 
PUEOUNOL as aasisisie Vasctocraesnsles i how mod se okes 482 ne aes 
EORAIS ste isleitieiniwave ins aicae top Seen lowe re $6,928,689 $3,282,568 47.4 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co, 
PUN AOU SY oa he be Naar ae aera ae eT $56,528 $26,197 46.3 
PPOLAIS i ccienaniatnn ei aemrnaein aware $56,528 $26,197 46.3 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
DG ANS ONON lacie ccectavicteives aeieinrebeleare sieeies $347,456 $44,271 12.7 
BEE) Sioccre har erare Sig oa Nice oe Awe 135,938 25,308 18.6 
SOUS oacicw aoniiten Sencar eivenrase-ns $483,394 $69,579 14.4% 
Home Indemnity 
PROCTER. cea ccaas mate emi aaa eee reine $71 $67 94.4 
PUG AA DUIEY, aos ws: chines 50d oe ede ote saints ares 179,803 93,852 52.2 
OTE E SI OUNEY 5G. c's arc cece ora v8 dpb ae wotere 128,739 57,236 44.5 
WU GrIaRIET Ss COMO, i is4'6.saicisvsis pores eaweG-sen's ees 659 eos 
RREEY. Gwe cipsccais Sek owas tee Rebate cease 169,444 31,082 18.5 
BREE EE ses ais ats cic aietb ein oia's: 9: stearate ssn! sie teteNetar Saretsed 14,620 —19,511 —133.5 
ME MEAS 6025.5 ores0sc:niatarsizsiene esis aie ein o eivie giside 26,853 9,657 36.0 
BGrelagy And BHC: cocci vce veer ne sarees ace 101,874 30,073 29.5 
PUGS” EOD: “WIAINARE 6.65 s-0:5:ie visicieiave seve cat ae's 46,221 25,813 55.8 
PR GOMIBION 5 evi woae oihese ede vt oe Sa ance vows 109 —55 —505 
Other: Prop: Damage: and Coll..........00060% 934 Z 0.2 
fC Can ec r an anerie erent $668,668 $229,125 34.3 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual 
DiWeP OI IEY soos hae okey obcs a ewiscjesers $3,941 $510 129 
NE I, cian sy x bwas keane Kedieds 376,364 211,166 56.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 184 Lens oon 
DONG ins oso Saw eons oa aeaeses $380,489 $211,676 55.6% 
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Company 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 


Accident .seccceeeresseeeceeeeneeeeeeeeenees 
Health «12. ee cee cece cece eee eee eee en teen enes 
Auto Liability ........seeeeceeeeeee cece teens 
Other Liability .........seeeeee eee eee ee ees 
Workmen’s Comp. .......-seeeeeeeeeeeenees 
Fidelity ..secceeceesceccencecceeceeseessoncs 


ne) SRGeCROULL er Pe Cre ct COE re ee 


Interboro Mutual 
MM RMINABINEY cide sive ecnrdin nc dmslaietes sense 
WC IADIN EY scence odie s'c. co Sateen sess clea 
WDEEENEIES COMP, icc ccccecnccasess ceenever 
NOME LOD. DOMWARG) ¢ cce's ue acdesnecie encase’: 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


PRONE ect Nee ROLE Kn OEE E 


International Fidelity 
ACL ATI CRC ReICCR COC CC OCU CCC CECE CRE TET 
GHCEY <cncic cos sa esee sce sine sees arersenvecees 


PROS. aie wade eee vemeeecewee ees 


Jamestown Mutual 
IRAEME TADUMEGE oan eiese tore. Gilde woo Nees boise 
GIOTERIEFRRULLINE ra cccls woale, vive. c.ve sialon Faia aiseiase 
WELTY SG CORR 56:05 teeta icin bo esie ore tier cies ccs 
OREO D I DAINORC. conces swe ucccseccesaeuns 
Pattee COMGIGNS, os 0 icons. 00's mele wale gl eves eiccernd , 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


PRON AS a erie oa ec Set tac ae ntieesenake 


Liberty Mutual 
(RORIEEIE sroicacralciacnaete ns ok owets bude eweceys 
PATO LAME Wie ce Pa ure we naa e Dan weeee ser 
Other Liability ..... Reve tne bane eleclerwcecns 
WIGEEINEHTS, COMP: sc iiveuasadeceenwees soreta 
MEP IMR MBE Soo heie reves 8 Pare ora wcinere moe ces 
IU OASS oon Sorowiti ei cica ween aie ew a aweln ee ees 
DUNGIaE ANG DHGRE 0. 20d6cc cscs sass ceessive 
FUG EROD. POMOC ssc cocci cccee vccccecnsse 
EIOOMIRIOW: scci.a asin vitedaaslaeunseeww eva 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


OUUGIAU, Failed Faia dace eae eo Ue Mee Rana eau 
EMMREE cs hiatal, Narsa Rata were aae eine we Wate eas 
UMP READILY Siacis.ce dc corvvewectdencasvcencans 
CCR IOMNOY cacy elas de andedessivicneaucnune 
WOENIEN S COMP, soi cescccsccsswaccwas cate 
MIGNON oat cite vavalciaike te iv dion mews oneud 
MIEOR Go rros cs Was Hep cic ee weeenet ete suameaden 
LLNS Ge Cee renira te Pare near arr Cre 
urelany and “PMCE si. 5 escc ose cs ose vow sees as 
BUS EKO: (DAMAUE. << csiccdvcesrvesseeeeae 
ton: COMISION, coe yc.k vociscaneurd Vong uesacees 


WROHIESE alee ra to vias fone wie Bae Seon Bas 
rere 
Uae SALIRENE onc eras baa te Holeacee wens 
NN os ead cc bia aukexe ees 
TE EI 6 os cs a aay pakenrnce wide oa 
MEN Sac paerdvn tibiae rdeecekeneeesness 
EREEROND TRA CATAL RE, E ate PaO 
LE Rear eat tae ene 
BUERIaty ANG. THER. soe. ccvsaee cinceveceesies 
EN a ol, clans due auiuueed beaks 
NN a ee i een cdes 
errr 
TN eons cacue wen benehiwaw ers 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll... ..ccces scene 
Credit en 


IROL Ore. Poke amenenay asa acne eneen 
(Continued on 





Earned 


Premiums 


$130,369 





Losses 
Incurred 




















$3,395,770 


$627,580 
151,180 
1,285,103 
172,553 
3,091 


$280,039 
16,763 
873,361 
73,712 
488 








$2,239,507 


$99 
862 


$961 


$606,091 
76,626 
942,920 
181,967 
12,085 
1,938 


$1,244,363 





$193,228 
8,622 
437,822 
87,079 
4,866 
160 





$1,821,627 


$13,192 
1,973,152 
1,286,261 


$731,777 





$7,972,740 


$30,991 
430 


152,771 
95,425 
96,267 
—278 

—1,551 
10,515 

6,528 
54,332 
2,549 
937 





$1,050,133 


$14,376 
684 


159,137 
150,446 
634,196 

59 


8,948 
18,846 
53,870 

9,872 
—292 
53,719 

5,197 
12,477 


344 
302,044 


$448,916 


$5,906 
1,263 
84,340 
29,065 
440,009 





$1,423,923 


$115,490 
108,073 


$608,385 


$84,136 
52,981 
677,126 
23,856 
1,048 
8,117 





$1,507,963 
Page 28) 


$847,264 








IS YOUR 
REINSURANCE 

TREATY 
ANTIQUATED? 


Like everything else these days, insur- 
ance problems—particularly reinsurance 
problems—have increased. Today re- 
insurance treaties require constant 


adjustment and supervision. 


Our facilities are at the disposal of 
insurance executives with difficult rein- 
surance problems. The Excess Insurance 
Company of America can give you 


advantages that you may not now enjoy. 





CASUALTY, FIDELITY & 
SURETY REINSURANCE 











THE 


EAUESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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American Re-Insurance 
\ccident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
Burglary and 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
Oe gc ae 
Auto Collision 
CMRCE P00; SOONERS «5055 oss sk ok seGaek tawe 
Water Damage 


Employers Reinsurance Corp. 
Accident 


\uto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
Burgiary 
Steam Boiler 
RMU EPOD BIMINABE 65.6 5556.6 50.5% sca enren si asione 
Auto Collision 


Credit 


European General Reinsurance 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
WN ASDRMMCT S MOMIOS <6 556 sche etwas eree oa o+ 
Fidelity 
Surety 
BREINER GNA. GMEIs oor Gs ven eeicbocmnesseny 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
Auto Preperty” 10aMale ss <6. s055 ds03deews des 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 
Credit 
Water Damage 


Excess Insurance Co. of America 
\ccident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
oN Cee Ls til | iar a oe en eee ae 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
MSG FEO, MOOMMRG ions Boeke ees ions 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


General Reinsurance 
\ccident 
Health 
\uto Liability 
Other Liability 


WP RIEN S AND.) V.ccnges Reeds sabes ceewaes 
MORCRED ois s nae a6 « Vedas oh USED ah eben an Cte ad 
ON PC FEET ee Oe eee ey 
(;lass ; TOUTE C TET EST R  e Ce re 
MEPIOLY BOG TRO sos eons ana oRaSeweaeces 

Boiler CSe nese ree eee 
CAME oso s55 a nGivn.e Ve vawas eee dao eeneewes 
EG gee Me 7) er a ce ee 


Totals 


* Does not include loss expense. 


ae): LL, ae ae, ee a er ae 


Earned 


Premiums 


$5,857 
40 
238,047 
] 4&,( 56 
127,470 
208,382 
241,755 
140 
86,342 
61 
1,138 
11,941 
721 
11,565 
173 


,08 1,688 


fe 


$35,081 

756 
520,489 
262,492 


$1,318,179 


Losses 


Incurred 


$2,285 
—15] 
—17,603 
39,149 
140,305 
9.249 
36,181 
9,823 
104 

721 
—69 


$220,054 


$6,913 
500 
163,325 
199,316 
40,411 
18,197 
5,797 


7,347 
48,616 
258 


$482,549 





$282, 144 $164,048 
71,054 60,025 
531,061 164,678 
216,413 —12,791 
12,854 37,598 
240,416 27,931 
128,565 61,970 
183 ices 
230,379 67,144 
11,080 233 
—AQY —778 
49,017 934 
1,324 39 
15,629 3,229 
80,832 4,240 
$1,870,542 $578,500 
$328 $241 
130,685 134,219 
93,362 32,977 
63,514 90,016 
7,731 —3,894 
42,522 —20),066 
447 17 
365 ; 
8,777 bee 
8,403 —,341 
8,293 —200 
$364,427 $226,969 
$92,038 $53,330 
26,700 13,493 
174,944 53,773 
142,554 62,210 
76,802 36,341 
52,322 10,242 
75,452 36,852 
4,325 ee 
89,357 19,601 
2,760 864 
1,814 Beis 
33,163 60 
4,674 amit 
23,805 6,082 


$797,082 


$293,448 


Loss 
Ratio 


62.3% 


28.1 


*30.8% 


Sales Psychology in Wartime 
In These Hectic Days Producers Should Know When to 


“Relax” in Selling; Case History on Interviews Proves 


Value of Not Talking “War News” 


By Mervin L. Lane, 
Insurance Broker, New York City 


A successful producer of all types of insurance gives his slant on present-day 
sales psychology in the following article, and his sensible viewpoint on client an 
sideration in these days of stress and strain has undoubtedly won him many n + 
friends, in addition to paving the way to satisfactory sales, - 

Mr. Lane makes a point of not discussing war news with his prospects and 
clients while in business interviews with them. He is determined, he says not { 
allow a “blue note” to enter into the conversation. And so he will duck, dedi 

8e, 


squirm, wriggle or jump to get off the “war hook” when it presents itself. 


good sales psychology. 


This 1s 


Impressive is Mr. Lane’s record of production over the past five and a half 
years. With the exception of just two months, he has shown a steady increase 
month after month during this time, and this year he is well ahead of his 194] 


record to date. 

Sales psychology in wartime may well 
be divided into two sections for purposes 
One section is the view- 
prospect who 


of discussion. 
point of the client or 
makes up one-half of our “cast of char- 
acters.” The other is the viewpoint of 
the other half of our cast, the salesman 
or agent or broker. We cannot control 
the mental attitude of the prospect, but 
we can influence it. A case in point: 

I had an appointment to visit an ex- 
ecutive for purposes of discussing his 
insurance. After I had been announced, 
he came out to the reception room, 
ereeted me, and said: “T’ll be right with 
you.” He walked over to another chap 
who had been waiting in this outer room 
when I arrived, and said: “I’m sorry I 
won't be able to spend any time talking 
with you this morning. But, I want you 
to know that I think you people make a 
big mistake when you not only fall down 
on deliveries but fail to make a commit- 
ment as to future handling of our busi- 
ness... and don’t give me that old war 
alibi!” 

Salesman Speaks Frankly 

The salesman remained unruffled. “I’m 
sorry you are displeased with the situa- 
tion, Mr. Smythe, and I’m not going to 
give you any alibi. I can tell you briefly 
what the trouble is. Two of our large 
plants are now on 100% war production. 
The remaining plants are operating only 
partly of our remaining orders. Frank- 
ly, until the war is won—you’re not go- 
ing to get merchandise from us, with the 
exception of a few of your last orders. 
I’m sorry for your sake, but tanks and 
ammunition are a darned sight more im- 
portant than anything else right now.” 

My man hit the proverbial ceiling. 
After a few moments, he said goodbye 
to the salesman and turned to two other 
men who were waiting there. “Could 
you both bear with me for about fifteen 
minutes or so?” he asked. They said 
they could. He turned to me and said 
“Come on in.” I followed him in to his 
private office and there found his secre- 
tary seated alongside his desk. She had 
been taking dictation before he went 
outside. He dismissed her and sat down. 


What Would You Have Done? 


There’s the picture. What would you 
have done? Think it over, and make up 
your mind before reading further. I'll 
tell you what I did. 

I remained standing. On the way in 
from the reception room, I had reasoned 
that this was no time to discuss any- 
thing—much less an insurance program 
—particularly with two men waiting out- 
side, and immediately following the “bad 
news” from the other salesman. So, I 
simply said: “Mr. Smythe, you seem 
much too busy for me to attempt to dis- 
cuss your insurance—and frankly, I’d 
rather make another date with your sec- 
retary for some other time.” He forced 
a smile, and said: “I don’t like to take 
you up on that—after all, we did have 
an appointment.” IT put out my hand, 
and we shook. IT said: “I’ll make ar- 





MERVIN L. LANE 


rangements with Miss Murray for some 
day next week.” And as I made for the 
door he said, “Thanks very much for 
your consideration.” 

Whereas no salesman wants to make 
calls for nothing, in our field I find we 
too often try to force an interview such 
as I have mentioned above, simply be- 
cause we have an appointment. Whether 
we realize it or not, we “win” the in- 
terview and “lose” the business. In the 
case of my friend, Smythe, I did not in- 
fluence his mental attitude that day. But 
I certainly improved his mental attitude 
towards me, for the second appointment. 


Sales Attitude on Days When News 
Is Bad 


I feel that whether it is this typeof 
situation or another, in wartimes we 
have to “relax” more in our selling. Our 
prospects are in the main not only under 
greater strain as to the new and varied 
problems which are caused mainly by the 
war—but in addition, the daily news Is 
on the mind of the prospect, just as it 
is on ours. I personally have begun to 





lean backwards in my sales attitude in | 


an effort to give my prospect every pos 
sible “break” and that applies particu- 
larly on days when the news is bad. Let 


me illustrate that with a life insurance 7 


story. 
I had an appointment with an_attor- 


ney to come over and have him examined © 


—on the day when the afternoon news |~ 


papers were literally screaming in let 
ters three inches high: “Bataan Falls.” 
We arrived at 3 o’clock and I was 
ushered right in. I asked the doctor 0 
wait a minute and he remained outside 
My man said, “One of my clients is fy 
ing with me to Washington at 5 o'clock 
—it’s a claim against the War Produ 
tion Board. Hell seems to be poppit! 
today—I'll pay the doctor if he'll just 9 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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MONEY on THE HIP... 


This is the car owner you missed last year. He’s one of twenty million who don’t own Automo- 
bile Liability insurance. He’s one of those who told you last year: “It isn’t that I don’t believe 
in insurance; it’s just that I can’t afford it.” 


He can afford it this year. He’s got a share of that eleven billions in cash that’s circulating right 
now. That’s part of it in his hip pocket. He’s in line for a chunk of that 113 billions estimated 
as this year’s national income. If “price” was his only objection last year, this year he has no 


excuse at all. 


He believes in insurance and he has the money. Happy combination! Even though he uses his 
car less this year, he still needs insurance protection, perhaps more than ever. 


With so much work to be done, there’s no time for worry. The smart motorist—and the patriotic 
one—will turn his worries over to his insurance man. Automobile Liability insurance does the 
worker’s worrying, thus saving his energy for the Big Job. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Insurance Advertising Keeps Pace 


(Continued from Page 9) 


vertising man face these days. But they 
also increase the zest of the job. 

“Under present conditions there is no 
need for any insurance advertising man 
to search for ways in which he can be 
of help to his country in those hours 
when he is not engaged in his regular 
occupation. There are several things 
which have to be sold to the public, but 
which cannot be sold with the same 
technique with which chewing gum, cig- 
arettes, canned foods, and other prod- 
ucts are sold. War stamns and bonds 
are more like insurance than they are 
like tires and hair tonics. Inducing 
people to donate blood to blood plasm1 
banks is more like inducing them to in- 
sure than it is like inducing them to 
buy an automobile. Inducing people to 
sacrifice things is much more like in- 
ducing them to insure than to satisfy 
their wants and desires. 


Patriotic Duty Begins at Home 


“This patriotic duty of the insurance 
advertising man, just like charity, be- 
gins at home. He has some jobs to 
do right in his own organization and 
some in his own community, and that 
community can in many cases be both 
the city in which he works and the sub- 
urb in which he lives. 

“Tt is important that all of those who 


make their living from insurance—of- 
ficers, employes and agents—do their 
part. The public is going to judge 


insurance by what it knows and hears 
about insurance people, as well as by 
what it hears about insurance corpora- 
tions.” 


Standard Accident’s Objectives 

Standard Accident’s wartime cop) 
theme is expressed by showing how in- 
surance strengthens both personal and 
business defenses. National magazine 
advertisements of this company, appear- 
ing in April, brought home these points 
effectively under the heading: “Protect- 
ing America is my job, too.” The copy 
read in part: “Armament expansion and 
redistribution of income present many 
new insurance problems—both industrial 
and personal. Present coverages are 
often inadequate and require reappraisal. 
New small businesses need the safeguard 
of insurance for uninterrupted war pro- 
duction. ...” 

“Fast action in wartime” is the cap- 
tion of another Standard Accident ad- 
vertisement, one in which the protecting 
hand of accident and health insurance 
was featured. Still another ad dramatized 
Standard’s usefulness “on the job behind 
the lines.” Giving stress to safety engi- 
neering facilities the copy pointed out 
that these “are especially useful now— 
helping business and industry meet the 
nation’s production schedule, guarding 
America’s manpower behind the lines.” 


Patriotic Colors Used 


Speaking of other wartime changes in 
advertising technique which have been 
made, Robert J. Walker, Standard’s ad- 
vertising manager, told the writer: 

“In our direct mail material, we are 
using patriotic colors. We have also 
injected a wartime theme in our copy 
where consistent by showing how in- 
surance strengthens personal and _ busi- 
ness defenses. 

“Most of our current window posters 
have been printed in the familiar red, 
white and blue with a shield border. 
It is our feeling today that people are 
attracted by these colors. They are 
the style and must be used to get at- 
tention. Any other colors have little 
appeal 

“We produced a book match last Fall 
which has been popular. Copy on this 
reads, ‘For your personal defense — 
Standard Service Satisfies.’ Our agents 
distributed these quite widely. It 1s 
attractively printed in red, white and 
blue 

“With our advertising in step with the 
times, we believe our agents and brokers 
are finding this material useful. We 


urge them as always to use it regularly 
in impressing the need for adequate cas- 
ualty and bonding coverage.” 


Aetna’s All-Out Effort 

Practically an all-out victory effort is 
demonstrated in the revised advertising 
and publicity program of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Importantly, it 
reflects the desire of their officials to 
do their part in keeping Aetna facilities, 
sales promotion literature, magazine ad 
messages and motion picture films in 
tune with the times. 

Speaking first of motion picture films, 


Rk. E. Brown, casualty advertising man- 
ager of the Aetna, points to several 
new films with wartime appeal. One of 


the most popular is titled “Let’s Be 
Ready” and dramatically portrays sug- 
gested preparations which householders 
should make in advance of blackouts 
and air raids. This film is sponsored 
by the Connecticut Defense Council and 
approved by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense in Washington, D. C. Already it 
has had hundreds of showings country- 
wide at meetings of Aetna agents and 
at local and state defense council gath- 
erings. 

Equally as timely is the Aetna film, 
“Connecticut Delivers on Time,” which 
portrays the need for highway safety 
in America’s all-out production program. 
It includes a personal plea from Gov. 
Robert A. Hurley of Connecticut for 
every motorist to do his part in our 
national emergency by safe driving. 
Along the same line is the film, “What 
Can I Do to Help America Win?” which 
drives home the point that carelessness 
in car driving can be more serious to- 
day than ever before, and that motorists 
who drive safely are doing their part 
to speed the victory. A folder is also 
in preparation on this subject. 

Aetna’s motion picture division is also 
making a film on “Nutrition” and one 
on “First Aid.” 

Booklet on Armed Forces 

The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
first began to “do something” about ty- 
ing up with the national defense effort 
in January, 1941. At that time about 
three-quarters of a million men had 
been drafted and military subjects were 
receiving a big play in newspapers, mag- 
azines, on the radio and in the movies. 
Arising on all sides were questions about 
Army and Navy insignia and location of 
Army training camps. To meet the de- 
mand for such information the Aetna 
published a folder, one of the first of 
its kind to be printed, which showed 
uniforms, decorations and insignia in ac- 
tual color. It was entitled “Who’s Who 
and What’s What in the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps.” Hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies have been distributed 
and Aetna believes that it has enabled 
its agents to make many new contacts 
and establish more good will. Helpfully, 
the folder contains a map on which the 
location of some of the larger training 
camps, naval and marine stations are 
marked and the use of this map, says 
Ad Manager Brown, “enabled us to make 
effective reference to our Companies’ 
coast to coast service organization,” 

Bringing Folders Up-to-Date 

Obviously the Aetna has not found it 
possible or practical to revise all exist- 
ing folders and booklets and issue new 
ones. However, as each form comes up 
for reorder, Mr. Brown explains, copy 
and layout are carefully considered in 
the light of war conditions, and in many 
cases new forms are prepared or major 
changes made. <A _ typical example is 
the revision made in the folder on plate 
glass insurance. The new copy points 
to unusual problems in this field brought 
about by wartime conditions. In addi- 
tion, to emphasize the need for glass 
insurance at this time, Aetna agents 
have been furnished with copy of a 
clipping from a Chicago newspaper of 
August, 1918. 

This clipping refers to the tremendous 


Morale-Building Ad of Travelers 
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increase in plate glass prices which 
were brought on by the last war. Agents 
point out to prospects that while it is 
not know how high the price of glass 
will go in the present war, the indica- 
tions are that the price will increase— 
also the cost of labor. They emphasize 
that by purchasing a glass insurance 
policy now—on a three-year basis, the 
prospect can protect himself against 
these increased costs and be assured 
of better service, too. 


To fit new conditions, Mr. Brown sees 
the need for creating new direct mail 
pieces, referring to situations not here- 
tofore prevailing. For example, when 
restrictions were placed on manufacture 
and sale of automobiles and tires, and 
it became apparent that the theft of 
both would undoubtedly increase, the 
need was apparent for an Automobile 
Record Card on which the motorist could 
conveniently record a description of his 
tires. Says Mr. Brown: “We prepared 
and are now using such a card, in a 
handy pocket size, and it is proving 
exceedingly popular in the field.” 


Royal’s Emphasis on Service 


The Royal Indemnity and Eagle In- 
demnity have made additional service 
for policyholders as the big objective 
of its wartime advertising program. 
“While the volume of our advertising 
material will not vary greatly from that 
of normal times,” says Judith Field, pub- 
licity manager of these companies, “the 
emphasis of the direct mail pieces rep- 
resenting our casualty and surety lines, 
engineering and claims departments will 
i? on the educational and informative 
side. : 

Typical of this new emphasis is Roy- 
al’s booklet titled “Safety—Along Our 
Lines of Defense” which contains forty 
pages of practical instruction on safe 
driving for motorists. Prepared by the 
company’s safety engineering depart- 
ment, the foreword copy urges car own- 
ers and operators to assume during this 
period of war production and heavier 


highway traffic a solemn obligation “to 
practice skillful driving every time you 
get behind the wheel.” This obligation 
is to be fulfilled by “observing caution 
and showing consideration toward other 
drivers while on the road. Thus, due to 
your vigilance no accident results; no 
person is injured or dead; no child 
killed. The line is kept moving.” 
Anticipating that advertising demands 
of agents and brokers will continue to 
be in favor of folders, sports schedules 


‘and calendars, Miss Field says: “Our 


company will try to meet these demands 
as nearly as possible under the circum- 
stances. Obviously, especially requested 
items will be on burglary insurance, ac- 
cident and health, forgery, fidelity bonds, 
boiler and machinery. In making some 
of these available to producers we will, 
of course, urge personal distribution in 
place of the usual direct mail method. 
That’s merely keeping in step with 
Washington !” 


What U. S. F. & G. Is Doing 


The United States F. & G. is among 
the companies which has given wide dis- 
tribution to the folder descriptive of our 
armed forces. Insignia and uniforms 
are pictured, and the only insurance note 
in the copy is the U. S. F. & G. slogan 
“Consult Your Agent or Broker as You 
Would Your Doctor or Lawyer” on the 
back cover with space below for the 
producer’s imprint. 

A military poster similar to the folder 
has also been prepared by this company 
and is displayed on 2,000 poster boards 
in company branch offices and agencies 
around the country. 

Another commendable effort by the 
United States F. & G. is the preparation 
of a list of First Aid suggestions “pub- 
lished in the interest of national de- 
fense.” It is recommended that this be 
prominently displayed. Emphasis on 
safe driving also continues to be placed 
through the leaflets of this company 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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casei As a means of pointing up the sales technique of its representatives, the Avtna has just prepared a natural color, 


t “<< . . . ” . e 
ms. sound film, “A Difficult Problem and a Simple Solution which demonstrates the successful use of a visual 
ation F P : 
ution presentation in the sale of Personal Accident Insurance. 
other 
ue to 
‘ald The film explains the “five steps to the dotted line”, then shows the actual selling of a Personal Accident 
wie policy, including an attention-getting approach, a recommended sales talk and a convincing way of overcoming 
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ules objections. Every A‘tna producer who sees this film is bound to get ideas that can be immediately put into 
“Our ; 
ands practice. 
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sted 
de “A Difficult Problem and a Simple Solution” was produced by the A<tna’s own motion picture unit and 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Manhattan Mutual Automobile Casualty 
RR EY © 5 ciao onic wide cis cman ee ccc eihean ols $950,438 $419,768 44.2 
Apto PONS. TOMUBHE acid sk occas osewacvaw vee 200,825 95,557 47.6 
PAB ee tates enh re Roe re ates $1,151,263 $515,325 44.8% 
Manufacturers Casualty 
pe Se ORES CUO EEN CE ee ee a ee Ce $49,245 $23,688 48.1 
Ra, GB Cr analy Se oe Oa OS ee 979,286 445,607 45.5 
CORTE ERNE So sn Ses 8 ee aoe Pee Nees 13,538 3,997 29.5 
MA GIMEIIOB I MOOT sic cas ooh ae Socom entee 90,946 56,603 62.2 
PR RAED sok a cadten tek siountiiast a eoagniesace 564 14 ZD 
SREEED concern ine Lane dane ae oe eRe Gees 2 ane See 
ORG OSE orto Sn ee ea ee ee 10,283 4,208 40.9 
URN IATS BG FENG So. 5.s sive ss ovens ah ass ane 10,269 2,387 23.2 
PREIS: BOAC RPRMNNIR c 's%s ob bs KA hck we oS A 262,913 135,344 51.5 
PM MSGIIGID  coha ie ce uc nontns canseneei 6,421 2,616 40.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 339 45 is.5 
UMM colo Kies Robbe cis coeee see $1,423,806 $674,509 47 4% 
Maryland Casualty 
NCCHPIIE aes Wo aid ao aes ag OTS NEDO $111,789 $35,667 31.9 
FUME occ Sout ab ice Re hes ea eine Sarah 13,703 8,322 60.7 
PE) EA oes 0s acs ss wo cee cele ees a 832,986 441,977 53.1 
Cee BEG 5h on cea cat pee os Seas 564,160 306,335 54.3 
WERE ANID no). hea cn beets hens 992,399 740,892 74.7 
PHIRI cio pemaire Lk AEG ek ae Faw ee we ies 225,486 57,589 25.5 
NER onl nee ein oat Ce ins can eenr anes aman 194,003 24,513 12.6 
PU AAR reac oe sa cea seen ete 57,498 25,742 44.8 
BONIOLY: BNE DHE ichoscc ss abe somseose 132,865 41,236 31.0 
SUPRI CROUPE 4 seh once: sss cree eran sabon ane 45,251 4,067 9.0 
RRCTIOR a6 cies occ KkA AS See ROG aes ewes 6,093 1,243 20.4 
RUN NODS BOROP a5 55 bce Cats oe ca ew es 218,586 119,010 54.4 
RasEiS EAMONN So has Syn vaso de se ps so tees 4,579 1,619 35.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............. * 67,424 37,273 Sh: 
NIST occ swe AO 04m oN erence eres tale ee a 24,199 11,871 49.1 
AMIR ee wae ation MEN TSO AER ned $3,491,021 $1,857,356 53.2% 
Massachusetts Bonding 
INR hl tee Neca Rae rn ier ta ag gieont ty nei StS ore $161,375 $49,870 30.9 
Pee creole senate vwarseuniaccnchadeelsat 121,862 83,666 68.7 
RUGS EDEN: asin cain d scieddacieohaddcanieeee a 653,571 280,766 43.0 
Pe ENE Ss sono 0s av'8e Foam Lereasansenes 737,814 360,872 48.9 
Wari s Hoon, «2.0 i bxed. soecedeeeeseen 890,646 457,156 51.3 
MNT (a Sse inhiweubakotini nes aie teutamats 134,490 34,011 29:3 
PIMEPNN.  s a. epa Need nae eeu Daa PORE RRS 117,528 91,654 78.0 
PRETO oo bay 6 cee cs ok sa eee Seda ch wwe wees 68,929 28,952 412.0 
BiCgISEy Bid) THC | occ cdssanar de sicrvans 97,013 27,940 28.8 
AstG” POD: DIAMACE sens sow eco ewseanwewaess 162,069 75,803 16.8 
Auto COMmSION 6.6625... ee ee 1,241 1,876 151.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 31,996 12,078 37.7 
MIME aps enroucid ie tae auie Teer eee $3,178,534 $1,504,644 47.3% 
Merchants Inderinity 
\ccident ies age $2,155 $288 13.4 
\uto Liability 51,744 28,779 55.6 
Other Liability ...... 22,957 18,880 82.2 
Workmen's Comp 3,323 969 29,2 
idelity 16 
Suret nih hiss PAM Aes Saeed aateoted 53,597 rye vee 
Piete TASS 6.5 cdentor Dies eigen ie Mes ae ech 14,468 1,586 3L/ 
Perplaty emt TRO 6.k6 is ccoce sep eaipaienectecs 3,306 1,492 45.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 1,212 211 17.4 
MN on 05 dh ca cea aaleytnn Mawxie a $152,778 $55,205 36.1% 
Merchants Mutual 
NOMEN ee NN nis whith kas Lana ouute se eee $68,398 $29,280 42.8 
NA MIN oo. ois uk wstdela chu balsas ears 1,147,482 476,558 41.5 
ee I Lk vi pnctneannceeee canbe’ 77,371 15,795 20.4 
Wire 6 Ds ss wikis cosh oat eee es 312,785 136,545 43.7 
Pen 58 oy ints. wee Sens Rae De 13,372 6,504 48.6 
Retts ee COIR caso kc in os Do tice oe ane 330,002 166,651 50.5 
ee. EN Se len Ey reed ee oe ene 23,650 16,274 68.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 6,492 383 5.9 
MND 3 Oa ss OTR SOG wlete lene ees s $1,979,552 $847,990 42.8 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Ri eee ates asin. dota iie ee aeeee $162,636 $44,914 27.6 
(OEE sone hee NA Dee RS eee a 184,311 111,817 60.7 
Rit ENON. 5.5 ca os ka Se Se ie Nears 565,350 216,263 38.3 
CCE LAY ck ou SA wba wes ad eeeeecar eases 573,734 117,999 20.6 
Wilsons ROMO. 505 6 ooedaskevsonceein coe 250,394 236,797 94.6 
Fidelity . Je tid entagleste neon inate 16,717 310 1.9 
Surety os eS ee Ce 57,210 9,901 17.3 
Plate Glass cael ary au ee Raine re 99,784 34,682 34.8 
ee ae Ge | a rere ars ee 84,483 24,740 29.3 
Rist PRO TERS. icicle vies ovinesedbaoves 70,506 36,201 51:3 
Auto Collision ......:s0.» pele eit ee 2,338 356 15.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll........<.:+.5. 12,224 2,278 -18.6 
Sprinkles Be ere ae at caine eae 900 592 65.8 
cm ate cn ne erases $2,080,587 $832,294 40.0% 








Mutual Boiler of Boston 




















CTL 3c.) i ee ea eee, RPC ge SA, $42,452 $313 7 
IR As ceid vansa sen carentains venenaes 16,377 —5,838 —357 
Pili scdicmemnaicaun eas. $58,829 $5,525 gay 
Mutual Casualty 
AMO MEIADIHLY? 55 Conese eC ant awe eee ee $2,098 Tse A 
CIDER Pua DUTY... 0s oasncoxuraa eer alouuee cakes —178 —5,842 = 
Wormens (COMDs <x.0.sscess chad seconseerany 181,086 83,307 46.0 
ee eer rere ee 742 —400 —538 
i cok eee $183,748 $77,065 lon, 
National Casualty 
PACHA Raed sions niche aero Sots On eka oi $401,720 $209,180 521 
HO Ri ee ee ee Rent Or re PE 267,719 139,427 521 
AMR ERIE hos nls @ Sentesie Sera en aes 47,003 14,040 29.9 
ATC e SPREE oiainst ccntla- sconasnioceieavenr ee Te ee 54,085 13,505 25.0 
Wiorkinen Ss COMDy iscssc cues ioe we ale des 64,696 47,481 73.4 
ME ia ee le eae 1/316 49 34 
BUCO E Ye cdc cis Ae ome eee Ca Re ee 2,289 —5,441 —237,7 
(Ei CCS a mea eerarier ian Accra Ses cece area, 7,103 2,895 408 
Bureiatv ane DHettesc nsw Gee ceiminnesc cs ses 11,419 3,598 315 
AIO POOD. TAINO Es mis see orcs-d ror a aeens 11,990 6,465 53.9 
POtOmOOIISOM Agassinin ee cameo eect eens 231 364 157.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Goll. ........4 6060: 1,185 60 51 
DORIS So cco wx eek eee Coe Meroe $870,756 $431,525 49.6% 
National Grange Mutual 
PARRTO MA Leta DIMEN eye os ccs oie os ie eee ate en ere $599,498 $173,928 29.0 
Ast Pree Wamare i. cece ems sswes gos trs 193,073 74,766 38.7 
PAE ORAS URIOND Fa ocaFs sc ONGC SS ee Oe 36,356 17,682 48.6 
RG PAIS ovate haere See eee $828,927 $266,376 32.1% 
National Surety Corp. 
PGMS cacarchs featratesarets aietias Sansa ON atin $719,211 $181,227 25.2 
RSET Seiunc: Say atrza chi vtar oTeiaeevo esha way ensue eee eee Sonate 817,943 44,748 5.5 
Bae GAS 5 cree ise sec Sree ee 56,884 41,851 73.6 
SUPP IaTYy ONE WNCM cs .50itw. wea a scien outs 434,636 163,126 37.5 
EOLAIG.S dsc too R een eee ee 2,028,674 $430,952 21.2% 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
CCHICHIES Asis inns ono ore st es ee ewe $81,642 $39,831 48.8 
EAMCAMMD hs ioe orakescrets ceverertie ee hice ale OORT OS 5,806 1,867 32.2 
AGES, ANIA DIY eis ureter ae 907,987 536,760 59.1 
POT TAY? 5 ors cacirabocsme dees eee 783,906 359,071 45.8 
Workmen's COMI. «6.057 nsacaduada saree 1,089,837 823,610 75.6 
PERN ovat scans els are vera Sees hs rs SR ORT 110.676 308 (0.3 
CECT) 0: Aegean Ca ee eee 120,823 20,027 16.6 
TARO MOIS ole eck Saree aes 121,294 39,366 32.5 
PUTA I RO NBs aid.a5 crecricee aces ca ise eas 107,040 33,379 31.2 
PIO E LOD. WOAINARE:« ssc 00m. k ae RkGde SwEs Cereus 230,718 138,546 60.0 
URED IENGIODN: his so 0K ig tinted noone 4,475 2,386 53.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..........6.0..606 61,324 17,323 28.2 
RERUANS cay ae ors Cara RTL e AUT E a a as $3,625,528 $2,012,474 55.5% 


New England Casualty 











CITES MA NDIRUEN (Fils ots cores nZaras ce acs 1968 Sept ota hare ea $50,967 $66,385 130.3 
ther WuGOuaty | 26 tasth maces wes ee une renee 4,918 2,828 57.5 
Workmen's GOmp. cic. 5c e ts EN wne soe a0 Se 10,762 7,823 72.1 
NASRRESSREN see Ne ices ce scone he ere RS 15 wre 
BSE EV ypicsae-vic Sey ce atcle wiaterne wat reign tes 8,603 Meee ae 
ECS ES OS I ee eRe ee cae ee eR ee 543 134 24.7 
BHePIAry ANG HEI. i ci0ca piws-ca age cewees ee 469 42 9.0 
AIL: FPON)s, APAINORO oois ceeds eee ua desmwae ven 15,545 15,485 99.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 113 52 46.0 
en Te oe $01,935 ~~ go240 100.9% 
New York Casualty 
PENTEL Oya [oy eo oS LE hes ee $207,814 $117,645 56.6 
Pier Pet BU 65 os csc kw wa cas auingae tewRen 170,442 88,785 52.1 
WY OE iAAIOTE SED Sees hs gccahare bie astaston wasn 104,794 109,968 104.9 
Fidelity ..... op SER ART Re Rear eet 7 ORE ee er Peer 79,020 15,014 19.0 
STEPS ee AR ES IR TIR Feet Misra Rie Beene rae ROP 3 64,573 11,131 17.2 
BRAG MISS 5 Grice s.cis sides va essed ae nine oes 43,176 16,289 37.7 
Burelaty ARG PHONG seco cs. 0sc sas xoaueeaes 28,813 10,342 35.9 
ASO ETON: WAalMAwe os ces sess Sa eae essa eee ore 60,019 38,025 63.4 
PUPAE | PIN SIGIN eStore baat We baat meee 1,553 914 58.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll......666.600002 6,423 669 10.4 
TAS ks cease a eee $766,627 $408,782 53.3% 
N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 
FEO ta MIEN: v5.63 new stewie hain en canes Tee $8,299 $3,726 44.9 
Warlemen:s MOOMD: <5 2% cis coe kksns boa eueas 361,714 215,217 59.5 
Auto. Prop. Damace >... cd icsis. sce ceeassees 2,073 868 41.9 
ARS cinéacoect one Oats he nets $372,086 $219,811 59.1% 
(Continued on Page 30) 
“Tt Must Not Be Too Late” WORKING UNDER ORDERS 
President T. J. Falvey, Massachusetts Insurance is beginning to experience 


Bonding, says: “Insurance has a job to do what it means to work under orders. It 
in the national emergency by carrying pro- means a change of pace and policy to fit 


tection in proper form and amount where 
it is needed—to industries, business, finance 
and private citizens. The effort must not 
be too little. It must not be too late.” vention. 


its service to the day’s 
Hooper-Holmes Bureaus Ounce of Pre- 


requirements. 
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Group Question Box Featured in 
National Casualty’s Agents’ Record 


In keeping with the increased interest in 
Group A. & H. on the part of producers, 
National Casualty of Detroit has been 
ruming in its house organ, “Agents’ Rec- 
ord,’ a series of questions and answers on 
writing this line. 

Last year Group A. & H. enjoyed un- 
usual production growth, and alert produc- 
ors are wisely making a study of it so as 
to do an intelligent sales job. Hence, Na- 
tional Casualty’s series of questions and 
answers were receptively greeted m_ the 
field. Those appearing in the March 
Agents’ Record follow: 


Q. What plan of Group disability in- 
surance may be written? 

A. Such Group may be written with 
indemnity to begin for accident on the 
first, fourth, eighth or fifteenth day of 
disability and to begin for sickness on 
the fourth, eighth or fifteenth day of dis- 
ability. The limit of indemnity for any 
one disability may be for thirteen, twen- 
ty-six or fifty-two consecutive weeks. A 
fixed plan is to be established applicable 
to all insureds. 

The most generally arranged plan is 
that beginning for accident on the first 
day of disability and for sickness on the 
eighth day of disability for either thir- 
teen or twenty-six consecutive weeks’ 
limit for any one disability. Because of 
the desirability and low cost of such 
coverage, principal sum is generally in- 
cluded as a fixed part of the plan. 


Q. What plan for Group hospital ex- 
pense may be written? 

A. Such Group provides indemnity 
payable from the first day of hospital 
confinement and the limit of indemnity 
for any one disability may be for thirty- 
one, sixty or ninety days. A fixed plan 
is to be established applicable to all in- 
sureds. The most generally arranged 
plan is for thirty-one days’ limit for any 
one disability—note, our limit is applic- 
able to any one disability and not to 
any twelve months’ period. If desired, 
for additional premium cost a schedule 
of surgical operations may be included 
as a fixed part of the plan. 


Q. What classification should be ar- 
ranged? 

A. In underwriting Group a classifi- 
cation of employes should be arranged. 
Such classification may be: (1) all em- 
ployes insured for a uniform amount; 
(2) amounts arranged by classes based 
on weekly or monthly earnings; (3) 
amounts arranged by classes based on 
position in the organization—such as, ex- 
ecutives and key employes, intermediaie 
group of employes, all other employes. 


Q. What limits of indemnities may be 
arranged? 

_A. Group disability insurance—loss of 
time indemnity may be arranged to pro- 
vide from $5 to $25 per week (to $40 
per week in sizeable cases, if desired). 
But no employe may be insured for 
more than 80% of his average earnings; 
specific losses may be arranged to pro- 
vide from $250 to $1,000 (to $3,000 in 
sizeable cases, if desired). 

Group hospital expense—hospital resi- 
dence and special fees may be arranged 
in units of $1/$5 to provide from $3/$15 
to $5/$25 for employes and from $2/$10 
to $4/$20 for eligible dependents (wife— 


Good “Thank You” Letter 


A “thank you” letter which created a 
good impression on its recipient follows: 

“Enclosed is your new burglary and glass pol- 
icy for the house. And again—thanks very much 
for the order. 

“That’s not too good a way of saying ‘thanks,’ 





I know. A better way would be to demonstrate, 
when and if a claim occurs, just how highly 1 


Prize the business.’ 


16 to 65, and unmarried children — 3 
months to 18 years). Surgical opera- 
tions may be included as part of the 
plan to provide either of two schedules 


($5-$100 or $5-$150) for employes and 


P . 
Prospects Behind Windows 
Plate glass insurance continues to offer 

you this year an opportunity to substan- 
tially increase your premium volume. This 
line is one of the simplest of all to explain 
to a prospect since it contains only one 
exclusion, breakage by fire. It is an easy 
line for which to find prospects since 
wherever there is a plate glass window, 
there is a prospect. While plate glass in- 
surance is always saleable, it is particularly 
needed at this time. 


Page 29 


Fred C. Crowell, Jr., sales editor of 
the Insurance Field, has written an ar- 
ticle for the May 1 issue of Forbes’ 
magazine entitled “Is That Dynamite 
You're Sitting On?” He writes of the 
importance of maintaining insurarice to 
value in these days of rising prices. 





in obtaining replacements. Explain to your 
prospects that if they have plate glass in- 
surance, they don’t have to worry about 


for dependents, if desired, one schedule 
($2.50-$50). Dependents may not be ex- 
tended surgical operations benefit unless 
such benefit is included for employes. 


Due to wartime conditions, the replace- 
ment cost of glass has been rising and, in 
some cases, considerable delay has resulted — izer. 


this rising replacement cost since the insur- 
ance company pays the bill—The Aetna 





Current Conditions Intensify 
Need for Dishonesty Insurance 


Tr Is always a need for dishonesty insurance. 
However, as recently pointed out by a writer in the 
Casualty Insuror, there are present today in aggravated 


form many factors which greatly intensify this need. 


For one thing, there is the dollar squeeze on that group 
of employees in the best positions to embezzle funds— 
the so-called “white collar workers.” While there have 
been some salary “adjustments” in this group during 
recent months, there have been no such startling pay 
increases as many other classes of employees have 
received. Envy of the much larger incomes being 
obtained by their mechanically-minded friends will in 
itself be a factor excusing office workers in their own 
minds if they occasionally take a few extra dollars from 


their employers so as to “sort of even things up.” 


During coming months, thousands of employees in 
positions of trust are going to find it impossible to 
maintain their customary living standards. While most 
of them probably will adjust themselves to a lower 
level of living, many will not be willing to give up old 
habits and customs and will maintain them by dis- 
honesty, if necessary. 

The tempo of the times is in itself conducive 
to slippery practices. Great sums are being spent 


and great haste is the order of the day. With 





so much money being flung around, and quick pro- 
duction the all-important goal, who’s to notice if 
some of the dollars that come into an office are not 


accounted for? 


The manpower shortage occasioned by the draft and 
the demands of war industries are forcing employers 
generally to lower their standards of personnel selec- 
tion. They are now having to take almost anybody they 
can get, with little regard for backgrounds or refer- 
ences. Furthermore, trained and competent super- 
vision in many cases now has to be spread out too thin 
to catch the minute beginnings of carelessness or 
crookedness that are so often the forerunners of big 


embezzlements. 


These are only a few of the more obvious embezzle- 
ment-producing factors present in the current scene. 
But they are enough, we believe, to indicate to prudent 
employers the advisability of strengthening their 
defenses against dishonesty. Alert insurance agents 
and brokers will accordingly make it a point to bring 
these facts to the attention of their employer clients 
and prospects and to recommend the purchase of ade- 
quate amounts of dishonesty insurance in 
strong reliable stock companies such as the 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. 


If you would like to see some of the effective selling aids which this Company—the country’s leading 
underwriter of dishonesty insurance—has developed for the use of its representatives, a note addressed 
to the Home Office will bring them to you by return mail. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Oo F 


wa ® Y & A ® 8 


- ewe & F eee aes 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF. BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS «© BURGLARY, 


ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS 


INSURANCE 
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New York State Experience res ; 
| eae Re-insurance is the Key to 
(Continued trom Page 28) 
e e 
Eamed Losses —_Loss Successful Underwriting”’ 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Norwich Union Indemnity 
fo) NR Dee MS As eters oR ee ee a $4,629 $2,576 55.6 Pre 
PANS LIANE = a5 ates a Sa slew ciscek a bmw yees 43,396 17,123 39.5 
PUREE AROS An och dawn dak Seaakasseaeneses 18,835 4,016 21.6 
Se OS ae, Cr eee Een 18,690 169 AS) 
PRP MMOINES oe ech ho. ino Uncen coe Fee twe 5,856 2,557 43.7 
aS RES Sf 4,253 865 20.3 v A 
Auto Prop. Damage...............00..eee00e 12,858 5,370 41.8 Reinsurance Managers and Intermediaries 
NE A IIGIONNG 6 cc iiirs.a cere te Ob Kas ibaeu eens 798 236 29.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............-. 292 map A. Rendtorff, President Paul R. Willemson, Vice-Pres, Ro 
NE Cen an oe ee $109,007 $32,912 0.0 J. W. McLoughlin, Asst. Secy. Howard Shadwell, Asst. Secy, 
Occidental Indemnity 116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
MUIORNE «capi sas canoes tebe bnew rane $10,538 $747 7.1 
PARI ive vicaiv craic sdcbnie sibecs kaise @eeeepwane's 12 iis sonie Telephone: BEekman 3-3430 
SE OLN TIE CRN EID 31,241 3,891 12.5 LONDON TORONTO See 
DERE SREY 0.552 cus snide soc wes Cawdy esis 57,525 89,556 155.7 
WiGEEIMCR Ss SOOIND, acc sc scse0 nan veasa eve’ 7 11,938 37.2 
PET sou oie wine slew eas + EOFs shee aecie thee ,942 608 10.2 Sretestive fadunalt 
gE SA I TEE RO A Eee PE 5,265 59 1.1 ee ad 9 
SNE OA IA TE: os 211 224 gla og Pa Mae ka mer ate We 
Burglary and Theft...............c0ccc000- 214 2,201 a OS eee tee ee 41,135 11,558 28.1 
a Damage....... +0... .0seeeeeeeees = 2,884 WE  “Piteat ABMS «cscs ncsccsvcscosateanverate 5,325 5,692 1069 St. 
<0 gona ekg eae te ane cane i CRIN sas acasesinciiie eet in: 4770 2078 43.6 
Re ee ee OTe EAA E EER NS — _ es burglary and Thelt....0sc.c<seoscheecsve ves 67,204 22,476 33.4 
Totals... sssesesseesssesseessseeeen $161927 $113,153 9% Auto Collin ea aa 
Other Prop. Damage’ and ‘Collic....:cc.deeees 45 183 406.7 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee = 
NO ale EAGT OR $66,698 $11,967 17.9 FOTN ai re So rail Ae —— 396 Sts 
PC aia: shoves WenaetSou ang eenpEhitenee 43,907 28,356 64.6 : : 
DA NE f80 oa scan ccversccweanks 390,151 206,112 52.8 Public Service Mutual ‘ 
eae NOR «5s vpnchieetes aaasecaae yin 327,682 94,199 28.7. Auto Liability ...........c cece eeeee eee eens $536,987 $233,444 43.5 
Workmen’s Comp. ...:......s..seeeeeeeeees 550,899 265,623 48.2 Other Liability ............. eee eeeee eee eees 129,221 39,829 30.8 
Ss Eee rene as Se Sie Oe 32.438 6,697 20.6 WVOTHGIERS: (COMD. dice s.caosssle crate ooas.cu 534,884 150,472 28,1 
a ns cuwwasaboane 14,767 5,818 39.4 Auto Prop. Damage........ ekndeewetsewerhen 131,359 59,095 45.0 
ES ere or 30,647 9,824 32.1 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 2,944 9,194 sees 
Ce ies i Ge 5 | So ne rk cre ee epee 125,715 28,014 Zea —— ; Sta 
EE ene 33,221 4,077 12.3 Totals.......cecsee eee eeeeee see eenes $1,335,395 $492,034 368 
OS asc cckese sia essane ges eaaeesiene® 19,157 6,198 32.4 
Prep ee, ee Dr, 2) oe ee er 98,131 60,751 61.9 Royal Indemnity 
gts AGS oo og ch bocca eateothicasenedesives 4,888 2,691 55.1 ARR hee estos s devoid so ace iea cea $80,462 $32,585 40.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 7,289 3,902 53.5 LICSS TD ROP ren ee se vee AOC oe eee ee 7,972 5,164 64.8 
Ee OE eS eerie tek ant etme yee cease ore —1,173 ee PSEC DIN cas Sisso'e caters cinreets or nrerearerwias So rerans 1,055,041 473,425 44.9 
AEE ooo isnais ksh eisuamsel oun eekhe eens 297 —14 —17 ROT Way. 5 oa dains ros eee are wom newaels 777,692 182,025 23.4 
a — AMEN S HOOD: ~ vasi.asncseicntearnsiteisteetarnes 1,159.53 675,775 58.3 Sui 
AN 6 Fisica aod sean eE ETERS $1,745,887 $719,648 MU 7a “ORMOEUEN:. cds scienskis won uicouier oats oouaneews 162,507 27,256 168 
BOPRRICENT diss -chee.cvig, wn Giemttia me eer ee ee 58,530 —15,133 —25.9 
PAGS OREO fy 5 0.6 ar osconstcoceeie- oth ence 75,112 25,382 33.8 
Peerless Casualty Buneiary atid Unest 65.5%. oecimnen soe sane sews 252,049 95,304 37.8 
RM eae Ok wch ots HaaWwauseme etna: $9,454 $9,054 95.8 PURGRETT ISOILEE. ~Au(aretirccetcterdors ieiday ar vceieteieierslore merical 45,336 29,808 65.7 
ASR ENED Ss cacinsns osice ern ep ron ces ane 65,051 80,046 123.1 OSES oa Oe ae en een oem Tare ntrg, one —11,124 1,974 —17.7 
Ce ge bo 01 eee ed eee ree 11,422 1,300 11.4 AGO ToD. WIAA RE 2. 6 ieceh eo ewoeee es tees 250,071 160,284 64.1 Tr: 
MV GEROEES AODUIO:. is whi de canicvceeoooperiees 454 10,380 ee PV WCGINSIOI eco ents aiies pal ernawisioe-acsie cern 15,948 14,302 89.7 : 
PRMCINY.. Vane ok cr cad Gancas cose secur aaunine 1,715 300 17.5 Other Prop.-Damage-and (Coll...) 2..08%.620. 37,782 3,321 88 
PN as ase Ruki e Gi we apie oe ws Sar nee ee 79,788 4,457 5.6 
ARKO PLOR POAMIACE: oa os oe. cisisvs wid eek se sibice 3,223 596 18.5 8 RR RY RS, td $3,966,914 $1,711,472 43.1 
EY CS | 2 gee Se a er ag 335 25 75 
a eS are ER DS i BE RT Seaboard Surety 
Totals. ....000cccsceceversecereoeees $171,442 $106,158 Re * MU ico axed tanusrensaneasGN ans $26,513 $4,964 18.7 
Ae i SNR ea tiie RU ce nee Sate ier e noen eC RE ieee ee 164,996 —37,914 —23.0 Tr 
Other Prop. Damage and ‘Coll... ......:.064 60 3,158 re 26a 
Phoenix Indemnity 
PCEIREE. oie 555 oe ee OS SO OI as $79,842 $26,083 ger a ee $194,667 —$32,950 —16,9 
SO NPS SES ee ee mre eerie me cane rer 9,192 6,417 69.8 
MED MODMY, 56k Sha uiwhex os wsigvaourwesves 153,618 65,305 42.5 Security Mutual Casualty 
GUMMY oy iseseusinscresaniredesiays 141,120 1,495 i wi ee tices $130 cr a 
WERE S MOOD 5: Biren 5540 e have Cawceoeleas 157,673 80,610 51.1 FPS LEE Sy Sie Sela OnE is a nee 73,316 20,489 279 Un 
SUPELY oo ce eeee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeceenececeees 206 sees wees I iy c saekcaes douse taieinert 42,877 1,439 34 
Plate Glass .........sseesseeseseesseessevens 19,767 6,341 32.1 WHGLEMOCH S COMP: vices a nhicaemeemeaes 124,499 95,892 77.0 
Burglary and Theft............0.-seessseess 29,295 5,890 20.1 ____ SaipaaAR NCEiph aiis oF Yet Ae 1,915 420 21.9 
Steam Boiler ...........:...seeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,699 100 5.9 NEN il TREE 5 foec sh nnsvuciiewsxess 1,955 ens cee 
nL ae ee ene eter rn re eee ae —276 felsers es TSS gic a ea SAE i i. 2.274 
CO lec We U2 a se ege ar eae 45,115 19,886 44.1 ORR LN EN AD 4 2,515 soe oe 
Auto Collision .............02ssseseseeeeeees 1,547 386 25.0 PANIC ODS HD ATTA ois. sie, a s.ssrp tars cseleetolareraycian sivioce 11,854 4,798 40.5 Un 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...............5.<. 3,677 —387 —10.5 Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............05 5,915 mes ae 
BUIDERONT oe crak wei eae he races ees 659. ws 289 44.1 
pincan, “aang, <enchaglitese yo Oe Ree $267,259 $123,038 46.0 
MARE os DhSG ab ee Meee OR $643,139 $212,415 33.0 
Standard Accident 
PS ea ort cha igh contac nio sas srenueate en's renee mas $46,080 $16,492 35.8 
Preferred Accident BN es ee pele tee tines acsve’s Se Oe VERE NS 19,124 16,228 84.9 Un 
EERE Woks Sores tase ba awake eos $82,370 $26,816 32.6 PCG ELUADIEY a5 e:sinia emu otlealethnss bare oreeatne 477,998 242,872 50.8 
aR ee RS ee oe rr ec 6,774 604 8.9 CART RAAUINEY buick sures sadieawenerunn au was. 445,101 184,403 41.4 
Auto Liability peor asarerh os Seana aS 752,952 281,291 37.4 MVOC S-SOMID). siacvidecideeret este nslet vane 533,609 165,128 30.9 
ence SIAM. doles avesvscxancaso ees seeoes 88,099 31,142 35:3 PERN, Late sae hanes Ne Corte a OP Nee 60,805 13,236 21.8 
RIGA: h.60n ot bee hands aus kanews eee 36,330 6,736 —18.5 PEON Hates! Baise cuil inst saaetd iN Oe eR LEIP 179,719 38,355 21.3 
RENE a ne nse edo dios Ge a hes LE OE 61,309 — 24,822 —40).5 Beate) ABRAS ope hasrets cave deyiniais orale sc esd eh ersten ers 43,307 19,287 44.5 
Es OTS pal pe ecm pases Pacotes 14,792 6,188 41.8 BUPATY (A. TEs csc ica dess-cewialewecee 63,464 12,578 19.8 U 
OMIA EMIT. PAE sss ois og'ss 2 pic oe dos ooe bee 66,208 9,004 13.6 PUEO> TOD) AIAMIAR ES x6 i. ciscee ee din .sie doi orste. states 134,293 57,991 43.2 n 
Pet ENG, TRRTIORE, 665i onc kee ccisewes en 184,280 48,185 26.1 FRADE NCOP BIO. 'sacc ck ba nk betes teens week a 11,251 4,356 38.7 
PORN OMAR <5, 5 og 5b erie bu eh coi eo iis 14,924 11,788 79.0 Other Prop, Damage and Coll...........00060+. 22,205 8,410 37.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 927 812 87.6 
: Ses pa ae SO SE ECS eNO ae SD 2,036,956 $779,336 38.3 
Totals eevee oe ° een a ee $1,308,965 $384,272 29.4 (( ‘ontinued on Page 34) 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Cal. 
Company Year 


Protective Rice HINAtle - os Seis tie ds see el 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


Royal Indemnity 


Seaboard Surety .............-seeeeaee 1937 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity .......... 1937 


SAU RMI. Sicicccic as os teroe ti nee 1937 


Standard Surety & Casualty........... 1937 


RUPIMEOINIE .uinecceccwue noe r ene. 1937 


Travelers Indemmity: .......5. 06 0.s0c0s 1937 


Travelers Insurance Co................ 1937 


United States Casualty................ 1937 


United States F. & G.................. 1937 


United States Guarantee............... 1937 


Universal Indemnity .................. 1937 


1941 


Earned 
Premiums 


369,937 
391,498 
439,694 
602,095 
758,374 


13,376,998 
13,220,519 
13,121,678 
13,309,422 
14,863,795 


4,870,787 
5,807,866 
6,249,902 
6,800,446 
7,953,460 


16,348,429 
14,347,314 
14,964,714 
14,679,454 
16,537,760 


3,881,065 
3,058,487 
2,854,619 
3,186,606 
3,086,687 


3,280,242 
3,065,635 
3,028,540 
3,042,032 
3,063,986 


10,832,447 
11,366,317 
13,229,091 
13,751,429 
14,962,520 


62,786,307 
59,665,714 
56,591,879 
58,209,270 
66,034,225 


6,171,911 


7,945,475 


34,366,203 
32,946,567 
33,493,855 
34,070,541 
37,304,965 


5,235,925 
5,391,363 
5,405,224 
5,540,261 
6,314,031 


291,478 
254,758 
223,662 
194,012 


235,207 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Losses 
Incurred 


188,214 
169,123 
234,586 
263,970 
476,654 


5,379,981 
4,919,922 
5,170,046 
5,689,049 
6,726,034 


166,062 


2,247,352 
1,994,518 
2,453,771 
2,473,912 
3,201,295 


6,659,241 
4,798,268 
5,970,017 
5,963,357 
6,678,238 


3,245,819 
3,876,383 
4,779,682 
5,277,006 
6,271,680 


27,406,428 
26,643,561 
25,537,884 
28,826,858 
33,495,492 


2,807,056 
3,025,669 
3,308,845 
3,461,539 
4,285,993 


15,727,078 
14,005,988 
12,848,829 
12,777,390 
13,567,312 


oc 


976,970 


164,178 
102,032 
142,543 

63,241 
103,559 















































THE FUTURE 

MAY BE UNCERTAIN--- 
but of one thing we are sure— 
that this period of economic 


activity offers unparalleled op- 








portunities for the development 
of Liability, Burglary, Glass, 


Accident and BoilerInsurance. | 


Unexcelled facilities and the 
most modern contracts enable 


the General Accident to help 








producers make the most of 


today's opportunities. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


General Buildings Philadelphia 
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Insurance Advertising Keeps Pace 


(Continued 


prepared for the various state motor 
vehicle departments. 

Both the trade paner advertising and 
house organ of the U. S. F. & G. have 
assumed a wartime atmosphere. Timely 
and impressive is the lead-off article, 
“The Safety Engineer and War,” ap- 
pearing currently in The Bulletin. C. F. 
Fitzpatrick, its editor, who is vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the company, fea- 
tures on the back cover of this 
the thought-provoking expression, “A 
Year from Now What Will We Wish 
We Had Done Today ‘es 

Loyalty Group’s Program 

Theo. W. Budlong, director of public- 
ity of the Loyalty Group companies, 
says the program he is following is 
one of conservation and modernization. 
\s a wartime measure, Loyalty’s house 
organ has been discontinued “for the 
duration.” Circulars and other direct 
mail pieces are being studied carefully 
and all dead wood and outmoded forms 
will be eliminated. “Wherever feasible 
new material will be designed and sub- 
stituted,” says Mr. Budlong. 

Currently the Loyalty Group is fea- 
turing in its trade paper advertising a 
page ad message in which the copy is 
paced to the cadence of marching sol- 


issue 


diers. In fact, marching soldiers illus- 
irate and enhance the text which fol- 
lows: 


WE ARE AT WAR! 


We are at war! Loyal Americans on 
the insurance front have turned their 
backs on the fat times, easy sales and 
quick profits of the days before Pearl 
Harbor. With sleeves rolled up they 
are drafting plans to put every available 
resource to work in an all-out drive 
for victory, without forgetting that theirs 
is the duty to provide adequate insur- 
ance protection for industry, property, 
homes and lives in time of war. Sacri- 
fices will have to be made, and willingly. 
Tightened belts are a sound index of 
better fighting trim. 

In keeping with this trend, new plans 
will have to be made and then again 
be scrapped and remade. Business prac- 
tices, which we have looked upon as our 
rights, will give way to new methods 
that will cut through established routine 
in the best interests of the nation’s wel- 
fare. 

Only the faint-hearted will look back 
longingly on the good old days, and 
then bury their heads in the sands of 
lethargic do-nothingness. Normal con- 
ditions for waging all-out war call for 
sacrifice and the courage to give up 
many things which have seemed to be 
so comforting and woth while. We 
propose to accept these conditions as 
normal for the duration and for victory. 


Glens Falls Easing Agency 
Contacting Job 
With car, tire and gasoline rationing 
uppermost, special agents will not spend 
as much time on the road today as in 


from Page 26) 


the past. The Glens Falls Companies, 
appreciating this fact, is planning to get 
out mailing pieces for its fieldmen which, 
in turn, will carry direct mail samples 
for use by their agents. The keynote, 
says Advertising Manager Harry G. 
Helm, will be the difficulties of the spe- 
cial agent and the agent in maintaining 
the personal service which was rendered 
during peace time. Writes Mr. Helm: 

“We believe that our special agents 
will not call upon our agents as often 
as in the past. Then in turn many 
agents are devoting a great deal of time 
to the public welfare. We know that a 
great many of them are knee-deep in 
civilian defense, in Red Cross work, in 
the sale of war bonds and stamps and 
in various other activities. Cons@tjuent- 
ly, they must have some means of con- 
tacting their clients and keeping their 
names before them. That will be the 
primary purpose of our direct mail ad- 
vertising, both for use by our special 
agents and our agents, that of taking 
the place of some of the personal calls 
which cannot be made. 

“Of course, we realize that no direct 
mail literature can take the place of 
face-to-face selling but we do _ believe 


that it can run interference for the 
agent and help to break down sales 
resistance during these troubled times. 


In addition to the usual line appeal, we 
hope to tell the public something about 
the war effort of the insurance compa- 
nies and the insurance agents. In other 
words, we will add to our usual type of 
literature an insurance appreciation ap- 
peal as it can be interpreted with our 
country at war. 
“Keep ’Em Working” 


“With respect to our trade journal 
advertising, we have already swung into 
the general theme which we hope to 
pursue for the next year or so. Our last 
advertisement which was_ released 
showed the value of the safety work 
being done by the insurance companies 
and made an appeal to the agents to 
follow through on this type of work 
in order that skilled labor employed in 
defense work could continue on the job. 
This came out under the title ‘Keep "Em 
Working.’ 

“Our next ad will deal with the theme 
that American industry today is turning 
more and more to the safety of capital 
stock company insurance. It cites with- 
out mentioning names the recent action 
of the United States Steel Corp. which 
turned over a billion dollars in property 
to the F.I.A. for fire and allied protec- 
tion.” 

Conservation of Paper, Time 


Finally, the attitude taken by Hart- 


ford Accident in connection with its 
direct mail work is indicative of war- 
time conservation. It is doing every- 


thing possible to conserve two things— 
paper and time (which is the same thing 
as labor). An official writes: “We are 
trying to maintain a stock of one or two 





Country-wide Experience — Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Company 
Western Casualty & Surety.. 


Yorkshire 


Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident 


Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1937 

1938 ete ae ee 

1939 137,515 43,330 31.5 
1940 56.513 22,089 39.1 
1941 Tae es eee 

1937 883,116 296,892 33.6 
1938 885,927 355,617 40.2 
1939 982,996 442,996 45.1 

1940 1,078,621 399,596 37.0 
1941 1,254,593 446,836 35.6 
1937 15,194,835 7,337,059 48.3 
1938 14,612,855 5,857,604 40.1 

1939 13,310,166 5,814,229 43.7 
1940 14,057,814 6,601,678 47.0 
1941 14,842,868 6,830,721 46.0 


pieces of advertising in connection with 
each line that we write, but we are not 
adding to this stock. 

“Our Tips to Producers Bulletin, which 
was formerly written on legal size paper, 
is now prepared on a Government post 
card. We think it is important that 
agents keep in touch with assureds and 
prospects and we are supplying them 
with a monthly Government post card 
type of house organ. 

“We are finding that 60% of our let- 
ters can be written on half sheet sta- 
tionery. Such a form has been made 
available to all of our offices and all of 
our agents. We are putting second 
pages of letters on the back of letter- 
heads. We are putting carbons on the 
back of letters to which we are replying. 

“We are eliminating imprints on com- 
pany letterheads within our own or- 
ganization. This saves a great deal of 
waste, a great deal of labor and a great 
deal of the use of our machinery. It 
cuts our letterhead items from several 
hundred down to twenty-five or thirty. 

“We are using renewal certificates for 
most policies and these are being well 
received in the field and by our assured. 
Our sales promotion efforts are being 
devoted to the production of material 
that can be used by producers when 
they are in contact with a _ prospect. 
This saves paper and yet gives our 


agents an effective production tool.” 


HE WONT TALK! 


W° hope this poster will re- 
mind the insurance fraternity 
that it is in this fight too. They too 
must enlist in the silence campaign. 

Copies of this poster, size 9 x 12 
inches, will be furnished any in- 


surance agent for window display 





a 


Casualty-Surety Lines 
Find a Seller’s Market 


Out of the mass of uncertainties sy 
rounding the effects of the present national 
situation and future developments on jp. 
surance, one fact of major importance to 
every producer stands out. It is this: 

For many casualty and surety lines, there 
now exists a “seller’s market.” Certain 
classes of insurance must necessarily pe 
bought, particularly in industries having 
large contracts in connection with the war 
effort and related businesses, 

This condition prevails in practically 
every section of the country in towns and 
smaller cities as well as in the larger 
industrial centers, Almost everywhere 
there is a tremendous volume of new busj- 
ness to be written, and the most enterpris- 
ing agent, the first to make an intelligent 
solicitation, will get the greater share— 
The Marylander, house organ of Mary- 
land Casualty. 


A. & H. Producers’ Club 


Officers of the Accident & Health 
Managers Club of Los Angeles, have 
been authorized to assist producers of 
accident and health insurance to form 
an organization to be officered and run 
by producers. Approximately fifty pro- 
ducers have signified their interest and 
have formed such an organization. 





purposes. The Employers’ Group 
imprint appears on the back of the 
poster. For copies write A. R. P. 
Department, The Employers’ 
Group, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
Please order by form 


number which is $428. 
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Crowell’s Four Point Program 
In Agency Training Technique 


W. Crowell, assistant director 
Insurance 


Alan 
of agencies, Monarch Life 
Co. Springfield, Mass., and his asso- 
ciates have developed a definite four 
point program for training of accident 
and health agents, which he outlined at 
the recent big sales congress of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 

This program is based on success at- 
mosphere, thorough training, proved 
sales talks and adequate supervision. 
The first point, he said logically, is 
what a man looks for when he con- 
siders joining an organization. When 
a man appears as a “star salesman,” he 
said, there is usually an organization in 
the background that has made his suc- 
cess posible. 

On the question of training, he said 
thorough training means the develop- 
ment of every salesman in the organiza- 
tion. Proved sales talks, he continued, 
are getting results in the hands of suc- 
cessful salesmen every day. Adequate 
supervision requires leadership to make 
the producer think for himself and de- 
velop the confidence which will allow 
him to stand on his own feet, ready to 
do the job that should be done. 


Agency Training Essential 

Of the four essentials, Mr. Crowell 
considers agency training of prime con- 
sideration. 

“This job of agency training is of 
vital importance primarily to the man 
who receives it,” he said. “He is the 
one who receives the quickest results 
from it. Yet he isn’t the only one to 
whom it is important. In this day of 
bottlenecks—and the discussion of bot- 
tlenecks—I think we can say that train- 
ing is the bottleneck of the agency job. 
This is true because the average sales- 
man has not the facilities at home for 
concentration on the job of improv- 
ing himself. Yet all of our sale meth- 
ods have come from the fertile minds 
of our men in the field. 

“One technique in particular has been 
developed and is being used widely in 
our agency training, and that is the 
use of units of thought—unit sales ideas 
—put up on cards, to make them useful 
as practice material. 

“It so happened that I discovered this 
plan in use by one of our good sales- 
men who had shown unusual develop- 
ment over a short period of time, and 
in asking him what he did I discovered 
this process. 

Transition Thoughts 

“He had taken a selected group of 
our sales ideas and transition thoughts 
with appropriate selection and had typed 
them on cards that measured about 
4x6. At the top of the card he wrote 
an objection that he frequently met in 
the field. Below the objection he wrote 
the answers that he had selected from 
our organized material, both from the 
transition thoughts and the sales ideas. 
“Most every evening after finishing 
the day’s work, he would go down into 
his recreation room and turn the cards 
face down on his ping pong table. He 
would then mix them up so that he 
couldn’t tell just where any particular 
objection was. Picking one card he 
would read the objection out loud and 
then proceed to answer that objection, 
using the thoughts written on the card 
but referring to the material only when 
he got stuck. 

“This process we developed into a 
more organized procedure by using the 
Same card idea and having two men 
participate in the practice. We would 
have one man represent the prospect 
and the other man the salesman and 
would encourage the prospect to state 
an objection in just as close to field 
language as possible. Then the sales- 


man was asked to answer that objec- 
tion, using the organized thoughts to be 
studied, referring to the card that con- 
tained the material, but gradually re- 
peating the thought without reference 
to the text. 
Drill and Rehearsal 

“This process we have come to call 
the process of drill and rehearsal, and 
we worked out the steps to it as follows: 

“1. If possible, we have two men to- 


- AIELLO ES BOLO, 





ALAN W. CROWELL 


gether so that they can alternate be- 
tween salesman and _ prospect. 

“2. The prospect is urged to state 
his objection just as close to the way 
it will come in the field as_ possible, 
and the salesman is urged to combine 
transition thoughts that have been se- 
lected and sales ideas that have been 
selected to meet the given situation. 

“3. The salesman in answering the 
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80 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
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“Bike” Insurance 


(Continued from Page 14) 

the bicycle should be covered by an additional 
cost, or a reduction of the amount of death 
indemnity benefits: 

“*And it is recommended that this be pro- 
vided for by either of the following methods: 

“*1, The adequate general increase of pre- 
mium to cover the added risk; or 

““*2. The classification as an occupation of 
bicycle riders in a class twice as hazardous as 
the “preferred” risk. 

«3. That benefits for accidents by bicycle 
riding be specifically reduced. 


‘4. The exclusion of bicycle riding under 





objection is urged during the process of 
training to stick as close to the actual 
script as possible, using every effort to 
bring out the emphasis and expression 
in the thoughts that he is studying. 

“Repeated again and again, with fre- 
quent participation of each individual in 
the pair as salesman and then as pros- 
pect, the men involved have the oppor- 
tunity of mastering the thoughts and 
ideas that meet a given situation in lan- 
guage that can be used in the field. The 
aim is to develop a natural and a prac- 
tical answer to field situations and ob- 
jections. While the salesman is taking 
the part of the prospect he is urged to 
listen carefully to the answer to his ob- 
jection. He has the chance to observe 
the logic behind the sales idea and while 
his partner is answering the objection 
the proper answer becomes more firmly 
fixed in his mind as well.” 


the policy, to be covered only by special per- 
, 


mits at an extra premium. 
Editorial Against “Scorchers” 


The Spectator of that same year pub- 
lished a crusading editorial against 
“scorchers,” saying they abounded every- 
thing, riding at a fearful pace in de- 
fiance of all law, city ordinances and the 
nolice, that pedestrians moved about at 
the peril of their lives and “driving and 
equestrianism are indulged in at the risk 
of a runaway and a broken neck.” 

‘Bicycle riders,” it said, “are taking 
out accident insurance very freely this 
season to indemnify themselves from 
accidents, and if the same companies 
will insure pedestrians and drivers of 
horses against reckless riders of the 
wheel they will do a still larger busi- 
ness. 

“And so, Mr. Underwriter,” the article 
concludes, “we present you herewith a 
picture of the bicycle hazard as it ap- 
peared to your predecessors of the bi- 
cycle age. People are going to ride bi- 
cvcles again, this time on the concrete 
highways built for the motor age. Will 
the hazards be greater or less than they 
were a half century ago?” 





GUIDANCE IN THIS CRISIS 

Every day in the course of your busi- 
ness you and your associates come in 
contact with a great many people and 
the combined attitude of an army of in- 
surance men can have an important and 
forceful bearing in helping to guide the 
American people through this crisis —G. 
H. Knight, vice-president, Federal Life & 
Casualty, in The Federal Record. 















INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


SSOCIATED 


Associated Companies offer over night 
Home Office agency service. This is 


SSOCIATED 


FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
SAN FRANCISCO 


II 


L. H. MUELLER, Chairman 
&. S. MOORHEAD, President 





made possible by five BRANCH Home 
Offices, all located cenirally in the ter- 
ritory they serve. In addition, several 
Service Offices located in key cities sup- 
plement Branch Offices. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


90 John Street, New York 
Ralph L. Inglis, Resident Vice-President 
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Outlook for Casualty Production 


(Continued from Page 3) 


sourceful producer, with the large field 
of uninsured automobiles open to him, 
should be able to produce many more 
new fisks than he will lose through 
cars being laid up due to tire or gaso- 
fine shortages, unless such shortages be- 
come far more acute than is predicted 
at present. Any possible deficit can be 
more than made up by increased sales 
effort on general liability and burglary 
jines where there is such a large un- 
developed field. 

With the greatly increased amount of 
money in circulation and the increased 
scarcity value of many types of mer- 
chandise, burglary and robbery insur- 
ance coverage on a large number of 
risks has become inadequate. For these 
coverages the producer will find a large 
amount of business by taking care of 
the increased needs of his present risks, 
as well as from the augmented number 
of potential assureds. 

Government Recognizes Ins. Need 

The need for insurance is recognized 
by the Federal Government agencies in 
connection with its war activities. 
Definite requirements have been set up 
for the purchase of casualty insurance 
on all war construction and operation 
contracts—a recognition by the Federal 
authorities that certain “uncertainties” 
must be eliminated from the task of 
producing the greatest possible amount 
of war material. That the governmental 
agencies have fully recognized the need 
for and the value of the advice and serv- 
ice of producers is emphasized by the 
requirement for the producer to act as 
insurance advisor on the operations 
under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. With 
this present public demand for full pro- 
tection and service, the producer’s prob- 
lem for the duration of the war is to 
meet completely and competently the 
reed for the strengthening of our war 
economy. 

“Post War Opportunities 

Most authorities predict a long war 
and with the cessation of hostilities new 
production problems will arise. We shall 
see reverse of the present trend in in- 
dustry—the shift will be from a war to 
a peace-time economy, but this transi- 
tion period should be fairly short since 
there will be an enormous demand for 
consumers’ goods and services in our 
own country to replace those many 
things so much a part of our normal 
standard of living, the production of 
which has now stopped. All manufac- 
turers will do everything they can to 
get back to normal production as soon 
as possible. There will also be a great 
need for food, goods and material re- 
quired to feed and rehabilitate large 
civilian populations in Europe and Asia 
that will be entirely destitute, and to 
rebuild ruined cities, ports and industrial 
plants in those areas. 

Most of our present war industrial 
plants should be in a position to make 
the required change in as short a time 
as possible, since even now preparations 
for peace are not entirely neglected. 
Many of these industrial plants have 
taken appreciable proportions of their 
earnings, after taxes, and have set up 
large contingency reserves for this post- 
war conversion. This war will also un- 
doubtedly produce a large technological 
advancement in many fields, and the 
period following the war will see the 
development of new industries making 
Products resulting from these scientific 
advances. 

The insurance producer, like the in- 
dustrial concern, should give some 
thought to his plans for securing this 
Prospective “after the war” business. 
he first step in this preparation should 
be to make certain that, during the war 
period, his policyholders receive the very 
est agency and company service. These 
are the same individuals and institutions 
who, having been busy at war work, will 
waste no time getting back to peace- 
time activities. Producers who have been 
selected as insurance advisors on risks 
written under the comprehensive rating 
plan for national defense risks, or who 


have written coverage on the war pro- 
duction operations. of normally self- 
insured risks, have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to prove the value of their serv- 
ices and their company’s protection and 
service to the risk. 

Many present policyholders are hav- 
ing their first experience with casualty 
insurance, having previously been self- 
insured. The service they get today 
should be so outstanding that a recog- 
nition of its value will be the incentive 
to continue to use corporate insurance 
and the service of insurance brokers and 
agents. 

After the close of the war, a close 
watch should be kept on the release 
from priorities and availability of all ma- 
chine tools, raw materials and semi- 
processed goods used in industries in 
the producer’s territory. As soon as 
these are available, local industries will 
do everything they can to get into early 
production to meet the demand caused 
by our depleted stocks of such peace- 
time durable goods as new automobiles, 
tires, radios, electrical supplies, carpets, 
typewriters, stoves and hundreds of 
other items. The alert producer should 
be on the spot at the earliest moment 
that production can start, so that his 


protection and services may be available 
to the risk without delay. In addition 
to the insurance coverage on such in- 
dustries themselves, the resumption of 
operations means increased employment 
and retail trade in the community, with 
the corresponding increased needs for 
automobile, accident, burglary and _ lia- 
bility coverage. 

Many industrial firms will announce 
their return to producing goods for civi- 
lian consumption by large advertising 
campaigns to restore the public interest 
in and demand for their products. In 
most cases this advertising campaign will 
precede the actual delivery of the prod- 
uct by many weeks, and will also serve 
to announce to producers the conversion 
from war production and the develop- 
ment of a renewed need for their insur- 
ance service and protection. 

This future post-war economy of our 
country will for a long time feel the 
costs of this war, and its effects will 
permeate all business and _ individual 
economic spheres. The importance of 
both quality and price will be even a 
larger factor than it has been in the 
past. The successful meeting of the 
post-war production challenge will re- 
quire the highest degree of alertness on 
the part of all companies and producers. 
Rating methods, coverages and services 
must all receive our closest scrutiny so 
that we may be sure that our business 


Small Policies Save Day 

Leslie Wellington, San Francisco, writ- 
ing in the bulletin of the United States 
F. & G.,, tells about two five dollar pol- 
icies he sold to a couple in “approximately 
five minutes’ time.” They were involved 
in an automobile accident where two sol- 
dier passengers were injured, and the 
company already has paid out $840 medica! 
expenses to date. “If my friends had to 
foot these bills instead of the U. S. F. & 
G.,” says Mr. Wellington, “the accident 
might very well have altered the whole 
course of their lives.” 





of the assumption of hazards, risks and 
uncertainties will keep pace with our 
economic and social development. 

If our rating methods produce rates 
that are just and fair for every kind 
and size of risk, if our coverages offer 
complete protection with the greatest 
possible clarity and simplicity, and if our 
service as producers is thorough, com- 
plete and highly trained, the recognition 
of our essential function in the nation’s 
economic and social welfare will be as- 
sured, and we need have no fear for the 
future of our business. 





Proper insurance protection and the right 
kind of 1942 insurance service both are 
helping to speed our war efforts.—The 
Employers’ Pioneer, of Employers’ Group. 





apparatus. 


home quarters of insured fleets. 
and steering reaction unit, eye-testing machine, glare reaction 
machine, moving picture machine, sound projector and other 
Also embodies an independent power plant 
operating a generator, vacuum heater, air compressor. 





OBILE UNIT, Driver Educational Test Clinic permit- 
ting tests of fleet drivers at regular intervals at the 
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Many Good Gideon May Be Ruined 
By This War; Cy Norton Cites Dangers 


Cy Norton, sales promotion manager 
of Strathmore Paper Co., who delivered 
an outstanding talk to insurance adver- 
tising managers in session last Fall at 
3oston, speaks his mind on wartime 
danger points for salesmen to watch in 
Printers’ Ink, the weekly magazine for 
advertising men. Mr. Norton offers ten 
specific dangers which exist today for a 
salesman and says that they must be 
remedied if “we are to head off the 
slump in morale and efficiency that did 
so much damage twenty-five years ago.” 

Pointing up his article, Mr. Norton 
quotes three pertinent comments from 
sales managers which, no doubt, are 
in the minds of many production chiefs 
of insurance companies as priorities and 
rationing create new problems almost 
daily. 

No. 1 is that the last war ruined many 
of the best salesmen. They never could 
stage a come-back. This war will do 
the same unless great care is taken to 
prevent it. 

No. 2—Many salesmen are going stale. 
The reason may be that orders are too 
easy to get; the men are making too 
much money for their own good. (But 
this condition does not hold good as 
vet in insurance lines.—Ed.) 

No. 3—The trouble is not only with 
salesmen—but with sales management. 
It's human nature to take things easy 
when we can. But we shouldn’t forget 
that in times like these some smaller, 
younger organizations are working hard, 
getting established—and that only pro- 
gressive selling will maintain or im- 
prove a company’s position in the mar- 
ket. 





Ten Dangers Highspotted 

Here follow the ten danger points, 
aforementioned, which, Mr. Norton says, 
are all too often not recognized by most 
salesmen. Therefore, he believes it is 
the job of sales management to keep 
salesmen on their toes, to keep them 
from forgetting how to sell, to keep 
them working in a competitive spirit: 

Danger No. 1—Not making calls. A 
purchasing agent says: “Today sales- 
men are not making the calls they used 
to or should. I get about a third as 
many calls as I used to. Take paper 
salesmen, for example. Only one out of 
five men still calls. As a result, he gets 
the orders.” 

Danger No. 2—Going social—not sell- 
ing. A buyer says: “Many salesmen 
are slipping today. They don’t have 
to work for orders because orders flow 
in anyhow. So the salesmen have little 
incentive to really sell. What do 
they do? When they come in, many of 
them just sit and talk, ask how you are, 
what’s going on, talk about the war, etc. 
3ut I’m too busy to just have social 
chats that waste my time. I am refus- 
ing to see salesmen who have turned 
social butterflies. . . . It’s really refresh- 


ing and helpful to have a_ salesman 
come in with an idea. He’ll always be 
welcome because I need ideas today 


more than ever before.” 
Slipping on Service 

Danger No. 3—Slipping on service. 
A purchasing agent says: “Some sales- 
men are making promises today that 
they know they can’t keep. They just 
want the order. These salesmen are 
jeopardizing my business and their own 
because I have to make production plans 
in accordance with what they tell me. 
] know we can’t get materials as quickly 


as before but I want actual advice on 
what to expect so that I can plan ac- 
cordingly.” 

A salesman says: “Things are differ- 
ent today. I am trying to protect my 
customers by having them give me or- 
ders farther in advance than usual. 


of the best customers have out- 
lined their needs for a full year but 
staggered the orders over the whole 
period. This protects them and guar- 
antees the business for me.” 


Danger No. 4—Spreading untrue ru- 
mors. A purchasing agent says: “One 
trouble with many salesmen today is 
that they don’t know the facts they 
hear a rumor and spread the rumor 
throughout the trade. In fact sometimes 
I think they make up a story as in the 
case of the salesman who tried to scare 
me into loading up on a year’s supply 
whereas there actually is no danger of 
a shortage. 
doing a lot of harm by spreading ru- 
mors that are not true and which get 
everybody up in the air. This should 
be stopped.” 


Danger No. 5—Attitude of defeatism. 
Today’s many uncertainties, restrictions 
and slow deliveries are getting many 
salesmen down. 

sales manager finds the answer in 
telling his salesmen: “Some kinds of 
materials are hard to get but others 
aren't. You men know what we have 
in stock and what we can get. So don’t 
waste your time talking about the hard- 
os materials but sell what is avail- 
able.” 


Danger No. 6—‘“Getting tough.” A 
few salesmen who had tough going in 
previous years are now taking it out 
on customers. They are acting hard- 
boiled—“telling the customer off.” One 
salesman says: “I just showed that fel- 
low where he gets off. I’m in the driv- 
er’s seat today and I'll deliver what | 
want when I want. And, believe me, I 
tell ’em.” 

But the customer says: “T’ll play along 
with him because I need the goods but 
after this is over, that baby is off my 
list.” A nice way to jeopardize the fu- 
ture! Fortunately, most salesmen aren't 
like this—but some are. 


Danger No. 7—Not taking a_ broad 
perspective. Many sales managers say: 
“Our men are doing more business than 
they ever did before but still when we 
are unable to deliver one particular 
order, they crab all over the place. * * * 

“When a man can’t fill an order, he 
naturally feels bad but he has got to 
take a broad perspective. One crab- 
bing salesman disturbs the other men 
and morale suffers. We try to avoid 
this by pointing out at sales meetings 
what we can and what we can’t do.” 


Danger No. 8—Failure to keep up to 
date. A sales manager says: “Most 
salesmen are doing the same things they 
have always done and not changing their 
habits or tactics. This is serious be- 
cause conditions have changed and call 
for new measures. The only way to 
keep salesmen abreast of the times is 
to keep them advised on current con- 


Many 


ditions, suggest new things that they 
should. do, and finally insist on their 
following our instructions.” 

Danger No. 9—Not analyzing their 


own business, A sales manager explains: 
“Some of our customers that were going 
great guns in 1941 will be poor pros- 
pects in 1942, Our salesmen still don’t 
realize this though we insisted on their 
taking a survey of the future prospects 
for each company. Today we are laying 
out calls based on 1942 potentials and 
each man has to carefully follow our 
instructions. This has caused some re- 
sentment because some old friends are 
no longer given maximum attention be- 
cause they no longer rate it but, to con- 
tinue in business, we have been forced 
to give the salesman much more direc- 
tion and discipline than in the past.” 


Not Planning for Future 


Danger No. 10—Not planning for the 
future. To quote a sales manager: 


Salesmen can do and are: 
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reports of the same calibre. 
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Lane on Wartime Sales Psychology 


(Continued from Page 24) 


away.” There was an afternoon paper 
on his desk. I had an application blank 
in my pocket ready for signature. I left 
it there. 

“When will you be back?” I asked. 
“Tomorrow night,” he said. “Shall we 
make it for three the next day?” was 
my question. The date was made. “Never 
mind about taking care of the doctor,” 
I said, as I left. When we came back 
the second time, he said: “You were 
smart to rush out the other day—I was 
in no mood, and I'll bet I had a blood 
pressure.” 

Before Pearl Harbor, I would have 
certainly crowded my man to see the 
doctor before leaving for Washington. 
I would have stressed the fact that it 
would only take ten or fifteen minutes. 
But, in these days, I do no crowding. 
Don’t Discuss War During Interviews 

Another thing I am definitely avoid- 
ing “for duration” is any discussion dur- 
ing an interview, of the war or war news 
of any kind. I believe that the minute 
we do that we are going to not only do 
a lot of “visiting” but we are going to 
allow a “blue note” to enter our inter- 
views—and we'll lose business, besides. 
Several days ago I had a talk with a 
chan who was interested in accident and 
health insurance. When TIT entered his 
office—(he’s the head of a big factory 
in town)—he was standing at his desk 
and reading the storv of a newspaper 
man who had escaped from the Philip- 
pines shortly before Bataan fell. I had 
read the story that morning in my own 
paner. It was hair-raising. 

My prosnect said: “Have vou read 
this? It’s like a fairy story.” He shoved 
the paper towards me. His telephone 


bell rang and he answered the call. When 
he hung up, I launched right in to my 
sales talk and got an application after 
about fifteen minutes of discussion. 
When I left, I passed the paper back to 
him (I had kept it on my lap while we 
were talking) and said, “Tt's a mighty 
good article—and you ’ve bought a good 
article, too. Thanks.” And I left. 

Naturally, at times we have to even 
“duck” the war talk in a more direct 
way—where clients want to get our slant 
on the current phase of the war. It has 
been my experience that the less you 
know about the war, the more folks 
want to get your views. At least, it 
seems that way to me. In those cases, 
I simply say: “Listen, old boy, you're 
a busy man and I am, too. Let’s hash 
the war over some day when we go to 
lunch together—and right now, stick to 
the insurance matter.” In most cases, 
that squelches any desire to talk about 
the war. 

Finally, I think we should handle the 
war just as we handle the question of 
politics, during election time. It’s down- 
right dangerous to come out and say you 
like this or that candidate—because if 
your prospect likes his opponent, you're 
off to a bad start. And so, I duck, dodge, 
squirm, wriggle, or jump to get off the 
“war hook” when it presents itself. I 
believe the result has been, for me, that 
my days are far happier and more profit- 
able. I never hope to be a news com- 
mentator and I simply refuse to be one 
during office hours. My psychology is 
based on the thought that I am loyal 
to my country, as we all must be, but 
during interviews, I show that loyalty 
by trying to “carry on” as best I can. 





“Most salesmen only have a day-to-day 
viewpoint. They call on the same people 
week in and week out and think that’s 
enough. However, today the picture is 
changing and much business will come 
in with very little selling attention, In 
fact, our salesmen don’t need to sell 
today. 

“So our company, through the sales- 
men, is conducting research to broaden 
trade outlets for cultivating prospects in 
addition to our past customers. We are 
trying to discover new markets and even 
new products. 

“We have told our salesmen that if 
they had fifty friends in the trade before 
the war broke, they should try to get a 
hundred friends before the war ends 
because they are going to need them 
in the future.” 





“ONLY A LITTLE DOWN” 

In our modern economy (prior to pri- 
orities, allocations and rationing) it didn’t 
take much to feather a nest—only a 
little down!—IWVashington National’s The 
Builder. 


B.M.A. Salesmen’s Credo 


The Business Men’s Assurance early this 
vear published a salesmen’s credo which 
closes as follows: “I will bear in mind 
always that the responsibility for the 
battlefront belongs to the military leaders 
and concentrate my own efforts on the 
financial security of the home front. | 
can pay taxes. I can buy defense bonds. 
And T can work as hard as anvone else 
who wants this war over with.” 





Caulk the Seams Now 


Don’t wait until your automobile re- 

newals begin bouncing back at you before 
you make an effort to save them. Get 
in touch with your policyholders now. 
If they’re thinking of dropping their in- 
surance because they’re not driving 0 
much, or switching to a direct-writing 
company so as to save money, it wl 
enable you to resell them the need for this 
insurance. . . . Don’t wait until the boat 
begins to rock “before caulking the seams. 
—Travelers Protection. 
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Leading Producers Were Prepared 


(Continued from Pages 20-21) 
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This Is the Time to Advertise 


By Lino L. Sertel 
Sertel, Reducka, Inc., Miami, Fla. 


One of the drastic and rapid changes 
in the insurance business is the reduc- 
tion of the number of automobile policy- 
holders and prospective buyers. Pre- 
mium income from various automobile 
coverages has, heretofore, constituted 
one of the major items of volume in our 
agency—operating as we do in Miami, 
4 tourist city, where the distances are 
great, activities farspread, and the ma- 
jority of the Miamians and Winter resi- 
dents being wealthy enough to afford 
one or several automobiles. 

Naturally, the number of policyholders 
will decrease as tires wear out and the 
automobile is stored. Anticipating the 
reduction in premium income from auto- 
mobile policies, we mapped out a pro- 
gram concentrating on other lines to 
make up for this deficit. 

One of the first lines we decided upon, 
and which we have continued to push, 
is the personal property floater. This 
policy was approved in Florida some 
years ago, but it was only a few months 
ago that we were allowed, and required, 
to include fire and windstorm on the 
contents of the Greater Miami houses. 
We are enthusiastic about this coverage 
since it is an all inclusive policy cover- 
ing practically all risks on personal 
property in one contract, thus protect- 
ing us against having to break the sad 
news to the assured that he isn’t covered 
when some loss occurs. 


Windstorm Insurance Prospects 


Practically every property owner in 
this area has, or is a prospect for, wind- 
storm insurance. Prior to the time we 
were allowed, and required, to include 
fire and windstorm in the personal prop- 
erty floater, we were required to write 
separate fire and/or windstorm on the 
contents of the assured’s Greater Miami 
home. Thus, many clients bought fire 
only, or bought as small an amount of 
fire and windstorm as they could, based 
on the windstorm coinsurance clause. In 
Greater Miami, coinsurance does not ap- 
ply to fire insurance on the contents of 
dwellings and 50% coinsurance is the 
minimum windstorm requirement. 

Today, with the 80% requirement in 
the personal property floater policy and 
the requirement that fire and windstorm 
in the assured’s own home be covered, 
we are able to increase the coverage and 
increase our premium income. In cases 
where we have burglary and a small 
amount of fire and windstorm insurance, 
we have been able to persuade our cli- 
ents to buy a personal property floater, 
thereby giving them better protection 
and at the same time increasing our 
premium income. 

Therefore, since our main objective 
(and it should be the objective of every 
Progressive agency in the country) is 
to protect our clients to the utmost, we 
have pushed this policy both to the ad- 
vantage of the client and to our agency. 

There are many other lines today that 
must be emphasized, both for the cli- 
ent’s protection and in order that insur- 
ance agencies may fill in the “holes” 
being created by decreased automobile 
policies. For instance, another “live 
wire” line we are concentrating on is 
that of mercantile stock, which now 
represents a greater investment than at 
any time since the first World War, 
since replacement of stock is uncertain, 
slower, more expensive and in some 
Cases impossible. This line deserves 
great emphasis and should be offered 
to every owner of even the smallest 
mercantile stock. 


Plate Glass Breakage 
Another great hazard, and one that 





Murnor Studio 


LINO L. SERTEL 


is increasing each day, is the breaking 
of plate glass. Due to screen-outs, 
black-outs, accidental breakage due to 
the “speeding up” of all lines of en- 
deavor, plate glass breakage will in- 
crease. In case of air raid warnings, 
the air raid wardens are instructed to 
break any glass necessary to accomplish 
the turning off of lights. Necessity, 
haste, bungling, fear and over-zealous- 
ness may result in considerable damage 
along this line. As in the mercantile 
stock, glass will be increasingly difficult 
to procure, the delay will be greater, and 
of course the cost of replacement and 
labor will increase. This is a very 
“timely” line to push at the present 
time. 

While Greater Miami primarily is (or 
should we say was?) a resort city, vari- 
ous war industries are springing into 
being quite rapidly. Through “talk in 
the street” and through newspapers, we 
endeavor to keep abreast of new, and 
proposed, industries, always with an eye 
as to the various coverages each type of 
industry will need. Here workmen’s 
compensation, manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ public liability, hold-up, safe 
burglary, fidelity bonds, fire, etc., must 
be offered and emphasized. 

We are by no means neglecting auto- 
mobile insurance these days. We are 
calling attention to the fact that as auto- 
mobiles grow older, more accidents may 
occur through worn tires or faulty un- 
repaired mechanism; that the screen- 
outs and black-outs will cause more ac- 
cidents which certainly calls for great 
stress being placed upon the necessity 
for proper insurance protection in the 
form of public liability and property 
damage. Automobile and accessory theft 
is a line to be pushed assiduously since 
replacement is practically impossible and 
recovery doubtful, but insurance at least 
recompenses the assured in money loss. 

Time to Advertise 

Above all else, we believe as never be- 
fore that now is the proper time to ad- 
vertise judiciously, but extensively, in 
order to advise our clients as to the 
importance and necessity of the proper 
and timely forms of coverage neéded in 
these changing times and conditions. 
Many years ago we chose as our princi- 
pal medium of advertising a house organ, 
the S-Reporter, formerly known as the 


Everyday Hazard, which has proved its 
inestimable value over a long period of 
time. In the next issue of the S-Re- 
porter we shall emphasize not only the 
various lines we are pushing today, but 
any and all others which in the interim 
may become “timely” lines for the com- 
plete protection of the people in our 
community. 

We feel that the insurance agent has 
a definite duty to his country and an 
important place in the war program urg- 
ing the proper protection of the posses- 
sions of the people as applied to per- 
sonal possessions and as to all materials, 
manpower and money-power of the peo- 
ple and of industry. 

We have the same faith in our coun- 


try, in Greater Miami, the companies 
we represent and in ourselves that we 
had when we opened our Sertel-Reducka 
agency ten years ago. We believe now, 
as we did then, that “Business goes 
where it is invited and stays where it is 
well treated.” We know that keeping 
alert as to new and timely lines of cov- 
erage and the proper offering of these 
lines to-our clients and prospective cli- 
ents at the proper time is important not 
only to the growth of our agency but 
to the people of our area and to the 
country as a whole, since the thought 
underlying the theme of the whole na- 
tional structure today as pertains to 
freedom, life, property and possessions 
is “protect what we have.” 


Hedge Against Financial Cramps 


By Richard H. McLarry 
Dallas, Tex. 


“Those in position to know, estimate 
that 98% of automobile owners will be 
unable to get tires when the present 
tires wear out. That means cars are 
going to be laid up and the existing 
automobile policies will not be renewed 
or may be dropped even before they 
expire.” 

That warning in a bulletin from one 
of my companies alarmed me and I read 
it again. It sounded so logical that I 
at once began figuring ways and means 
of getting new business or increasing 
my old lines to make up for the certain 
losses my agency was going to suffer 
from decreased automobile business. 

A paragraph in a local paper told of 
the increased used of bicvcles; that gave 
me two ideas. First, if the general pub- 
lic was going to find other transporta- 
tion to replace cars, I, as an agent, must 
likewise find other insurance business 
to replace automobile insurance. Sec- 
ondly, if the public was going to return 
to bicycle days, how about bicycle lia- 
bility? If my assureds are becoming 
bicycle-conscious, they should be given 
information as to how to protect their 
interests as bicycle riders and owners. 
If they have personal and residence lia- 
bility policies, they are protected if their 
bicycle causes bodily injury to members 
of the public. But do they have per- 
sonal and residence liability policies? I 
was surprised to find I had not com- 
pletely covered that field. 


Residence Plate Glass 


I read of one local agent who had 
sold about 2,000 residence plate glass 
policies since December 7 and while the 
premium is small, there certainly exists 
a market today, because of the fear of 
bombardment or invasion, that has never 
existed before in my lifetime. Such 
protection can be written in conjunction 
with residence liability or residence bur- 
glary policies and can be sold over the 
telephone. In fact, when a customer 
phones in asking that his automobile pol- 
icy be canceled, I consider him a pros- 
pective customer for other lines, instead 
of just accepting his cancellation. The 
money he has spent for automobile pro- 
tection is being released for other types 
of protection which he greatly needs in 
these times. But to capitalize on these 
requests for cancellations of automobile 
policies I must have on my desk the in- 
formation about these new lines my as- 
sureds need and of which they will be 
most conscious if I merely mention the 
new hazards created by our national 
emergency. 

A friend was telling me that he need- 
ed a new typewriter but could not now 
buy it; the sales have been frozen. It 
is also difficult to buy other office equip- 
ment and machinery. What’s the an- 
swer to the insurance man? Typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, calculators, scales, 
postage meters, etc., are more valuable 
than ever before and even if such equip- 
ment has been previously scorned by bur- 
glars, robbers and petty thieves, they 
are now becoming valuable and can eas- 
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ily be disposed of if stolen. That made 
me get busy going over my records to 
see if my assureds in business had suf- 
ficient burglary, robbery, larceny and 
theft protection. Many of them were 
not sufficiently protected in times when 
we may wake up to find speakeasies 
bootlegging typewriters and other office 
equipment. 
Civilian Pilot Training 

Even before December 7, the civilian 
pilot training program had opened up a 
new field in the writing of the insurance 
requirements of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and while the premiums for 
accident and liability policies are small 
for each individual, the aggregate is 
large. After the war, thousands of our 
young men are going to continue using 
planes instead of automobiles and now 
is the time to prepare for this vast po- 
tential business. 

The injury of a guest on the premises 
of one of my assureds aroused my inter- 
est in protecting home-owners who real- 
ize they have a moral obligation to their 
guests who sustain injuries on the prem- 
ises. For the small premium involved 
men of means with palatial homes can- 
not afford to go without the medical 
payments coverage for their residences, 
which by endorsement can be added to 
their residence liability, combination 
residence and personal acts liability or 
comprehensive liability policies. This 
type of coverage pays the reasonable 
expenses of necessary medical, surgical, 
ambulance, hospital and_ professional 
nursing services because of injuries sus- 
tained by guests while on the premises. 
If death results from the injury, the 
company pays reasonable funeral ex- 
penses. Of course, the coverage is con- 
tingent upon the fact that the injuries 
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must arise out of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the premises and the 
expense must be incurred within one 
year from the date of the accident. The 
similar to the automobile 
coverage. 


protection is 
medical payments 

With rapid and radical changes in 
personnel in every business, the em- 
ployer is facing a new problem in get- 
ting efficient, dependable, reliable em- 
ployes and this fact makes more neces- 
sary than ever fidelity bonds. The many 
reasons for fidelity bonds in normal 
times have been increased and intensi- 
fied. The many new governmental agen- 
cies has increased the potential field for 
fidelity coverages, which can be obtained 
if the local agent aggressively goes after 
the business, 

Transportation Insurance 
coverage in which the 
average assured, even though he was 
dependent on the common carriers for 
delivery of his stocks, was not at all 
interested in peace times has now taken 
on great importance: transportation in- 
surance. Delays in shipping, poor han- 
dling and all the other aches and pains 
of wartime transnortation has awakened 
the assureds to the advantages of trans- 
portation insurance. Likew'se the in- 


One type of 


. 
Cliff C. Jones 
age 21) 
to sav, the assured bought the coverage. 

This is an example of the ease with 
which producers may develon additional 
premiums by the use of the comnre- 
hensive general liability policy and at 
e same time provide more satisfactory 
coverage for their clients. We believe 
this type of coverage should be offered 
o every business enterprise, regardless 
of size. Such an undertaking obviously 
will require a great deal of the pro- 
ducer’s time, but we believe that with 
much of his time released from the so- 
licitation of automobile business, the 
work will be compensated through main- 
tenance of our own premium volume 
and better coverage for the assured. 

Check Building Values 

In the fire department, attention is 
given to checking values of build- 
ings and equipment and bringing insur- 
ance up to the present day values in the 
way of speeding up production. 

We have also sold, a greater volume 
of use and occupancy insurance during 
the past few months than ever before. 
We find it is not difficult to make an 
assured understand exactly where he 
would be in the present market if he 
had to replace his buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Through our marine department we 
are pushing our personal property float- 
er and all forms of marine and war risk 
and we are developing our 
business beyond our fondest 


(Continued from 
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insurance 
bonding 
h pes. 
These serve as illustrations of the di- 
versification program we not only talk 
about, but practice in our agency; they 
are our answer to the problem of keep- 
ing the agency at even keel during 


these unprecedented | times. 


Albert R. Menard 
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needed forms of protection not previ- 
ously carried. 
4. Make a study of and sell the new 


which are constantly being 


coverages 


made available. By new coverages made 
available is meant on the one hand such 
is the medical payments cover- 
tu with employer’s liability, 

use with automobile in- 

€ some time ago, and now made 
available on residence and personal lia- 
bility policies; and on the other hand 
the opportunities presented by changing 





tions which ‘should be constantly 
t d. For example, there is the in- 
creasing use of bicycles by individuals, 
families and business, and the tragedy 
of war brings to all an increasing con- 
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creasing costs of mercantile stocks and 
the impossibility, in many cases, of re- 
placing stocks and buildings, demands 


increased values in many policies cover- 
ing direct damages to buildings and con- 
tents. What was adequate coverage one 
year ago may today be most inadequate, 
and it is not fair to the assured to 
wait until the renewal date before going 
into the matter. 

And while I was looking for new lines 
to replace the loss of automobile insur- 
ance, I remembered the automobile deal- 
ers who have stocks of frozen cars on 
their floors. Supposing one of these 
dealers has a fire or other direct dam- 
age loss? My assureds in that class 
already had the regular protection but 
none of them had profits and commis- 
sions insurance. Since they could not 
replace the cars in case of they 
needed and wanted protection from the 
loss of profits due to fires, ete—they 
wanted coverage for the potential profits 
on their stock of cars. 

To date, the scare about the loss of 
automobile business has forced me to get 
new business that exceeds my actual lost 
volume and I hope to continue to hedge 
so that my agenev will not suffer finan- 
cial cramps from the national emergency. 


loss, 


sciousness of the need for person il acci- 


dent insurance—both offer definite sales 
possibilities. 
Sell Forgotten Lines 
5. Sell the forgotten lines. Nearly 


every broker has pushed certain forms 
of protection and consciously or uncon- 
sciously neglected other forms; some 
because they were deemed impor- 
tant, others because possibly they were 
not bought but had to be really sold. 
It will nay any broker to analyze and 
classify his own business, and using the 
figures as a basis go after those lines 
in which his production has been weak- 
est. In doing this not only will he help 
himself offset his expected loss in auto- 
mobile business, he will lay a more 
stable foundation for the future. A well 
diversified business will always hold up 
better under adverse conditions. 


less 


Summing it all up in a few words 
there must be first realization, second 
determination and_ third, application. 


Realize that the problem is definitely 
here. Determine that it can and will be 
overcome. Apply common sense princi- 
ples such as are represented in the con- 
crete suggestions made herein and in 
other worthwhile suggestions which will 
occur to the individual producer from 
his own experiences and a study of his 
present position and business. 





Leading Producers 
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policy, he finds a prospect for other lines. 

In Miami, where the enterprise of the 
year-round citizens has created an im- 
portant business city aside from the tour- 
ist trade, practically the entire city has 
been on wheels. Lino Sertel, a partner 
in the Sertel-Reducka agency, and _ his 
associates have amply fortified their bus- 
iness by an increased drive for other 
lines. Instead of discontinuing their ad- 
vertising, they have stepped it up. 

Diversified Business 

These are some of the individual prob- 
lems as told by these agents. All of them 
are facing the loss of young men who go 
into the service from their offices as well 
as from their clientele. The main theme 
of all of them is a diversified business 
which will withstand the shock of loss of 


new automobile premiums. All of them 
recognize that the automobiles which man 
age to remain on the roads are more 


precious to their owners than ever before 
and are prospects for coverages not for- 
merly carried. 

Accident and health insurance may be 
expected to soar. Agents are finding a 
greatly accelerated market for this line in 
the numbers of workmen whose incomes 
have gone up with the war effort. Plate 
glass, personal property floaters, fidelity 
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$400,000 Defalcation by “Trusted” 


Employes Forced Co. Bankruptcy 


John Doe Flag Co. Was Without Adequate Fidelity Bond Pro. 
tection When Situation Came to Light; Employes Went 
to Jail; Company, Now Reorganized, Doing Well 


One of the most convincing arguments for the purchase of adequate dishonesty 
insurance ever to appear in the newspapers was when New York dailies last 


December told about the $400,000 « 
manufacturers of New York City. 
the theft, which was bad enough. 


def falcation discovered in John Doe & Co., flag 
Two ‘ 
But their misdoing forced the company into a 


‘trusted” employes were found guilty of 


bankruptcy reorganization, which could have been avoided if adequate fidelity bond 


coverage had been carried. 


Now on its feet 


again, the company is doing well. 


The following gives the newspaper account of the situation plus some cogent 
sales arguments which are presented in the sincere hope that producers will use 
them as an aid to production in blanket fidelity lines. 


“How two trusted employes wrecked 
John Doe & Co., flag 
manufacturers of New York City, re- 
related in General Sessions 
A. Mullen. 

former head 


the concern of 


cently was 
Court before Judge John 

“Tillie Levy, 39 years old, 
bookkeeper and cashier, received an in- 
determinate sentence to the women’s re- 
formatory at Bedford Hills for her part 

helping Fred M. Smith, former credit 
manager of the company, to steal $400,- 
000, forcing the company into a bank- 
ruptcy Smith pleaded 
in the first de- 


reorganization. 
guilty to grand larceny 
gree, 

“Judge Mullen, in General 
Court, imposed sentence after hearing 
the probation report which showed that 
Miss Levy and Smith had lived together 
in luxury for a number of years and 
that when the latter began losing money 
in the stock market, the girl had turned 
over the firm’s money, for which Smith 
gave false receipts. 

“Tudge Mullen said: 
a scoundrel and crook, 
dreds of thousands of dollars. I believe 
you are devoid of all moral sense. Smith 
contributed to your support and you lived 
lavishly at times. I think you deserve 
punishment’.” 


Sessions 


‘You aided Smith, 
in stealing hun- 


Refutes Objections 


The above account represents one of 
the most convincing arguments for the 
purchase of adequate dishonesty insur- 
ance and refutes convincingly the prin- 
cipal objections usually offered by pros- 
pective purchasers of this important 
form of protection. 

The principal objections offered to the 
purchase of dishonesty insurance are “all 
our employes are trusted employes of 
long standing; we know them person- 
ally, we know their circumstances and 
we do not believe that we can have a 
loss” or “ours is a concern where only 
officers have authority to sign checks 
and as we handle very little cash, there 
is little or no opportunity for an em- 
ploye to steal from us” or “our system 
of accounting is such that it would not 
be possible for an employe to take any 
rin a sum of money. 

However, in this case the credit man- 
ager did not have authority to sign 
checks; he had been with his employer 
for about twenty years; his home life 
was considered to be exemplary and he 
was making a comfortable salary. Fur- 
thermore, he handled only a petty cash 





and surety bonds, medical payment cov- 
erages and many more lines which the 
local agent has to sell will profit by sub- 
stantial increases. 

In addition, it will be discovered from 
these articles that in pushing such lines, 
each agent is convinced that he is serving 
his client well. Each agent is doing his 
share of war work and thereby serving 
his country and his community, 

All are building with confidence in the 
future, and with the faith that, as quoted 
by Mr. Goodwin, “This too shall pass 
away.” 


account so that he was not handling 
large sums of money yet a loss was sus- 
tained, as stated in the newspaper ac- 
counts, of over $400,000. 


Most Prudent Investment 


There are a number of reasons why 
the purchase of blanket fidelity protec- 
tion in large amount is a most prudent 
investment for any business concern to- 
day. 

1. We are in the midst of a period 
of inflation when prices of all things 
that we buy are rising rapidly and, at 
the same time, individual taxes are 
mounting rapidly so that salaried peo- 
ple are subjected to terrific pressure 
to meet their existing obligations and 
still make ends meet. It has been the 
experience of fidelity and surety com- 
panies that, during periods of rising 
prices, hidden losses develon through 
peculations of employes who cannot 
resist the temptation to dip into the 
employer’s till in order to meet mount- 
ing expenses. 

2. Fidelity rates are the lowest they 
have been in years and blanket bond 
forms enable an employer to get the 
broadest form of protection at very 
low cost. 

3. Concerns, particularly those that 
have war contracts, are having to take 
on new and untried employes. Their 
systems of accounting and other checks 
and safeguards are being subjected to 
strain because of the pressure put upon 
them by increased business activity so 
that losses are bound to develop on 
that account. 

4. Many concerns, because of in- 
creased business demands, are finding 
their capital insufficient to finance their 
larger volume of orders so that it 1s 
of paramount importance that their cap- 
ital investment be unimpaired. Just as 
adequate fire insurance protects the 
plant and inventory of a concern, an 
adequate amount of blanket fidelity cov- 
erage protects against the impairment 
of cash and accounts receivable. 


A Timely Tax Argument 


5. With excess profits taxes dipping 
so heavily into net profits, the actual 
outlay for fidelity insurance is not, in 
its net result, as great as the amount 
of the premiums paid. Since insurance 
is a necessary expense in the operation 
of the business, a reduction in net t profit 
by reason of the increased cost of dis- 
honesty insurance is reduced by reason 
of the operation of the excess profits 
tax. What is the position of the con- 
cern that pays taxes on the basis of a 
profit supposed to be earned when it is 
found that the profit thus earned has 
been taken by a dishonest employe? 
Thus the dishonesty insurance serves as 
a bulwark to protect both the capital 
investment and the profits of the busi- 
ness concern. 

Aforementioned case serves to strike 
home the cogency of such an argument 
since the peculations of the employes 
of this concern resulted in the receiver- 
ship from which it recovered only by 
hard work and prudent management 
after the loss was sustained. 
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